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Introduction. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


Ik introducing to the medical profession and 
to the public a work on the Turkish Bath, by 
an author not of the profession, it is necessary, 
in the first instance, to guard against any liasty 
conclusions, on the one hand ; or, on the other 
hand, the rejection of statements that may seem 
at variance with the therapeutic science of men 
experienced in the value, and justly confident in 
the indications, which therapeutics afford. 

As regards the use of the baths of the 
ancients in a sanitary point of view, or as an 
habitual luxury of cleanliness unattainable to 
the same degree in any other way, 4oubts will 
exist only in the minds of those who have not 
experienced the enjoyment produced by the 
operation, or the sensations of elasticity and 
vigour it leaves afterwards. 
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The same persevering confidence which 
enabled the author to effect the restoration 
to us of this Greek and Roman luxury may 
be well excused in regarding the Turkish 
bath as a panacea, because without such a 
faith in its powers no one could have laboured 
so long, or have made the sacrifices required 
to revive this institution, buried for nearly 
a thousand years. 

The history of medicine shows how generally 
it is the fate of new remedial agents to be at 
first overrated, then undervalued, and at last 
forgotten ; but such a destiny cannot reasonably 
be anticipated in a case where such a hold is 
gained upon the feelings and confidence of those 
who use it, even in instances of commencement 
in alarm, aversion, or prejudice. 

In the year 1859, having previously satisfied 
my own mind of the efficacy of this process, I 
brought it imder the consideration of the Patho- 
logical Society of Newcastle, and afterwards 
addressed on the subject the House Committee 
of the Newcastle Infirmary; who, encouraged 
by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, well 
experienced during his Eastern travels in the 
value of the Turkish bath, entered energetically 
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into the enterprise of constructing such baths 
for the hospital. The effect of this wise measure 
has been essentially economical, inasmuch, as 
by shortening considerably the necessary period 
of confinement within the walls of the hospital, 
less expense has been incurred in restoring 
many hundreds of working men to their habits 
of useful industry. 

Great must be the value of a process which 
in a few minutes will secure a general diapho- 
resis, bring the circulation to the extremities, 
and equalize the arterial action, instead of 
permitting a disordered nervous influence to 
direct an undue flow upon one tortured part tc 
the comparative deprivation of arterial blood to 
other and distant structures ; a process compe- 
tent to allay spasm immediately, in many cases 
which might resist all other diaphoretics, or ex- 
hibit their effects only in gastric and intestinal 
irritation. 

It may be safe to conclude that it will prove 
of service in every case .of internal congestion, 
and its effects are most remarkable in obviating 
disorders and palliating the diseases of the liver 
and the kidney; as it not only distributes a 
more equal circulation, but allays spasm in the 
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excretory ducts — ^the passage of gall-stones, and 
the sudden relief of liver obstruction, occurring 
immediately on the use of the bath. 

Spasmodic and permanent stricture of the 
urethra, enlargement of prostate gland, vesical 
mucous inflammation, albuminuria, and diabetes 
axe palpably amenable to this bath; and in 
one of the most remarkable cases of strictured 
urethra of thirty years’ duration that ever came 
under my notice, health was restored, and life, 
even in advanced age, rendered cheerful and 
comparatively strong. 

In the treatment of the diseases of joints, 
as may be easily imagined, its efficacy is re- 
markable, whether they are of an organic and 
scrofulous character, or inflammatory and rheu- 
matic ; indeed, in many cases of the latter de- 
scription, the bath, with ordinary attention to 
the digestive organs, will effect complete resto- 
ration, independent of many of those counter- 
irritants so painful in themselves and so often 
required. 

It is in vain to hope for the same remedial 
powers from the ordinary hot water bath, which 
can seldom be borne much above 100®, which 
leaves behind it relaxation, debility, suscepti- 
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bility to cold, and that moisture of the surface 
which is coexistent with coldness of the extre- 
mities. 

I am imable to point out any class of cutaneous 
diseases in which the Turkish bath may not 
prove an effectual treatment or an important 
auxiliary, as the skin which has been long in 
an almost impervious condition, with obstructed 
pores and inflamed epithelium, entirely changes 
its character in a few minutes, and exhibits 
moisture on its surface, to the inexpressible 
relief of many imeasy sensations previously 
experienced. 

In bronchial inflammation or laryngeal, the 
surface affected is instantaneously reached. A 
clergyman well known for his eloquence, having 
quite lost his voice for some days, accompanied 
me to a Turkish bath, which he entered with a 
whispering hoarseness, but which he quitted 
with a restored voice, and continued well enough 
to preach on the following day. 

Instances of sudden relief from spasmodic or 
inflammatory obstruction of the viscera or their 
ducts, or gradual relief from chronic disorder, 
might be multiplied without end, but the 
Turkish bath is incontestably as valuable a 
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remedy in many diseases as it is a luxury and a 
rdeans of training in health. 

We have yet to discover the degree to which 
oxur remedial process may be exercised as re- 
gards temperature, duration, and frequency; 
therefore I put to Mr. U^uhart the question, 
“ What is the precise point in effectiveness and 
economy that may be attained in your belief by 
your plan of radiating heat, and ventilation by 
suction ? ” 


EEPLY. 

“ The practice to which I have now reached 
is, on getting out of bed, to go in at 220° (up to 
250°), for a period varying from five to ten 
minutes. I then plunge into cold water and 
come out to dress, saving at least half-an-hour 
on the time it would take me to dress without 
the bath. I repeat the operation at night on 
going to bed. This takes from ten minutes to 
a quarter of an hour. Should I require the 
bath on account of indisposition, incipient or 
threatened, I repeat the above operation, and 
continue doing so till the cause has ceased.” 

In the Newcastle Infijxnary the number of 
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people sent into the Turkish baths amounted to 
about fifteen a day, according to the report of 
Dr. Bolton, our house surgeon; and most of 
these were under my care. This number does 
not appear great till it is remembered that 
there are four physicians and four simgeons, 
dividing thus* the number of cases into eight 
parts : of these, many with organic diseases, or 
compound fractures, or requiring capital opera- 
tions, could not easily enjoy this luxury or obtain 
its benefits; and a largo proportion of such 
cases always fall to my lot, as to the share of 
the three other surgeons. 

In an hospital of a more medical and less sur- 
gical character, though of less extent altogether, 
a wider field might be found for the trial of the 
Turkish bath ; but from what I have witnessed 
of its effects in health for training, convalescence 
for enabling the valetudinarian to commence 
exercise, in disease as a remedy or a palliation, 
I am not afraid to stake my professional cha- 
racter, by declaring my belief in its efl&cacy. 


JOHN FIFE. 
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Action of the Bath on Man, 




First Dialogue.* 


Heat : how useful for Man, and 
how used by him. 

July 27 th^ i860. 

Present, between 30 and 40 Medical and 
Professional Gentlemen, and others. 


Mr, Witt, — How was it that in the East you took up 
the bath as a matter to be introduced into Europe, 
seeing that no other traveller had hitherto done so P 

Mr, ZJrquhart. — I became an Eastern, and, therefore, 
I wanted it in Europe. 

Mr, Ercismus Wilson. — Was it luxury or health which 
prompted you ? 

Mr. Urquhart, — First, as a luxury ; secondly, as a 
necessity. 

Mr. Wilson. — Have you experienced its application 
in disease in your own person? 

Mr, TJrqnhart. — I have; I have saved my own life 
by means of it on four occasions. 

Mr, Wilson, — ^Your acquaintance with the bath goes 
further back than recent years when you have tried it 

* From short-hand notes. 
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for the purposes of health. You discovered it as the 
botanist discovers a new plant, as the physiologist, who 
has discovered some new function. What was it, in the 
first instance, that led you to consider that the bath was 
so necessary? 

Mr, TJrquhari, — I did not find, in the East, the bath 
used for the cure of disease. I only inferred that it 
must have that effect; and, therefore, when I was 
myself afflicted with sickness, I made use of it, and 
with success. 

Mr. Wilson. — ^Will you give us an instance? 

Mr. Urquhart, — I had been quail-shooting on the 
coast of the island of Scio. On my return to the town 
of Scio, on one of the hottest days of August, I received 
a stroke of the sun. I arrived in the port of Scio in a 
delirious condition, but yet so far master of myself as 
to require to be taken to a bath. I had great difficulty 
in getting myself carried thither, as the people believed 
it would kill me. I was placed in the hottest part, and 
continued there for six hours: then only did the pers- 
piration break out. 

Br, Sibson. — They gave no reasons for their objection 
to the use of the bath? 

Mr. Urquhart — They have no thought of its use in 
this fashion. 

Br. Sibson, — It had never been tried. 

Mr. Apparently not there, at that time. 

Mr. Wilson. — Then, as used by the Easterns as by 
the Romans, the bath seems to have been employed 
rather as a luxury and means of .cleanliness than as a 
necessity? 
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Mr. Urquhart. — An answer would involve illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. Witt. — If you please. 

Mr. Urquhart. — ^Among the Romans, as amongst 
the Turks, the curative efiFect was unconsciously pro- 
duced. It has been an old saying, that during five 
hundred years there was no medical man in Rome. It 
is the same to-day amongst the Turks. For the first 
time now, and in consequence of what has been done 
in England, the bath is dealt with in Turkey as a 
medical agent, as appears by a series of articles which 
has appeared in the Turkish Medical Gazette. The first 
time I entered a bath in Turkey, it was in company 
with two eminent physicians, now strenuous advocates 
of the bath. An expression of one of them on Jihat occa- 
sion probably fixed my attention to the subject in an 
investigating fashion. Experiencing a feeling of faint- 
ness, the attendant dashed cold water over my feet : he 
exclaimed, Those brutes of Turks I was, however, 
immediately relieved; and thus I first began to doubt 
the infallibility of European physiology. ‘ 

Mr. Witt. — Are we to infer that the medical use of 
the bath has remained up to this time unknown? 

Mr. Urquhart. — There can be no question that, in 
primeval times, so evident a provision of nature as 
heat could not have been, and was not, overlooked; and 
races who retain their primitive characters continue so 
to employ it. One instance will sufiice. Here is a note 
I have just received from Captain Burton, giving an 
account of the medical use of the bath with herbs by 
the tribes of Mesopotamia, 
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{Note read.) 

It will suffice to connect tliis still extant usage with 
the story of Medea, to establish an uninterrupted se- 
quence during more than thirty centuries of this prac- 
tice among primitive races in and surrounding the 
Caucasus, with whom the Greeks first, and subse- 
quently the Eomans, came in contact, 

Mr. Wikon . — ^What could have first suggested to the 
mind of man the use of the bath P 

Mr, Urqtihart , — Will you allow me to substitute for 
‘‘bath^’ “heat?’' 

' Mr, Wikon, — ^Yes. 

Mr, Urquhart , — I conceive heat to be the meaning 
in mythology of the “ negative and the positive prin- 
ciples.” JThese pervade all religions ; they are the 
groundwork of all ancient philosophy, whether in the 
Western or Eastern world. These are water and heat. 
The sun represents the one, the moon the other; 
for the moon was held to be the emblem of water. 
This is the myth of the lotus. That plant dropping in 
a capsule its seed upon the lake Manaswara, expanding 
and growing without contact with the earth, nourished 
by the water and called up by the sun ; represents the 
conjunction of the two principles operating in the pro- 
creation, and for the development of the animal and 
vegetable worlds. They deified moisture and heat. 
Can there be a doubt, that having traced their action 
they had called in their aid ? Heat and moisture con- 
stitute the bath. The sun to the Egyptian was the 
“performer of miracles.” They distinguish between 
apparent heat and curative heat; that heat that we seek 
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when in sickness, that is to ,say in a state of deficient 
electricity — these direct rays being electrical. We are 
only beginning after thirty centuries to understand that 
meaning in the rays of the sun, which induced the Egyp- 
tians to symbolize them by the human hand. Before 
Galileo, the Egyptian definition of musical chords was 
incomprehensible. Until we had the scientific analysis 
of the rays of the sun, the distinction between a value 
attributed to the sun as rays and the sun as heat, was 
equally so. We know now that not only the rays of the 
sun have a power independent of heat, but that each 
subdivision of those rays possesses independent powers. 
We also know now that even the most recondite parts of 
our frame — the bones for instance — are dependent upon 
the action of the rays of the sun upon the surface 
for their very substance. This, therefore, gives us the 
value of those early instincts of man which have always 
been right, for they were based on observation, not for- 
mulas. What is essentially good is always so ancient 
that its origin is a mystery. 

This use of heat has been so clearly an instinct, that 
it is not found in those regions of the earth where the 
temperature is so high as not to require it. In the 
torrid zone, and for some degrees north and south, 
accumulation upon and congestion of the skin is not a 
source of disease as in countries of a moderate tem- 
perature, where the body has been artificially covered 
up. In the latter the bath appears to have been almost 
universally a primeval institution. The whole of the 
north of Europe possesses it in one shape or another. 
The Bed Indians of America have it'; the Swedes have 
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it ; the Russians have it the Fins have it ; the Tar- 
tars, the Persians, have it ; the Celtic races possess the 
remnants of it in the Irish " sweating houses ; the 
Grothic races originally had it too. But when you 
come down to the south it is no longer to be found. 

Mr» . — thought the bath was particularly 

Mussulman, at least that it was enjoined by that religion, 
and that reKgion had its origin in a very hot country. 

Afr. Urquhart. — That is a common belief in Europe, 
but like so many other beliefs, it is not only without 
foundation, but the very reverse of the truth. The prac- 
tice before Mahomet’s time had spread from the Greeks 
into Arabia, but was held to be an innovation on 
early simplicity, and effeminate ; consequently Mahomet 
struggled vehemently against it. He even risked his 
credit by attempting to put it down. He denounced it 
as impure. He coupled it with the grave-yard, using 
these words : In these two I have no part.” He was, 
however, beaten, and had to give in, suffering its use 
on a point which nearly touches the feelings of East- 
erns, and on which depends the perpetuation of the 
human race.* His proselytes held that by the agency 
of the bath barrenness was removed, and the labour 
and danger of childbirth diminished. In confirmation 
of this view some interesting particulars will be found 
in the letters of Lady Mary W, Montague.f Thus you 
have it not in the islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
you have it not in Japan ; you have it not in China ; 
you have it not originally in India ; you have it not in 

* Bee note at the end, on Bjibbsi^ksss/’ 
t See iu>te*at the end, on “ CraLUBiBtiH/* 
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Arabia, nor among the primitive tribes of Africa^ 
although its earliest type is perhaps that of the city 
populations of Morocco, as derived from the Iberians. 
It has, however, to be observed that it is not unknown 
in intertropical regions, but it is there only med in 
case of disease, * Thus in whatever region of the earth 
the bath was requisite, it was invented and applied by 
the ingenuity or the instinct of primitive man. 

Mr, Witt , — You say, speaking of the action of the 
sun, that it was known and understood by the ancients. 
Pliny, in both his country-houses of Florentinum and 
Tuscum provided special walks with evergreen clipped 
hedges, where he could take his walks naked and bare- 
footed daily in the sun. 

Mr. Urquhart , — ^When I speak of antiquity, Rome 
sinks to the level of London. You first called my atten- 
tion to that passage where Pliny describes himself as 
preparing a field for his own exercise; so that the 
breezes of heaven and the rays of the sun should come 
upon him. He must have understood that it is the 
sun which more especially gives us length of days, and 
strength to enjoy them. I have myself successfully 
treated a case of consumption solely by the rays of the 
sun. 

In America, where Actinism has been peculiarly 
studied, they now look upon the handling the rays of the 
sun as an item in the Pharmacopoeia. We do not turn 
science to account for our bodies. Look at electricity 

♦ See note at the end, on ** The Use of the .Bath ik 

SlCXEBSS BT IeTEBTEOFICAB 
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and animal chemistry: what have these and all other 
sciences dpne for our health, our food, and our houses? 
What have they done for our dress? — what for our 
habits P 

Mr. WiUon . — As to the influence of caloric upon the 
surface of the human body, there are just one or two 
little illustrations that occurred to me: they may be 
interesting to you. I have always attached, from my 
earliest days upwards, the greatest value to any prac- 
tical hint ; and I have frequently had to admit that the 
old woman was more powerful than the most learned or 
scientific man. Accompanying a country medical man 
in his rounds, he told me he had made a great discovery 
in the treatment of sprains. We all know there is 
nothing more painful or more serious than a sprain of an 
ankle: it will lay a man up longer than the fracture of 
a bone; and he may recover with a very weakened 
joint. Now, the orthodox treatment of the sprain of an 
ankle is this : firstly, a number of leeches are to be 
applied to it — possibly to abstract that which does not 
exist, but which may come — ^inflammation; secondly, 
cold applications very largely, and the part to be as 
nearly frozen as possible. But my friend said, I find 
that that is all wrong ; and the way I cure a sprain is 
this : I take some lard ; I warm it, and rub it into the 
sprain half or three-quarters of an hour ; I then take 
some cotton wool, and wrap around the joint, and put 
.on a light bandage. That sprain which would have 
taken many months to get well, gets well in a few days 

^rtainly in a few weeks, without any ill effects or 
after consequences.** Well, but/* said I, ‘‘ what is 
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your theory P” Why,^^ he said, it is caloric : the 
old system abstracted the caloric ; I retain the caloric, 
and. even add more to A few; AayB afterwards, a 
friend of mine in Hanover-square slipped from his 
horse, and had a sprain. I put my country friend^s 
treatment into use ; and after I had once packed the 
joint, my duty as a physician was at an end. He got 
well, and in a few days was walking about his room 
on this seriously-sprained joint ; whereas, on a previous 
occasion, when he had a sprain, he had been laid up for 
months. Another illustration of the effect of caloric 
upon the surface I had myself to-day. I was in 
Mr. Holland's bath, enjoying a temperature of 160 
degrees for some time ; and then I was invited into a 
temperature of 170, the heat of which was rendered 
still more appreciable by its being moist air instead of 
dry. When I made an attempt to go in, I stepped 
back. My friend, however, said to me, “ Go in ; you 
will bear it and I went in ; and then I was astonished 
to find that the part of the body that was most sensitive 
to the influence of the heat was just the part of the body 
which, according to previously-considered theory, should 
not have felt it. It was my face and my hands which 
felt burnt, and not the rest of my body. Whereupon 
I was obliged to say, ‘‘ The least sensitive part of my 
body is that which is covered by my clothes;” and I 
acquired the knowledge that the exposure of my face 
to the air had given the skin an appreciation of tem^ 
perature which the rest of the body was incapable of^ 
and which, in point of fact, indicated that the rest of 
the body : was, to a certain extent, in a paralyzed con- 
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dition. Those are the two remarks which I had to 
make. 

Mr. Bollard, — The observation of Mr. Wilson with 
respect to the practice of the sprain by the country 
practitioner explains the success of Dr. Scott, of Bromley, 
with diseases of the joints. I had occasion to attend 
his practice with his patients, which consisted in 
spreading over the joints an ointment — the mercurial 
ointment with it, but only in small quantities— of 
putting a plaster on it, and wrapping it up as you 
describe the country practitioner to have done with a 
loose bandage ; and it is astonishing the success which 
I have myself both seen and experienced. Dr. Scott 
made an enormous fortune by his treatment of these 
diseases. I never heard an explanation of it before 
this evening. 

Mr. Urquhart. — ^The part of the body that was less 
painfully affected by this amount of temperature, was 
it not that part of the body that had been painfully 
affected by a lower temperature P 

Mr. Wilson. — Yes. 

Mr. Urquhart. — There are therefore two distinct 
kinds of sensation of the skin, since it can become sen- 
sible in one respect and less sensible in another, and 
vke versd t 

Mr. Wihon. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Urquhctri. — ^Therefore there must be two natures 
involved in the transmitting power of the nerves between 
tibie sur&oe and the brain P 

Mr. Wihon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ur^hart — Shall we pursue this point P 
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Mr. Wihon. — Certainly. 

Mr. Urquhart — ell, I have asserted the state of 
bur skins as resulting from our habit of covering up 
the body, and so excluding air and light, to be morbid. 
The sense of pain is a matter of degree ; but taking 
the average sensation of pain that we endure from 
average causes, these, I say, are symptoms of disease, 
not conditions of health. 

Mr. Wikon. — Clearly. 

Mr. Urquhart . — I have myself found from experi- 
ment made upon a child, by bringing him up with his 
body exposed to the action of the light and air, and 
subject to the extremest alternations of heat and cold 
which our climate affords, that he presented the oppo- 
site phenomena, namely, sensitiveness to pleasurable 
impressions and insensibility to unpleasant ones. I 
arrived at a subdivision of the fibral nerves. The 
same conclusion has been microscopically arrived at, 
I understood, at BerKn. Thus we have engendered 
a state in ourselves which when we examine it, as that 
of nature, disqualifies us for understanding the physio- 
logy of man. 

Mr. Witt . — ^What is your experience as to the value 
of the skin ? 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^The results of my experience are, 
that I have the consciousness of possessing entire com- 
, mand over all organic disease by means of the skin, and 
can command the skin by heat. A man comes to me 
with a disease of the heart, the lungs, the liver ; if he is 
still able to move about, I am certain as to the revolt. 
I can arrest the further progress of the disorder; i£ 
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tlie diseased organ still affords him the means of life, he 
oan then live on. The skin becomes the medicine for 
the other organs. That it is so, should be inferred 
d priori upon these grounds ; that it is the only organ 
in contact with the world. This case keeps you within 
yourself, through it you touch surrounding bodies, 
through it you receive all external impressions. You 
can therefore handle it or manage it. It moreover is 
the means through which you cast out a portion (in 
composition at least) of the disintegrated tissues, 
whilst it is the principal means by which you expel 
the poisons produced by the very operation through 
which life is generated during every second of time. 
If that organ is not kept in due working order, the 
whole frame must suffer; suffering, and yet life not 
being extinguished, to restore the working order of 
that engine is to relieve any other overpowered organ 
whatever it may be. Now, as this organ is with us 
invariably in a morbid state, and as its restoration to 
healthy activity is easy, it follows that the first cura- 
tive effort must be directed to this end. It occurs to 
me daily and hourly, and without failing, that all dis- 
eased organs obtain relief when I have got the skin to 
act. Incontestably this is the subject matter of medi- 
pal science, yet it has not been dealt with as such. 
Medicine when it has touched tl;^ skin has touched it 
specifically with reference to its own disease. But as 
tiie means of acting upon the skin is not by chemical 
agencies, but by external heat, and as medicine never 
so much as articulated that word, it follows that by 
tnedicine the means of cure have been entirely neglected^ 
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and that no experiende derived from ordinary medical 
treatment can be quoted on the other side. 

Mr, Wilson , — It is a bold as it is a broad assertion 
that all diseases can be remedied by the use of heat. 
If we glance at some of the, more common phases of 
disease we shall see the extent of this declaration. We 
have scrofula. Is it to be cured by heat P We have a 
host of diseases originating in the stomach, which go by 
the name of indigestion, rheumatism, gout, neuralgia. 
Are they all curable by the agency of heat ? We have 
a series of diseases which originate in poisons — poisons 
which are received into the body by contact, or through 
the agency of the air ; are these to be treated by heat ? 
Mr. Urquhart has taken a very strong position, and 
a very bold position as a non-medical man ; he declares 
that which will make the whole medical profession 
shudder, that all these diseases are to be cured by heat. 
Now, I am very much inclined, from what I have seen, 
to agree wholly with Mr. Urquhart. I will explain to 
you why. Let me give an illustration which has just 
occurred to my mind. Suppose that I had a complex 
piece of machinery with an aperture at one end by 
which I was enabled to introduce a power that would 
work that machine — all its wheels, and all its various 
contrivances — so that I could bring about an infinity of 
results from the proper working of that machinery. 
That machinery is concealed from view^ Now, my 
difficulty is this : I can supply the material which gives 
power to the machine, but somehow or other the 
machinery will not always work rightly. There is 
something or other in the material which I supply to it 



that does not go quite right. And yet the machine is 
a most perfect one in itself. I say, if I had any power 
by which I could regulate that which gives an impulse 
to this machine, I could manage all its actions in such 
a manner as to produce perfection. This machine is 
the human body. That which I introduce into the 
machine is food. Food is the sustenance of the body. 
Food necessarily consists of a great variety of substances 
which in different combinations are calculated to cause 
disease, and which must be removed from the body, or 
if not removed they will interrupt the harmony of the 
functions. Now, there is no power by which the proper 
direction of nutrition can be attained excepting through 
the skin, and that I believe to be the explanation of the 
extraordinary results which seem to flow from the use 
of the bath. The bath does no more than regulate the 
nutrition. Scrofula is imperfect nutrition : cancer is 
imperfect nutrition ; indigestion, rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia, are imperfect nutrition. Give a power by 
which nutrition can be regulated, and you can imme- 
diately control these various diseases. Then if you take 
the other class of diseases originating in poisons : they 
have to be removed. The skin is the agent by which 
they are to be removed, either primarily or secondarily. 
The skin is perfectly equal to the removing of any 
poison that may be taken. There is another class of 
poisons which act as a yeast, or ferment ; but this again 
is removeable by the agency of the skin, and you have 
only to combine with it some internal remedy which 
would control the fermentation of this material to cor^ 
rect this disease at once. There is no great difiiculty in 
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understanding how the bath, or how heat applied to the 
surface of the body so as to create perspiration may cure 
diseases which originate in poisons ; because it is clear 
that the perspiration mechanically carries the poison 
out of the body ; and neither do I conceive there would 
be any difficulty in comprehending how the bath would 
equally regulate nutrition, and consequently those 
diseases which in their essence are mal-nutrition, or 
as we technically call them, mal-assimilation : you 
have only to take a scrofulous child and give it 
good food, plenty of air, plenty of oxygen, plenty of 
exercise, and you cure the scrofula. But you necessarily 
have to work against considerable difficulties, all of 
which difficulties would be removed if you could regu- 
late the distribution and the supply of the nourishing 
matter which you give to the child through the agency 
of the skin. You can by perspiration make the body 
take up nutritive matter more actively than it ordinarily 
does. By withdrawing from the body a certain quantity 
of moisture you make it more ready to imbibe into its 
tissues moisture which is taken into the stomach, and 
which moisture at the same time carries with it the 
nutritive matter. I want to know whether I have 
sufficiently clearly explained my view with regard to 
this mode of application of the bath to the skin, I want 
to show that it is not simply the action of the bath, the 
action of heat upon the skin itself directly, but that it 
is the indirect action upon the source of nutrition, con- 
sequently upon the whole mass of the blood. If you 
can regulate nutrition, which I apprehend you can 
through the agency of the bath, you are then in a posi- 
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tion to cure all diseases which are at all dependent upon 
nutrition. 

, — Ig there any action of the air through 

the skin upon the blood P 

Mr. Wilson. — ^Tes. I have not the slightest doubt of 
the action of the air upon the blood through the agency 
of the skin, although I must confess that I have been 
very much surprised latterly in meeting a gentleman, a 
companion of the bath — ^Mr. Witt's bath — and a physio- 
logist of great celebrity, who doubted the action of the 
atmosphere upon the blood. Why he could have doubted 
it for an instant, I cannot comprehend, because we are 
all physiologists enough to know that the lujigs are 
nothing more than a bit of skin turned in, just as the 
internal surface of the lung would become skin if it 
were exposed externally : that there is no special struc- 
ture about the lung which enables it to be the special 
respiring organ, beyond its being a moist membrane, 
whereby oxygen passes in, on the one hand, and car- 
bonic acid gas passes freely out, on the other; and 
assuming that the skin is thus made moist, an active 
respirative current will be established in both direc- 
tions, inwardly and outwardly. 

Mr. JJrquhart . — I should like to follow up what Mr. 
Wilson has said. I find that in the bath, persons 
sufiering from disease of the heart obtain instant relief, 
although the number of pulsations is increased. It is 
just as in the case of a steam-engine going down an 
inclined plane : the piston works more rapidly, because 
the work is done for it. The skin comes to the aid of 
the heart and lungs. Again, in a very high tempera- 
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ture, you lengthen your respirations. Up to a certain 
height you are oppressed, say at 110 , 120 , 130 , 140 . 
The sense of enjoyment begins to manifest itself at 
165 , as if from that upwards there was a relief afforded 
to the heart.* Now, as the object of the action of the 
heart is to bring back the blood, and to pour it into 
the lungs, in order that it may there lose its poison or 
carbonic acid, and regain new life, or oxygen, — that is 
to say, undergo the chemical operation of decarboniza- 
tion ; if that operation should take place partially 
throughout its course and at the extremities, the heart 
by this chemical subvention is mechanically relieved. 
The counterpart of this reasoning explains disease, 
whether of the liver, the kidneys, the lungs, or the 
heart, — namely, that the skin being coated with a 
varnish more or less impervious, the decarbonization of 
the blood does not take place so freely, and an effort is 
thrown upon the lungs and heart to drive it through, 
or upon the kidneys or the liver, for the elimination of 
^ In July, 1863, a friend, who has a bath of his own, wrote 
to me My mother, who is seventy-five, has sufiered from 
organic disease of the heart for years, and often goes into the 
bath so ill as to find her way with difficulty, but after lying a 
short time in her hammock she falls asleep, to waken free from 
pain and oppression, and walks to the house with a step more 
elastic than many younger women. The tonic effect of heat in 
this case is remarkable. The bath never fails to restore 
strength, and is never taken under 140°, 160° being preferred.** 
In January, 1864, in answer to a letter urging him to obtain 
a higher degree of heat, he writes : — “ I have been able to 
raise the heat to 180", but cannot get ih beyond that point. 
My mother prefers it at that heat, and experiences greater 
relief from it. After the bath at 180°, liie irregularity of the 
beats of the pulse entirely ceases.’* 

c 
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foreign matter, beyond that which is allotted to them ; 
and 80, being called upon for extra toil, they are over- 
powered, and become disordered. Weakness ensues; 
then the patient is confined to bed, and thus the cura- 
tive effect of rest is called in. The balance is thus 
partially restored ; and unless death ensues, the patient 
is rendered capable of recovery. When this happens, 
it is attributed not to rest, but to the method of treat- 
ment, which consists in administering poisons for the 
infliction of comparative disturbance on the less suffer- 
ing organs, as a means of reUeving the more oppressed 
ones. If you varnish the skin of any animal it will die. 
The cause of death would be suffocation, not because 
his mouth was closed, but because his skin was closed, as 
in the case of small-pox. We have a very remarkable 
instance on the accession to the pontificate of Leo X., 
when, to represent the golden age, a child was gilt : it 
died in the course of a few hours. Therefore we are 
always living through the skin. It stands to reason, 
that a piece of mechanism never would have been 
formed, if it was not to be of use. Every portion of the 
surface of our bodies is pierced with fountains. These 
fountains will run with foul water, so long as there are 
impurities within the man, and with distilled water 
from the moment that these are expelled. Thus the 
nauseous effluvium that belongs to impurity is given us 
as a warning. The impurities of man come from 
within; the cleansing power of man comes also from 
himself. Disease is only filth, 

Mr, Witt . — ^Therefore you do not think that perspi- 
ration is weakening P 
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Mr. Urquhart . — I could understand a bird saying 
'^perspiration is weakening.”* I could also under- 
stand any but an Englishman saying "perspiration 
is weakening,” considering that we are occupied in 
the training of horses. You are here to-day, for 
the first time in the metropolis, thinking about a 
practice which has already spread throughout the 
country amongst the working men. The reason is 
this : that the working man is not like the educated 
man ; he does not talk nonsense. Talk to a working 
man about perspiration being "lowering:” he will 
laugh in your face. His bread is earned by the 
sweat of his brow. In Central Asia, the groom tests 
the perspiration, in order to find out the condition of 
the horse. They do it in two ways ; the one by taking 
it so, between the finger and thumb, for the purpose of 
seeing if it is sticky. So long as it is sticky, the horse 
is not in condition. The other mode is by tasting it ; so 
long as it is acrid, the horse is not in condition. You 
see there what the purpose of training is, it is simply to 
cleanse by perspiration. The adipose matter that has 
filled up the apertures of the skin has to be removed, 
that the acrid matter that runs from the blood may 
escape. I myself regulate the bath for myself by my 
eyelids. So long as the perspiration running into my 
eye causes it to smart, I continue iil. I am not clean 
till it ceases to be acrid. Your notions of cleanliness 
have reference to that which, philosophically, is not 
filth. My sense of cleanliness is chemical. Your idea 


^ Eeferring to the analogy of perspiration and urine. 
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is washing a sponge on the outside ; my idea is taking 
and compressing that sponge. 

You train a horse that he may be enabled to pass over 
a certain space of ground in a certain time ; you do not 
propose to supply muscle, but wind. Wind is supplied 
by the decarbonization of the blood otherwise than by 
the lungs. That and health is the object of training. 
The winner of the Oaks was not trained in the ordinary 
way, but in a Turkish bath. At Sheffield, there are run- 
ning match^ and wrestling matches still extant ; and the 
men no longer train as formerly, by toil, but by frequent- 
ing the bath,^ You have got two means by which this 
may be attained — one by training, the other by the 
bath. Both are great operations. This is the country 
of training. Probably not one in this room can tell 
how it is done. It is a mystery and an art in itself. 
The trainer's art is a great achievement. 

Mr. Wilson . — It is medicine. 

Mr. JJrquhart. — But it beats your application of it. 

Mr. Wilson . — ^It is medicine. My medicine " applies 
as well to the beef-steak as to the black-draught. 

Champion Belt of England won by the Tubkish 
Bath. — [From Sporting Life , Dec. 2nd, 1863.] — “ While train- 
ing for the race under notice, he (William Lang) broke down, 
one of his legs giving way, and Mr. Martin, his backer and 
mentor, was at one time fearful he would not be able to come 
to the scratch to confend for the belt which, having twice won, 
he had ahnost within his grasp. Acting upon advice, he had 
recourse to Turkish baths, and by local application, almost 
daily, he was soon as * sound as a roach,' and on Monday he 
appeared in splendid condition ; indeed, so confident were his 
friends and the public generally of his success that odds of 2 
to 1, and ultimately 3 to 1, were offered on him.'* 
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Mr. Urquhart . — Supposing the whole of England 
underwent training, you would have a people of a supe- 
rior order, physically ; and, as you can obtain for the 
horse equal if not greater results, by another process, 
it follows that there are two processes by which this 
condition of men and animals can be attained. Either 
will develope the powers ; each will be a safeguard 
against disease; by each every man%rill be made 
lighter, stronger, more alert to take up any work, 
and more able to accomplish it, and with a less 
quantity of sleep and food.* Both, therefore, are re- 
markable results as obtained in particular cases by indi- 
viduals or by entire nations. Now, suppose both these 
processes conjoined, what a wonderful people you would 
have. Look at that handful of Greeks, who made for 
themselves a name that is like the sun in the heavens : 
look at that little collection of Italian outlaws, who 
gave laws to the world, and whose name remains 
synonymous with noble ! The distinctive character of 
Greeks and Romans, was that they combined the Gym- 
nasium and the Bath. 

Sir fV. Topham . — Is extreme perspiration weakening? 
— is very profuse perspiration weakening? — because that 
is the objection that is raised by people who are ignorant. 

Mr. Urquhart . — No substance goes out from you by 
perspiration, except the noxious matter that you ought 
to get rid of ; and you might as well ask if the dinners 
of a city might not be diminished were its sewers over- 
flushed. 

Mr. Wilson . — A man's greatest enemy is his stomach. 

* Sec posted, the Chapter on “ The Faem.** 
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A man would be a god if it were not for his stomach. 
Now, as there is no possibility of preventing man from 
destroying his health and strength by food, the bath 
comes in as the remedy. It not only diminishes his 
appetite, but it takes away all that excess that has been 
taken into the man’s stomach, and which, by over- 
loading his system, produces loss of rest, sleeplessness, 
incapacity. We shall never be able to invent any con- 
trivance which will act as a check to the quantity that 
a man will put into his stomach. We have the glorious 
resource of the bath, which controls, and regulates, and 
diminishes, and abstracts that which has been taken 
in excess ; because I suppose that, even in the instance 
of training, the reception of food is a very important 
item. While you take away the old matter by your 
bath and perspiration, you are supplying good and 
wholesome matter for the purposes of nutrition by the 
stomach. 

Mr. Witt — I think there are many here who would 
rather that the conversation should go upon the bath 
proper. What is the difference between the cleanliness 
of the East and that of the West ? We English esteem 
ourselves a clean people. 

Mr. Urquliart — As health can be appreciated only by 
disease, and disease by health, so it is with reference 
to cleanliness and filth. Those only who have gone 
through the bath can say, ‘‘ Now I know how filthy I 
have been.” But until you put a man through that 
process, he will be offended if you render him the ser- 
vice of telling him that he is filthy. Not only in the 
East, but in aU antiquity, throughout the whole human 
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race down to our times, and in our European districts 
of the world, there has been a standard of cleanliness — 
a standard in the mind applied to every action of man, 
and to every circumstance of life. The instinct of 
early society always pointed to the construction of a 
standard. So soon as a doubt arose men said, Let us 
solve this doubt consequently the simplest rule was 
adopted. If you go to the British Museum and look at 
the Elgin marbles you will see a standard of measurement 
in a bas relief representing the bust of a man with out- 
stretched arms. In the same way there was a standard 
of colour ; you have now all sorts of colours, but having 
lost the standard you have no colour. There was blue, 
red, and yellow ; these are now words only, the discri- 
minating sense having disappeared. So, in like manner, 
of right and wrong. There was therefore a standard 
of cleanliness. Nothing has cost me more than the 
attempts to convey such an idea to a European. I take 
a person into a suite of rooms belonging to the bath, 
and I say to him, This is ‘ the clean,^ and that is ‘ the 
dirty.' " I have had printed cards docketed clean ” 
and ‘‘ dirty," in order to fix. attention thereby. What 
we are examining now is no longer the bath of the 
East, but our own minds or our own bodies. The stan- 
dard of cleanliness was religious no less than social. The 
Jews had not the bath : the Mussulman ablutions are 
distinct from the bath — ^the five canonical washings 
were not superseded by the bath. These ablutions came 
from the fire-worshippers, who again did but copy. 
All religious, and consequently all political institutions, 
were based upon the ceremonial of cleanliness. Cleans 
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liuess was incorporated in the sacrifice to the Manes 
or the Ancestral worship. The oblation could not be 
made by an unclean person. The abdest is a washing 
only of the five organs, the hands, the feet, and the head, 
and it was with pure running water. Yet these have 
not of necessity to be repeated three or four times in 
the twenty-four hours. I may take my morning abdest. 
I then go on till night without another, if in the mean- 
time nothing has occurred to pollute me — ^that is to say 
if I have not been exposed to one of the five impurities 
from within, and if I have not been touched with any 
moist or unctuous matter, any external object which 
adheres to my skin. When pollution has occurred, 
the man can be restored to intercourse with his fellow 
man only after purification has been performed, which 
consists in washing first, and then rinsing; an idea 
which is wholly incompatible with our notion, which 
is putting a dirty limb in a vessel of clean water and 
so polluting it. The clothes are washed in the same 
way; so also the room you occupy. Once polluted, 
purification is imperative, on the penalty of ypBo facto 
excommunication. There is not a member of the 
Hindoo, of the Bhuddist, or Mussulman religions who 
from the moment of his birth to that of his death has 
ever once deviated in that respect. Christ on ehrth 
followed the ceremonial of the Jews. Open the Old 
Testament ; you will now see how incomprehensible to 
you have hitherto been all words connected with pollu- 
tion and purification. They must* remain so until you 
acquire the idea of a standard. The two principles 
have never stood in contrast or oppositfon except in my 
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own residence. They can only be in opposition to 
struggle, or if not to struggle, to be the one conquered 
by the other ; because I say, whenever they have come 
for a moment into open opposition, cleanliness has gone 
down before filth. You see it is just as the bath itself. 
The bath has been possessed through uncounted ages, 
through nearly all the races and varieties of mankind, 
and there never was an article in a paper written 
about it ; there never was a sheet of print about 
it ; there never was a word of talk about it ; it was 
possessed and known, and could not be talked about. 
Where not possessed, it cOuld not be written about. So 
of cleanliness. Where the rule of cleanliness exists, 
of course it cannot be spoken about. By those who do 
not practise it, again,^ of course, it cannot be spoken 
about. The two have come into contrast for the first 
time now and here ; and when you put to me the ques- 
tion how it was that I had thought of introducing the 
bath when no other European had done so, I was on the 
point of giving you this answer : ‘‘ The first time that I 
saw water poured over the hands in washing, instead of 
being accumulated in a basin to be dabbled in, I adopted 
that rule, and I have never since once deviated from 
it. I said to myself, This is my nature and not the other, 
and I practised it accordingly, and from that time to 
the present I never have washed my hands in dirty 
water. No other European has done the like, and there- 
fore no other European has introduced or could intro- 
duce the bath.’' The Sikh abjures community with 
mankind ; he is the renegade and outcast of all human 
classes and sects, and he establishes his war with the 
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human race by taking water and washing his hands in it, 
drinking it afterwards. You may imagine the loathing 
and disgust that a European creates in the East ; and 
you can now imagine what Easterns will become when 
that loathing disappears. ‘‘Civilisation'^ has driven 
the bath out of Greece. The last time I was at Con- 
stantinople I could not get a bath, at least such as it 
used to be. Cleanliness is a matter of self-examination, 
not of external seeming. You must acquire the ideal 
standard of cleanliness before you can acquire the habits 
of that refined people from whom you are endeavouring 
to adopt this practice. 

Mr. Wilson. — ^But, admitting cleanliness to be good, 
I am afraid that we must have a stronger argument than 
cleanliness to make the bath popular with the inhabitants 
of Great Britan. 

Mr. Urquhart . — Unless you introduce simultaneously 
with the bath the habits which belong to such a people 
as the Eomans or the Turks — because they are exceed- 
ingly alike — you will not have the bath long, if you 
have it at all, in England ; and you will have it dis- 
appearing, and leaving a noxious vapour behind, — you 
will have it vulgarized, debased, demoralized, ridiculous, 
and hateful ; and it will pass by as a vagary which a 
practical nation had the taste to detect and the sense to 
reject. 

Mr. Wilson . — ^But how are we to become Romans or 
Turks ? 

Mr. Urquhart . — I was saying to a gentleman, a little 
whilo ago, “ The bath is going on too quickly." As 
Lamartine said, “ Time only respects that in which he 
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has himself a part.” It is not an easy operation. You 
have had the bath in Europe. It belonged to the Celtic 
races. It was introduced, if not found, by the Romans. 
It was then introduced, by the Crusaders, against the 
plague. It was in use in the last generation univer- 
sally in Ireland. If then it is capable of going out 
merely by the want of discrimination, how much more 
so if you do not introduce it with all its proper conco- 
mitants P How is it to be introduced ? Who will be 
the undertakers P Tradesmen of one sort or another. 
Gain, and gain only, wiU be the object. If the bath 
is to be introduced, we must have a model insti- 
tution. The capital must be raised, not for dividends ; 
and there must be no pandering to the public taste 
or to common notions. I should be quite prepared to 
undertake — on condition of not being interfered with — 
not only for the architectural part, but also to instruct 
men in shampooing, so that the double and heavy expense 
and delay would1>e saved of sending out an architect to 
Constantinople, and bringing from Constantinople a 
staff of shampooers, &c. There can be no bath without 
shampooers. The luxury, the enjoyment, the cura- 
tive power of the bath are inseparable from the sham- 
pooing. If we had time, I could give you details of 
cures — marvellous cures — effected ; but I should always 
have to bring in shampooing as the operative part. I 
will only give you one instance. A medical man came 
to me yesterday from Torquay, Dr. Toogood, He had 
been for years bent, and unable to convey his food to 
his mouth, from a contraction of his fingers. He had 
two good hours of it, with shampooing ; he stood erect 
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before lie left the bath, and used at dinner his own 
knife and fork. Shampooing is a peculiar servicer a 
delicate operation. But it, too, is going out. If I 
were going into a bath at Constantinople, I would have 
a crowd of Turks round, to see the operation properly 
and elaborately performed. 

Mr. Wilson . — am afraid that you are assuming such 
a standard of perfection, that we can hardly hope to 
reach it, and that it hardly accords with the character of 
Englishmen to take such a holy view of the subject 
as you have just suggest^. And I think that if one 
Englishman gets rid of his gout in the bath, however 
imperfect the bath may be, he will induce others to 
come, and be equally rdieved. 

Mr. JJrguhart , — The medical men have not found 
it out as a cure, nor have the philosophers discovered it 
as a social element, nor the antiquaries renewed it as an 
adornment of life. Have they given you a single idea 
upon the subject ? Have they led afty man to desire 
its benefits, or to comprehend it ? Not the least. But 
the Turks have preserved it, and they practise it to this 
day. You can get the knowledge of its existing life 
from them, and you can transplant it from them just as 
you would transplant a lettuce. A standard being thus 
established, there will be no difficulty in extending the 
practice. If you commence wrong, you will not go 
right afterwards : if you commence wrong, you will 
certainly go wrong afterwards. Establish it as an insti- 
tution for the land, as well as a means of cure for the 
invalid,— give to it its attractions and its real and solid 
value, by bring^g it to bear upon the morals of the 
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people, by introducing habits of politeness, by affording 
a field for the meeting of the different classes of society, 
by giving man an idea of what man is, by enabling one 
man to see another man without his artificial covering 
of clothes, — then it will have re-formed a new standard 
of what is desirable and what is enjoyable in cleanli-» 
ness. 

Mr. Witt — ^You remember a medical man at your 
house the other day, who was desirous to establish a 
bath in the West of England, and his first observation 
was, “ I wish to build a bath for the rich, and another 
for the poor.” I remember you expressed your extreme 
disgust at such an idea. 

Mr, Wilson , — It is a very English idea, nevertheless. 

Mr, Urquhart — ^That separation of class into class, 
which you do not observe because it is your state, but 
which is so painful anywhere else, because even persons 
from the Continent are struck with it, is the great 
misfortune which every individual undergoes. That 

tuft-hunting,” that seeking the society of people above 
them, destroys half the value of life for every man. 
Whatever tends to destroy this false appetite, and to 
restore man to himself, is a blessing to the land and 
each of its inhabitants. I belong to England, but I 
belong to the Turks equally; and I can, therefore 
explain to you the cause of the difference in this respect 
between them and you: you are not polite, and you are 
not clean. When politeness is wanting, it is impossible 
for different classes to meet. In the East, I can make 
my servant sit down at table with me. The code of 
etiquette is so perpetually occurring, that intercourse 
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never engenders famiKarity: indeed, vulgarity is quite 
a modem invention, and only to be found with march 
of intellect.” Etiquette is there always, and marks the 
distinctions, whatever they are, and fixes those dis- 
tinctions, Here it is a different rule. The other is a 
rational and a real one, because the distinctions between 
man and man in their grades depends upon the age of 
a man, the wealth of a man, the talents of a man ; all 
.these so combined, that in every room there is always 
one man who is fixed upon as superior : no two men 
are considered equal for a moment. That being esta- 
blished, then, the form of etiquette is established : we 
all meet together ; it is nothing but for the pleasure of 
intercourse; no derogation takes place; the beggar 
comes and he sits down at the same table with the 
prince. Again: that free intercourse could not take 
place, unless cleanliness were equally common to all. 
Supposing that, by reason of a code of etiquette, the 
workman from the streets could come and sit down at 
table here, the state of his Lands would prevent it. It 
is utterly impossible to have fr^e — let me say, human — 
intercourse among a people, unless those characteristics 
belong to all and each — namely, politeness and clean- 
liness. But if this distinction is drawn, and the enjoy- 
ment of intercourse with our fellow-creatures is limited, 
then what ensues ? You put something else in the 
place of your enjoyment ; you lose the natural grafifi- 
cation in intercourse from the qualities of the individual : 
the something else which you put in lieu of this is your 
own self-love. The present Grand Vizier was formerly 
ambassador here. I put the following question to hiTn ; — 
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♦'What strikes you as being the essential contrast 
between your people and mine P He thought for a 
moment and said : " It seems to me the chief contrast 
is this : that we visit one another because we like it ; 
and you visit one another that you may be seen in 
certain places.” 

To politeness and cleanliness another quality has to 
be added to make a people happy, and that is sobriety. 
Sixty million pounds a-year are expended upon stimu- 
lants alone in this country. The desire is unquestion- 
ably, in part, superinduced by anxiety of mind and 
suffering of body, to which may be afforded, in many 
cases, instantaneous relief. Look at the aliments for 
disease thus furnished — the amount of drugs, the loss 
of valuable time, the expenditure of needful means. 
The enterprise is too simple, it is too easy, it is too 
great : there is the difficulty. 

Mr. Pollard.— (jdiXi you explain how, after the bath 
had been in such universal use among the ancients, 
and was found of such remedial advantage, that it fell 
into, disuse, and appears to have been lost in Europe 
soon after the introduction of Christianity, and only 
kept up in the East among the Mahomedans P 

Mr. Urquhart . — I think I can: mankind is very 
stupid. 

Mr. Wikon . — Is there any project before us for such 
an institution as that which you mention P 

Mr. Urquhart . — I am not aware of any actually 
formed. I wish to revert to the word " bath : ” in it 
resides the great obstacle. The application of external 
caloric to the frame is a very simple idea, but it is 
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impenjeptible behind the fog of the word ‘*bath." 
Boiliiig 'water is poured over my feet; I prevent a 
blister from forming ; and next day I put on shoes and 
stockings, as if nothing had happened. There is no 
medical means by which to prevent the blister, to relieve 
the pain, and suddenly to restore the foot to its pristine 
state. A medical man observes the incident : he says, 

The bath has done it/^ Now, if he said, ‘‘ Heat has 
done it,^^ it would be impossible for him to resist a 
return upon himself, and say, “ Have I, then, up to this 
hour disregarded at once the simplest and the most 
powerful of aU the agencies of nature ? 

As many persons have questioned the accuracy of 
the statement I made in my lecture at Brompton, 
respecting the degree of heat to which I had been 
subjected at Berlin, when there recovered from the 
jaws of death, I wish to recur thereto, as there are 
now in this room four persons present who were 
eye-witnesses. The malady was rheumatic, fever, 
accompanied with spasms and local congestion. I 
was beyond all medical treatment, and sinking rapidly 
under the most excruciating tortures. The facilities 
of the German stove enabled those whio attended 
me to heat a room. By keeping up a constant fire 
in the stove, the room was got up to 150 degrees. 
This was persevered in for a whole afternoon, and the 
ensuing night ; the greater portion of the next day the 
same. It relieved me from pain, but it did not touch the 
malady* The next day, the 25th of August, there was a 
consultation at half-*past three o’clock, and a telegraphic 
message, indicating a fatal termination, sent thereon to 
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Ikmdon. Then it was that, as by a last mental effort, 
I caught at the idea of more heat^ and proposed it in a 
whisper. The sofa was brought close up to the stove, 
blankets placed all rotmd, and so the heat was got up 
to 176®. At eight o'clock that evening I was brush* 
ing my own hair %ith my own two hands! I 
expressed myself in these words : I cannot under- 
stand how I could have been ill." The medicaL 
man, coming in, stood aghast in the middle of the 
room; he trembled, stuttered, and walked away. To 
have said a word would have been to admit a miracle : 
he was terrified. Talk of miracles, you could not have 
.anything more like a miracle than this. Now, had 
the additional twenty-five degrees not been obtained, 
this would have been an experiment triumphantly 
to quote in proof of the delusion of the influence of 
heat.* 

Mr. Wilson. — Mr. Urquhart comes before us in a two- 
fold sense as a discoverer ; he not only discovers the bath, 
but he discovers an application of the bath which was not 
known before, which originatedinhisown instinct. Itwas 
necessary to be in the state in which he was, and to 
have his mind to be able to suggest probably that it 
was not a temperature of 150® that was suitable 

* At this time I attributed the result to the difference be- 
tween 150^ and 175^. I haye since seen that the difference 
lay much deeper : haring been brought close up to the store 
merely for increase of heat, an unexpected effect followed. 
The body was exposed to the rays of heat. These rays hare 
distinct properties from transmitted heat, as I hare since 
discorered. This may be termed aciivo heat^ as contrasted with 
passive heat. 

D 
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to him, but that it was a temperature of 170^. But 
we have known nothing of heat as a ^eatment of 
disease. I do not know any work where it has been 
referred to in the most distant, manner. Here a new 
mode of treating disease has been introduced by Mr. 
IJrquhart. A short time since lisaw a gentleman now 
present suffering under a well-known disease, exima, — 
a disease which is generally very intractable, which 
requires careful treatment by means of medicine, and is 
a long time before the constitution is able to throw it 
off. I saw that gentleman going into a bath at a high 
temperature, and remaining in it for many hours — 
whole night for example, I think, or living in it almost 
for two days, and it struck me that there was an experi- 
ment going on which was verj^ interesting to see, and I 
should like to know the result of it. I made an inquiry 
as to the result to-day, and I find that the result was a 
most perfect cure in a short space of time. I am 
ashamed to say, in a much shorter space of time than I 
could have effected it, and the agent of cure was the 
application of caloric to the surface of the body in the 
way detailed to-night. Was there any modification of 
food? 

Mr. Witt . — The point was the temperature of 160® 
as compared to that of 120®, the temperature as stopping 
fermentation. 

Mr. IJrquhart . — After what you witnessed in 1852, 
when you treated me and saw me recover, under the 
action of the bath, after considering my case desperate, 
I made sure of you, I was certain that some day you 
would come back to me. 
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Mr. Wilson . — ^You are mistaken. That incident 
made no impression on me. I only considered it a case 
of extraordinary endurance. I said no other man would 
go through with the like. How could I do otherwise, 
I was doctusy you were indoctus. How could I be taught 
by you? 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^But I have not finished my Berlin 
story yet ; indeed the most instinictive part is still to tell. 
I thought myself cured. That is on the 25th August. 
Half a dozen friends took tea with me, some of whom are 
now present. I was put to , bed in the cold room. I was 
seized again during the night ; before I could get the 
other room heated several,hours elapsed, and the malady 
had returned in all its violence, at least of pain. Then the 
struggle came on between heat and disease. It lasted for 
ten days. It was like the pumps working against a leak. 
I was only able to get back to England by having a room 
heated beforehand ready for me at each hotel as I 
arrived. They made no difficulty about it, and would 
made no additional charge. At Dusseldorf the room 
was large and lofty, and the heat was up to 190^. Mr. 
Wilson has spoken of my ‘‘instinct.” It was no 
instinct. I am slow and patient at my work. It 
was a conclusion worked out. In Turkey the large 
attendance at the baths, and the opening and shut- 
ting of the doors causes a lowering of the tempe- 
rature during the day. If you go at a late hour it 
is full of vapour. Often in travelling I slept in the 
bath ; and was led to this in part from the enjoyment 
I derived from the dry air which you get at early morn- 
ing. I had thus my mind fixed upon the dry air to 
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begin with, as contrasted with steam, and soon after 
began to employ the bath as a medicine^ or in lieu of 
medicine. 

Mr, Witt , — ^At the lecture that you gare at firompton 
you spoke of “ Nature^s thermometer,” to the effect that 
at particular points of the scale there were operations 
effected on the human body with the same regularity 
and certainty as in chemistry, metallurgy, &c. Will 
you enlarge on this point P 

Mr, Urquhart, — My starting point was that fever 
hod a standard degree, just as boiling water, — the one 
being 212^, the other 112®. Why was it not 111® or 
113® P I have worked at that while riding along 
moors and toiling up hill^sides. I finally answered 
myself thus : If it were 113® it would no longer be 
fever.” If water boiled at 213®, the whole eco- 
nomy of nature would be upset. I then saw that the 
fever was not the disease, but the effort of nature to cure 
the disease. So I looked deeper for the disease. The 
next formula was, Help nature over the 112®.” This 
came out true. My first stage, then, was 112®. It was 
long before I reached the second, 160®. This was fixed — 
not merely on account of coagulation and fermenta- 
tion, but because it puts you safe beyond that at which 
the sebaceous glands are emptied, — ^that at which 
gummy matter is dissolved, together with the solution 
of some active chemical agents. But the stage of 160® 
is not final, for to reach it you must go far beyond 
it. You do not raise the temperature of the body 
to that of the medium in which you place it. This 
medium must rise far above 160®, to give you 
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the effect of 112® ; and this again is only prac- 
ticable through the extraordinary facility presented 
to this very end, as I suppose, by the circulation of 
the blood. That blood, at the extremity of its course 
flies, as it were, in air, from one system of vessels to 
the other. A certain portion of it is thus constantly 
presenting itself on the surface of the skin ; so that 
with the bath say at 200®, you may get a portion of 
the blood operated upon, so as to take inflammation out 
of it ; and as all the blood will successively pass in Hke 
manner — ^perhaps in half an hour, certainly in forty- 
five minutes — the whole blood of the body will be sub- 
jected to a similar action. The cholera might have been 
arrested with as much certainty as I feel in dealing with 
any ordinary disease. A man in the Midland Counties — 
by an absurd process of reasoning, it is true — fell upon 
the idea of heat as the cure, and they shut him up in a 
madhouse. I have amongst these papers the pamphlet 
he published at the time. He used to put them before 
a hot fire, with blankets ; and he cured, as he states, 
every person he undertook. I am myself an instance 
of a cured relapse in cholera. It occurred at Gibraltar. 
Dr. Bumbreck, now chief of the London staff, attended 
me. On the occasion of the relapse he was not within 
reach. I got down four men from the Arsenal. I 
gave one Umb to each. I was put in hot-water, 
blankets were put round me, and I told the men to hit 
me as hard as they could, to relax the congestion. Br. 
Bumbreck used these words: — ‘‘Your determination 
has saved your life ; there was no other chance.” It 
was not the determination, but the reasoning. 
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Mr, Wilson, — Mr. Frquhart lias certainly shown us 
some very important matters to-night. He has shown 
not only the good effects of caloric upon the body, but 
he has also shown the manner in which heat may 
be brought to operate upon the body. It is faown 
to all physiologists, that the interior of the body 
does not become elevated in temperature, however 
high the temperature may be to which it is exposed ; — 
that a man with a thermometer in his mouth may be in 
a temperature of 400^, and the thermometer will keep 
the same temperature as if he were in a temperature of 
60®. Therefore, at first sight, it might be a little 
di£5[cult to understand (the temperature being 90®) how 
these high temperatures could act upon the body at 
large ; but it is quite clear that the surface of the body 
must be super-heated : and if all the blood of the body 
is brought to the surface of the body, within a certain 
number of minutes, it is clear that the whole of the 
blood of the body must be super-heated, and must be 
placed in a perfectly new physiological condition to that 
in which it was placed before. In fact, it must be in 
a state we can scarcely comprehend, possessing the 
power of 'destroying poison, resisting poison, putting 
the morbid changes altogether in a new point of 
view, and explaining that which otherwise is somewhat 
diffictdt to understand — the extr^rdinary power which 
heated air has op disease. It has lately been dis* 
covered that sulphur and india-^rubber being subjected 
to a ye^ high temperature, they combine in such a 
manner as to produce a substance totally different from 
both — a substance possessing extraordinary and very 
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valuable qualities — which goes by the name of vulcanite, 
and which is now applied to supply materials for artifi- 
cial gums. It is indestructible, impermeable to mois- 
ture, exceedingly light, smooth, not altered by use, 
inexpensive, and may be melted into moulds, and not 
requiring the mechanical process which the preparation 
of plates for the mouth before required. So that it has 
become the means not only of supplying teeth, but of 
preserving the mouth when the teeth have been actually 
lost. I mention this as an illustration of the way in 
which heat acts chemically upon two substances brought 
together, which opens to us a new field of research as 
to the mode in which the blood itself might be influ- 
enced by a very high temperature. Of the value of the 
bath, there can be no doubt, as all those who have been 
in it must be witnesses to. Some of us have ^en its 
influence upon disease. I have seen gentlemen who 
have had the gout dissolved out of their loins. A short 
time back a medical man applied to me, who was sufler- 
ing from a very terrible and annoying complaint called 
prurigo. I recommended him to pay Mr. Witt a visit. 
He came here ; he had a bath, which he enjoyed very 
much, and he left his complaint behind him. That 
gentleman went away to his own town, and has there 
established a bath ; and 1 have no doubt that he there 
hopes to be most useful to his fellow-men, as his fellow* 
men have been of use to him here, OSierefore those of 
the medical profession who have been fortunate enough 
to see its good effects, I think will not lose sight of 
them. For my ovm part, I intend, as soon as I can^ to 
$t up a bath. The great question of all is the mstitu- 
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ticm of the bath in Great Britain. I think that is tte 
subject to which Mr. Urquhart has been endeayouring 
to draw our attention. 

Mr. XJrquhxrt . — I hare always expected to be met 
with the objection that the temperature <rf the body 
couH not be raised. I neyer had to give the answer 
which I have now given, because the objection was 
never put ; and probably if Mr. Wilson had not been 
sitting beside me I should not have thought of doing so 
now. I felt that though not making the objection, it 
would have occurred to him afterwards. 

[After a pause.] 

Mr. Urquhart . — had intended to be concise in an- 
swering, but that required consecutiveness mquestioning. 
You have been rather discursive, and I consequently 
diffuse. I am therefore desirous to sum up more metho- 
dically. We have spoken of — 

1. Bringing the dcin into action^ and so evoking its 
latent powers, as the means of reinvigorating the con^ 
stitution and throwing off disease. 

3. Of heait independentlg of that of the asd its 
effect upon the morbid condition of the blood. 

These are the two salient ideas which I have to pre- 
sent, affording the means of cure severally for ohronio 
and acute disorders. But we have not touched upon — ^ 

3. JSndasnme and JExomoee, or that law of nature 
by which the contents of a vessel are interchanged 
with the contents of an external medium. This 
is now practised in tanning. Inst^d of laying^ 
as formerly, i^ns and tan alternately in layers, now 
they sew up the skin and put the tanning rnatto^ 
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outside. You would suppose that if you put the 
tanning matter on both sides of the skin it would be 
the best means of impregnating the skin> but it is not 
so ; and what formerly took months to effect is now done 
in a few hours. This is by endosmose. This law of 
nature is the source of vegetation. It is also the motor 
in those mysterious functions of our frame where we are 
unable to trace oif^anic instrumentality. If you take 
a bladder and fill it with water, adding some foreign 
matter, such as vermilion, and if you put that bladder 
in a vessel of water, presently you will see the water 
all around coloured. The foreign matter will find its 
escape out of that bag the moment you immerse it in 
water. The same will happen if you employ thin slabs 
of marblcr' If you will look at the human body as a 
bladder, and expose it to the same action by giving it 
an external medium, and if you facilitate the trans- 
mission by a high temperature, you will see how, by the 
bath, you can extract from the body its foreign and 
incidental contents. Exosmose geneially acts from the 
denser to the less dense medium, as if in order that more 
should benefit thereby, and discharge the matter which 
is contained within ; say that the body contains mercury 
which may have lain there for years, apply the external 
medium and you can draw it but, and that too whilst 
the perspiration pouring out facilitates its exit. I was 
led to connect endosmose with the actioh of heat by one 
day seeing a butcher strip the skin from off a sheep. 
It came away snow white, without tincture of blood ; 
yet the blood circulates in the skin. A word calls thd 
instantaneous colour to the chedc^the t^-tale Uood: 
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Endosmose, then, enters into the mechanism of the circu- 
lation, and it is at the moment of this mysterious flight 
that the perspiration is dropped. This is a third branch. 

4. Electricity. You know what it is to isolate a chamber 
for the purpose of making experiments. You never isolate 
a chamber for the benefit of your bodies. I have got an 
isolated chamber, and if 1 am fatigued, I go into it, and 
am rdieved, and in a few minutdl fit to resume my 
work. I will not talk of negative or positive electricity, 
but this is sure and certain, that when a man is not in 
condition he is short of electricity ; he is a machine and 
is worked by means of it ; he produces it for his need, 
and what he does not keep for himself goes off to others. 
I defy you to distinguish between animal heat and elec- 
tricity. At one time I had all the mattresses and 
cushions stuffed with silk, but I have found that marble 
is a sufficiently good non-^conductor, and as my prin- 
cipal bath is a chamber of marble I obtain the results of 
isolation. Nor is it only that the electricity in course 
of generation is not extravasated, does not fly off to 
the nethermost parts of the earth, and aid a Tartar to 
mount his horse, or a Ohinaman to use his chop-stickB, 
but the supply is increased with a diminution of the 
drain of vital power. There is heat supplying what 
your unaided chemical process had hard labour to get 

5. Actinim^ historically and constructively. The type 
of the bath ascends to primitive and unartificial sooieries- 
Therefore it was coufined and dark. The Turkish bath 
is dark and gloomy, no sun comes in, ^le Boman bath 
originally was dark: at a later period it was light; 
they had plate glass, but there was no ideaof letting the 
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sun in. They had the idea of the sun playing on their 
naked person which indeed superseded his utility in the 
bath. The only thing I have ventured on in the way 
of innovation has been to let in the sun> and that has 
arisen from having been the first to introduce the prac- 
tice to a race which had it not without the concurrent 
introduction of the normal building. You will see in 
my bath in the garden a slab of glass let into the wall, 
so that when reclining on the couch in the hottest part 
the sun streams in full upon you. 

6. Ckanliness, This can be obtained by no other 
process ; and this alone is probably equal in curative 
effects for the sum and generality of maladies to the 
whole contents of all the apothecaries’ shops in the 
three kingdoms. 

With these six distinct means of action, what a 
command is not acquired over the whole of the pheno- 
mena of human life ! 

I have not spoken of medicine, for it is foreign to the 
subject. Medical science has perceived none of these 
means of cure. What I say has no connexion with 
vulgar and general abuse of the profession. I myself 
am too happy tp profit by the knowledge and science 
of the physician when I require such aid ; but while I 
respect his science of physiology, and within limits of 
pathology, I have no respect for him in reference to thp 
means of cure. 

Mr. WilsQti . — ^W e claim the bath : jt belongs to us ; 
it is a great medicine. 

Mr. Witt .* — The moment that any patient spea^ tp 

* Mr. Witt is a retired medical mmt having had for wmj 
years an extensive practice at Bedford. 
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a medical man about the batb^ he has but one answer : 
** It is a capital thing, but — pointing to his individual 
patient — ** it will not suit you.” He first of all tells 
what is not true, saying he understands it ; and then 
he goes on to flatter the self-love of his patient. 

Mr. Wihm . — ^When Mr. IJrquhart first spoke to me 
about the bath, I thought I knew as much about it as 
he did. I am ashamed to say that I took no notice of 
his invitation to see it, till somebody said to me one 
day, There is a gentleman living in Princess-terrace, 
who wants you to go and see his bath. You must not 
put it off, because it is a thing to be seen ; but if you 
agree to go, you must look upon it as a religious act, 
and not fail,’’ and then I came to Mr. Witt's bath, and 
since then I have ceased to be myself. I am now a 
disciple of the bath. 

JIfr. UrquharL — ^My statement was that medical 
science had not possessed itself of these means ; and as 
they are the most simple and the most effectual — as 
they are of undoubted benefit in many diseases in which 
medicine has no pretension to interpose between patient 
and disorder, it follows that when a medical man l>er- 
oeives this new light, he also perceives his own previous 
darkness, so that there can be no acceptance without re^ 
cantation. And thus it is that the matter has been viewed 
by the body of practitioners. Their instinct tells them 
that there is that in it which is incontrovertible ; and 
that instinct is true. But they have another instinct 
which is not true, which is that they will lose their 
individual j^tients. The medical man with a founda- 
tion of practice, and a superstructure of capacity, who 
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Will frankly accept and boldly act upon these new 
perceptions, will have the profession at his mercy, say 
for instance, Abemethy. Their tremulous state is by 
nothing better exhibited than by this : that there has 
appeared in the course of this long discussion but a 
single exception to that timorousness that will neither 
accept nor deny. The incident may be an appropriate 
close to this evening’s discussion. 

Br. Corrigan, holding a professorship in Dublin, and 
so instructing the ndn^ of the young, whilst operating 
on the bodies of the old ; a journalist, too, and pro« 
prietor of a review, has taken up the defence of 
medical science against the bath. By the aid of this 
science he has learned that that temperature which 
many of those present have enjoyed and benefited by, 
parches the skin, inflames the blood, convulses the 
heart, smites the brain, and drives distracted spleen 
and liver, stomach and kidneys. In fact that in 
140^ man becomes a cinder. I could not be 
indifferent to the means of instruction and correction 
thus afforded me, and I being, as Mr. Wilson has said, 
not doctmy and he being very doctue^ 1 addressed 
myself to him craving for enlightenment in regard to 
some of the incidents of my daily life. I hold in my 
hand a copy of a letter which I wrote to him. Would 
you like to hear it P 

Mr. Wihon.^'&Y aU means let us hear it. 

•* Eiverside, Feb. 16, 1859. 

Sib,— A few days ago I saw a controversy on the Turkish 
bath in an Irish paper, and glanced at the concluding paragraph 
of a letter of yours, to the effect that heat (140^) was injurious 
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and dangerous to the human frame. I therefore take the 
liberty of submitting to yuu my domestic experience of the last 
four«and*twenty hours, trusting that you will be so good as to 
set me right in regard to the explanation of the phenomena. 

1. Yesterday forenoon, I being absent from home, my child» 
aged four and a half, playing before the drawing-room fire, lost 
his balance, and sayed himself by falling, with his right hand 
closed, against the bar of the grate, indicting a severe bum 
across the upper part of the hand. The servant in charge 
applied spermaceti, but in consequence of the agony which the 
child suffered, he was, after some time, taken into the bath, at 
about 180®. The pain was immediately allayed, and from that 
time he experienced none until the time that I returned, late 
in the evening, when I had the bath heated up to about 230^ 
in the hottest part : kept him in it, varying the heats, for about 
an hour and a half. This morning he was in at the same heat, 
but for a longer period. The blister which had risen over the 
whole injured surface has collapsed, except in one comer. 
From my experience, I am satisfied thal; had he been submitted 
to the action of heat immediately on the occurrence of the 
burn, the injured part by this time would have exhibited no 
traces of the accident. 

I have now to submit to you, — First, how a temperature of 
dry air at 230^ did not produce on this child the consequences 
which you state to be inevitable even at 140® P Secondly, how 
it was that in this case the pain ceased within ten minutes of 
his being subjected to a high degree of heat, and that reco- 
very has been the rapid result P 

2. A lady resident here (six months enceinte) ^ and in the habit 
of taking a bath every morning, complained yesterday of suffer- 
ing much at night from oppression in the region of the stomach, 
palpitation of the heart, inability to lie on the left side. I re- 
commended her to try the bath at night as well as the morn- 
ing, and also to subject herself for a longer period of time to 
the highest temperature. She consequently did so last night, 
and her report this morning is that she passed an excellent 
night, suffered from none of the causes of uneasiness, and was 
able to sleep on her left side. She had formerly found benefit 
from taking the bath at night, but never to the same extent. 
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But on tkose former oooasionfl it was a vapour bath which she 
had taken, and not a dry-air one. She further observed, with 
respect to last night, that when sitting in the hottest part, the 
palpitations seemed rather increased than diminished ; but that 
while conscious of the rapidity of motion, she suffered no 
inconvenience or mental uneasiness : the weight seemed to be 
taken off. 

Hot air being injurious to the human frame, the results in 
in this case also require explanation. 

3, Although the incident I am about further to add has not 
occurred within the twenty-four hours, yet it is one so simple 
and striking that I vent.ure to trouble you with it. At the time 
I sent for the medical man at Hickmans worth, to be witness 
should the accuracy of my statement be questioned. I had 
returned home late one night, had got on my dressing-gown 
and slippers, and was seated before the fire. The candles not 
having been lit, and wanting a cup of tea in a hurry, the ser- 
vant placed the teapot on the rug beside my foot, and in pour- 
ing the boiling water into it he missed the teapot, and poured it 
over my foot. Without the delay of a moment I was carried 
into the bath, remained there, exposing it to the extremest 
heat I could endure, for a couple of hours. I repeated the 
operation early next morning. In the afternoon of that day 
tliere were no traces whatever of the scald except a few small 
blisters on the other parts of the leg, where sparks had fallen, 
but which spots had not been subjected to the same heat as the 
scald itself. You wdll understand that a jet of hot air was 
directed upon one particidar part of the foot. The sparks on 
other parts not having been observed were not so treated. 

Here I have to submit how a scald from boiling water was 
not aggravated by hot air, and how it was cured except by the 
hot air, seeing that no other means were applied to it P 

Although 230^ is the habitually highest temperature at pre- 
sent used, that is by no means the limit. Two medical men 
from 8t. Thomas* Hospital came down recently to inspect my 
bath. It was raised that dai^ to nearly 300^, much to their 
enjoyment and benefit (both of them being themselves in- 
valids). 

I cannot close this letter without thanking you for boldly 
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raising for tke first time as a medical man the question of the 
action of heat on the human firame. 

1 hare the honour to remain, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

D* Ubquhabt. 

To Dr. Corrigan, Dublin. 

Mr. Wihon . — shall be curious to hear the answer 
to that letter. 

Mr. Urquhart — am sorry I cannot gratify your 
curiosity^ for no answer has as yet reached my hands. 
(Exclamations of surprise.) 



Removal of Barrenness. 

(Note to page 6.) 

At first, I of course believed, in common with every 
other European, that the bath was a Mussulman institu- 
tion. When an old sheik told me the reverse, and 
added that one of the reasons which constrained Mahomet 
to give in to its use was, that it produced fruitfulness 
in women, I passed the notion by as trivial or fan- 
tastic. It was only on hearing from the writer of the 
paper on the Farm (inserted elsewhere), of the effect on 
cattle, that the statement of the old sheik returned 
upon me. 

On the farm in question the case had been brought 
to a test perfectly satisfactory, viz., the same individuals, 
male and female, being tried, first without the bath, that 
is before it came into use; and then tried with the bath ; 
failure being the result in the one case, success in the 
other, all other circumstances remaining unchanged. 

After the statement of such results, I reverted to the 
tradition preserved of the opinions prevailing twelve 
hundred years ago among the women of the East, as 
to an indication of great value, and a conclusion founded 
on experience. 

Indeed, it has only to be stated in order ^ to carry con- 
viction with it — that, as on the health and vigour of 
the parents depend the vigour of the offspring, so on 
the same qualities of the would-be parents must it 
depend, whether they have ofispring or not. As the 
bath invigorates for all purposes, so must it invigorate for 
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each purpose. It will be seen elsewhere that the effect 
on the stomach is to promote, alike desire and per- 
form^ce — that is, gives appetite and facilitates diges- 
tion. 

But, independently of this general oause^ Ihere is a 
special one. Some functions are peculiarly electrical, 
and this process of the application of pure heat calls 
forth an electrical intensity in the body, which is not 
dispersed as it would be were the heat accompanied by 
moisture, or the subject of it encumbered with clothing. 
Nor is this all. The activity of secretions must depend 
on their purity. The purity of these must depend on 
the general purity of the blood- 

Nor in regard to the delicate matter under review, 
and consequently so difficult to handle, is the purity of 
the exterior of our bodies to be overlooked. It is the 
imagination alone that can here take upon itself to 
be the expoimder to the individual mind, of the arcana 
of physiology. 

That it should have reqxiired the case of these 
cattle to call my attention to a point so grave as the 
propagation of the species, through a practice which I 
am introducing among my countrymen, is to me both 
stmnge and humiliating; and the more so, as particular 
instances have not been wanting which sufficed to 
awaken the attention of the most indifferent ; such as 
three children at a Urih by the bath mistress at Bristol, 
and within the week, four children at a birth by the 
bath unstress at Liverpool All these children have 
done well, as have their mothers. They were both in 
the balk up to the hour of their confinement. These 
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women liad Seen for a considerable period, aa also their 
husbands, in the bath daily, acting as shampooers. It 
is to be hoped that ladies going in periodically only,, 
and then only to be shampooed, would not run the risk: 
of so large a fertility. However, it is perhaps forininitte 
for the bath that the career of Malthus was cut short, 
before it came on the carpet. 


Ease iii Childbirth. 

(Note to page 6.) 

In respect to childbirth, there can be no question as 
to the solid reasons possessed by Mussulman women, in 
the time of Mahomet, for coercing him in regard to 
his violent prejudice against the bath. That the use of 
it during gestation relieves the worst symptoms, and 
prepares the body for its severe trial ; that the use of 
it immediately afterwards allays incipient fever, 
relieves in very grave cases of lactation, is established 
beyond question by numerous cases that have occurred 
in England within the last few years. 

As evidence of action on that order of functions and 
complaints, I would refer to its beneficial effects in that 
malady, as dreaded by women as cancer, ovarian dropey. 

I subjoin some passages from Lady Mary W. Mon- 
tagu, who did introduce vaccination from the Turks, 
but who did not introduce the bath 

dauuary 4. 

What is most wonderful is the exemplaon they (Tmhisk 
women) seem to enjoy from the enrse entailed <m the 
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They §ee all company the day of their delivery, and at the 
fortnight’s end return risits, set out in their jewels and new 
clothes. I wish I may find tAe influence of the climate in this 
particular. But I fear I shall continue an Englishwoman in 
that afiair. 

Lady Mary Montagu was in the habit of going to 
the bath after her confinement. She writes : — 

March 10. 

I don’t mention this as one of my diverting adFentures, 
though I must own that it is not half so mortifying here as in 
England, there being as much difference as there is between 
a little cold in the head, which sometimes happens here, and 
the constunption coughs so common in London. I returned 
my visits at three weeks* end, and about four days ago crossed 
the sea which divides this place from Constantinople to make 
a new one. 

The following is from a lady who, reporting the case 
of another, reports also her own : — 

I wish you had been with me during my last visit to Ire- 
land, or that I could convey to you what I saw ; for I am sure 
it would remove both doubts and objections, and induce you 
to make use of the means which I have myself found so very 
agreeable for the alleviation of the great trouble aud penalty 
of our sex. 

A lady in a house where we were staying was near her 
confinement. They had a bath, but only just completed. 
Consequently she had only been using it for a short time. 
She looked anything but well, and was not able for much 
axerdon. We returned to the same house in about a month} 
1 never saw such a change in any one. She looked perfectly 
fresh and well, and told me that she felt a different creature. 
She had been using the bath both night and morning ever 
since. 

, Now« then, this is what I have to tell you ; and it is only 
the repetition of what I have already told you in my own case : 
but tlmre k a virtue in repetition. When I recollect that for* 
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merlf I could do nothing without my wnli, my drire, or my 
g^ap, and now that I write a great deal, seldom walk, and am 
never on horseback, I think I have given yon the proof positive, 
and shall expect yon to thank me for this in the way that will 
please me best : that is, by sending for a builder, without a 
moment’s delay, that you may know the benefit of the bath 
even yet before your trial comes on : at least, have it for after- 
wards. Having this imexpected and blessed means placed 
within one’s reach, I should be guilty of a crime if I did not 
endeavour to obtain it for those I love. For you, too, it is not 
less so, to put it lightly aside. 

The following instructive curiosity is from a savage 
people : — 

CALIVOBWIAV MinWIVBnY. 

[From the Medical News,” Sept. 5, 1863.'] 

The mother now (after the birth) remains quiet for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, when she goes to the nearest spring or pool 
of water, in which she bathes herself thoroughly. She is next 
caused to undergo a species of steam-bath, which is prepared by 
digging a hole in the earth, in which are placed hot stones, 
which are covered with sticks, over which are placed herbs ; 
next water is poured upon the stones, the patient, meanwhile, 
being placed over them in such a manner as to be exposed to 
the vapour thus generated. She is exposed to this medicated 
vapour bath, wrapped in blankets, for hodf a and thus 
returns to her hut, from which I have o^n seen her come 
forth, in two or three days afterwards, in comparatively good 
health, and resume her ordinary avocations. 

Effect of the Bath on the Milk. 

Letter from Mr. Crawska^. 

\ ' Tynemouth, Feb. 1863. 

Dr. Bramwell, of Horth ShiddA, when here to*>day, seeing 
the ohildxen, who are in the first stage of whooping cough, said 
he was curious to see what would be the course of &e complaini 
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witiii the use of the hath. He expected it would he much modi* 
fied. He had found the hath had a strong tendency to increase 
aU excretions ; and he concluded, therefore, it would assiijt in 
the throwing off the mucous substance, on the getting rid of 
which recovery depended. He has himself had a hath for some 
time. He had never tried the bath upon whooping cough, not 
having had a case in his house ; hut a lady, during the period 
of lactation, had found that the use of the hath increased the 
milk very considerably without causing any fatigue or exhaus- 
tion* He had most carefully questioned her as to this. Since 
he had discovered this, other ladies among his patients had 
tried his hath for the same purpose, and in all cases with the 
same result. The usual heat of his bath is 150^ to 160^ * 

From JDr. BrammU* 

Forth Shields, Feb. 22, 1864 

I have found the Turkish hath have a decided influence in 
two oases in promoting an increase of the secretion of milk. 
One lady stated that she felt a decided rush into the breasts 
while in the hath, and that she always found after a bath taken 
in the evening that there was a much better supply of milk for 
the child during the night. The other case I purposely re* 
quested to use the hath, with the object of increasing the flow 
of milk, which was exceedingly scanty; and I found a good 
result : hut the lady had not opportunity to continue the use 
of the hath sufficiently frequent to have any permanent effeci 

March, 1864 

A lady who had been obliged to wean her child, from defi- 
denoy in the secretion of mUk, asked my permission to have a 
Turkish bath, about ten days a{|pr having weaned her child. 
She informed me that while in the bath the breasts were so 
stimulated that they filled with milk, even to running out. 
She considered that there had been no milk in the breasts for 
at least a w^k previoixs to taking the bath. 



Ovarian Dropsy. 

Dr* Tallin to Mr. TTrquha/rt, 

Turkish Batlis, Brighton, Beh. 22. 

Sir,— I have been honoured by the receipt of yours of this 
morning respecting a case of ovarian dropsy under my care. 
I expect you met with it in ** Public Opinion** of Nov. 7, which 
was a spontaneous effusion of gratitude on the part of the 
patient herself. The case is not yet completed, and therefore 
I have refrained from publishing it. At present the facts are 
these : — 

She took six baths without my knowledge in the beginning 
of May last, when, finding herself the better for them, she 
placed herself under my care, and came into my house. She 
was then unable to walk, and ashirge as she coiUd be, without 
endangering her life. She had then been tapped three times. 

Before resuming the bath, I drew off eighteen quarts of 
fluid ; and from that time to Dee. 4th I kept the disease at 
bay — ^that is, kept deposition balanced by absorption. 

This was accomplished jointly by medicinal treatment^ 
great attention to diet, and her taking a bath daily from May 
to December last ; during which period she daily improved in 
health and strength, was capable of walking six miles a day, 
and was looked upon as the model of female health and vigour 
in my family. 

On December 4, circumstances compelled her to return 
home ; and I am fearful, with the loss of her bath, the deposit 
of fluid may have regained the ascend^t : but time alone will 
show this. 

There is, however, another disease over which the bath has 
tormpUte control^ even in its later stages, viz., tubercular con- 
sumption ; and inasmuch as its altar is stained with the blood 
of the largest number of victims, it is the most important dis- 
ease to which humanity is subject. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and obliged Servant, 

A. TotfLinir* 


David Urquhart, Esq., Ac* 



The Use of the Bath in the 
Tropics. 

(Note to page 7.) 

Our fellow subjects have been transferred to the re- 
gions of the yellow fever in the New World, of putrid and 
intermittent fevers in the Old. Our medical men have 
been transported likewise to Jamaica and Sierra Leone. 
Every inducement was thus supplied to profit by the 
experience of the aboriginal populations : but hitherto 
in vain, as the subjoined examples will show. 

Africa. 

From DanielFs Medical Topography and Diseases 
of Guinea^ p. 119. 

European practitioners in anj degree conversant with the 
medical customs of the negroes of intertropical Africa, cannot 
fail to be deeply impressed with the marked attention paid by 
the native doctors to the due action of the cutaneous tissues, 
and their encouragement of this as a means of relieving disease. 
The Mahomedan code of laws, whose sanitary injunctions are so 
well adapted for the advancement of the moral and physical 
condition of the barbarous pagan tribes in Central Africa, strictly 
enjoins not only abluent but other hygienic measures for the 
promotion of cleanliness, and the proper discharge of the 
cutaneous functions. The inhabitants of most of the maritime 
localities in the Bights are fully acquainted with the importance 
of these views, and treat the remittent and other fevers to 
which they are subject by endeavouring to excite a long-con- 
tinued and copious exudation of sweat by the aid of heated 
sand and hot water. In some countries «the patient is placed 
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close to a large fire, wliilst in otibers lie is held oyer it, water 
being slowly, dropped thereon, so that the steam as it ascends 
may act on the afiected portion of the body. After a careful 
obseryation of the good effects of this remedial system, I was 
led to pay more particular study to the utility of its applica* 
tion, and at length to try a modified adaptation of it for the 
cure of those adynamic remittent fevers so destructive to 
European life. I have no hesitation in asserting that not only 
myself but many others who have experienced its efficacy by 
the speedy restoration to health, can vouch for its superiority 
over the ordinary practice of venesection, saline purgatives, and 
large doses of calomel, Ac. 


America. 

From The Ten Tribes Historically Identified; 
Appendix, p. 363. 

Among the means employed by the Mexican physicians for 
the preservation of health and cure of distempers, that of the 
bath was most esteemed. The Mexicans and other tribes of 
Anahuac made frequent use of the vapour bath or Temazcalli. 
This bath is formed of bricks. The form of it is similar to 
that of a baker's oven, but with this difference, that the pave* 
ment of the Temazcalli is a little convex and lower than the 
surface of the earth, whereas that of ovens is plain and a little 
elevated for the accommodation of the baker. Its greatest 
diameter is from eight to nine feet and its greatest height six. 
The entrance, like the mouth of an oven, is wide enough to 
allow a man to creep in with ease. In the place opposite to 
the entrance, there is a furnace of stone or raw bricks, with its 
mouth outwards, to receive the fuel from without, and a hole 
above it to carry off* the smoke. 

The part which unites the furnace to the bat]h, and which is 
about two feet and a half square, is shut with a dry stone of 
Tetzoutle, or some other porous stone. In the upper part of 
the vault is au air hole, like that to the furnace. 

Wheu any one goes in to bathe, he first lays a mattress 
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Witlun tlie Temazealli, a pitcher of water^ and a bunch of frag- 
irant herbs. He then orders a fire to be made in the furnace, 
which is kept burning until the stones which join the Temazcalli 
and furnace are quite hot. The person who is to use the bath 
enters accompanied hy a domestic; he is either nude or slightly 
oorered. As soon as he enters he shuts the entrance close, but 
leaves the air-hole at the top open for a few minutes to let out 
the smoke, should any have collected in the vault. When it is 
all out he stops up the air-hole. He then throws water on the 
hot stones, from which immediately arises a thick vapour to the 
top of the Temascalli. While the person lies upon the mat, 
the domestic drives the vapour downwards, and with a bunch 
of herbs gently beats the patient on the ailing part. The herbs 
being first dipped in the water which is by that time a little 
warm. The patient 'falls immediately into a soft and copious 
perspiration, which is increased or diminished at pleasure, ac- 
cording as the case requires* 

When the desired evacuation has been obtained, the vapour 
is let off, the entrance is cleared, and the sick person clothes 
himself, or is transported on the mat to his chamber, as the 
entrance to the bath is usually within some chamber of his 
habitation. 

The Temazcalli has been successfully used in various dis- 
orders, especially those connected with the digestive organs. 
The Indian women use it frequently, and always after child- 
birth ; as also parsons who have hem siuny hy some poisonous 
reptile^ 

It is undoubtedly a powerful remedy for all such as have 
occasion to carry off gross humours, and certainly it would be 
very useful in countries where rheumatism is prevalent. When 
a copious perspiration is desired the sick person is raised up 
and held in the vapour ; as he perspires the more the nearer he 
is to it. 

The Texnazcalli is so conumm that in every place inhabited 
by the Indians there are many of them* 
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Asia. 

Letter from Captain Burton to Mr. Urquhart. 

As regards the hat-air bath, the people of Makran and 
Belochistflli generally use it to induce perspiration during the 
algid state of fever. It is simply effected by sitting under a 
large woollen or camel hair cloak, called by ihe Arabs Ab& (or 
Ah4yaJi), and by the Beloch Choghah. Fire is placed upon a 
potsherd, the favourite fuel is ** braise,’* the smaller branches 
of tamarisk well charred. In fever a little frankincense (lubar) 
or bdellium (mukl) is added. Ko cold afiusion or exposure to 
the air follows the operation, the patient after perspiring is left 
to sleep. 
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Iriihm Tema^oalli, a pitcher of water, imd a bunch of frag- 
rant herbs* He then orders a fire to be made in the furnace, 
which is kept burning until the stones which join the Temazcalli 
and furnace are quite hot. The person who is to use the bath 
enters accompanied by a domestic; he is either nude or slightly 
corered. As soon as he enters he shuts the entrance close, but 
leares the air-hole at the top open for a few minutes to let out 
the smoke, should any hare collected in the vault. When it is 
all out he stops up the air-hole. He then throws water on the 
hot stones, from which immediately arises a thick vapour to the 
top of the TemazcaUi. While the person lies upon the mat, 
the domestic drives the vapour downwards, and with a bunch 
of herbs gently beats the patient on the ailing part. The herbs 
being first dipped in the water which is by that time a little 
warm. The patient -falls immediately into a soft and copious 
perspiration, which is increased or diminished at pleasure, ac- 
cording as the case requires. 

When the desired evacuation has been obtained, the vapour 
is let off, the entrance is cleared, and the sick person clothes 
himself, or is transported on the mat to his chamber, as the 
entrance to the bath is usually within some chamber of his 
habitation. 

The Temazcalli has been successfully used in various dis- 
orders, especially those connected with the digestive organs. 
The Indian women use it frequently, and always after child- 
birth ; as also ^persons who ham hem stung hg some poisonous 
reptile* 

It is undoubtedly a powerful remedy for all such as have 
occasion to carry off gross humours, and certainly it would be 
very useful in countries where rheumatism is prevalent. When 
a copious perspiration is desired the sick person is raised up 
and held in the vapour ; as he perspires the more the nearer he 
is to it. 

The Temazcalli is so comnion that in every place inhabited 
by the Indians there are many of them. 
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Asia. 

Letter from Captain Burton to Mr. JJrquhart. 

As regards the hot-air bath, the people of Makran and 
Beloohistili generally use it to induce perspiration during the 
algid state of feyer. It is simply effected by sitting under a 
large woollen or camel hair cloak, called by Ike Arabs Ab& (or 
Ab^yah), and by the Beloch Choghah. Fire is placed upon a 
potsherd, the favourite fuel is ** braise,** the smaller branches 
of tamarisk well charred. In fever a little frankincense (lubar) 
or bdellium (mukl) is added. Ko cold affusion or exposure to 
the air follows the operation, the patient after perspiring is left 
to sleep. 
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The Medical Society at Riverside. 

Rivebside, Rickman^swobth. 

Feh. 25 , 1861 . 

Dr. Druitt — Oelsus advises people, when they come 
in fatigued, to be anointed. He makes much more of 
anointing than of the bath. 

Mr. Urquhart . — Ihe skins of the Romans were sub- 
jected to much wear, and oil therefore of use for 
them. 

Dr. Drwi^^.— My question is, whether in Rome 
anointing was not coincident with the bathP It is 
difficult to separate the one from the other in Oelsus. 

Jfr, Urguhart . — know the Turkish bath, and can 
tell you about it. I never was in a Roman bath, and 
consequently can tell you nothing about it. I have 
searched again and again in Oelsus, and haye found 
nothing on the subject to You see what he is 

by the passage which has just been quoted from him. 
Ko one is ignorant as to the ipse of oil for anointing 
by the Romans. In the Turkish bath no oil is used. 
To a Turk the very idea is abhorrent ; it is pollution ; 
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be goes tkere for purificatioxi* To occupy our time 
with the Bomau hatb^ its practices or origin^ would be 
to lose that time, as well as the occasion for understand* 
ing that which has brought you here, and which X take 
to be the means placed by nature and Froridenoe 
within our reach, for the preservation of our health and 
the cure of our disorders. 

Dr. Thudichum. — Still, would you be kind enough to 
give us your views on that point — the origin of the 
Homan bath P 

Mr, Urquhart — Well — since you desire it. The 
Homans commenced on a given day, and as bandits : 
they were not a race. All that was possessed by Home 
she boiTowed. There is nothing original, whether in 
constitution, ceremonial, or architecture. She drew 
everything from the Etruscans, the people of Latium, 
the Sabines, the Samhitcs. The bath does not appear 
in any Etruscan shape. We shut oflF, then, the bath 
from the beginnings of Home. The bath is introduced 
unobtrusively; we find it, but how it came is never 
mentioned. It is spoken of as old in the time of the 
OsBsars, and as having been small, dark, and hot. 
We must assume common habits and institutions in 
Magna Grmcia and Sicily. Therefore, as we know that 
it flourished in the latter,^ we may assume that the 
Homans found it when they extended their operations 

♦ At the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus, about a century 
and a half before Christ, the bath was in such common use, 
that in mentioning the neglect by Archimedes of the usages of 
life, it is said that his friends had to take him to the bath, as 
well as to the dinner-table. When there, he began to draw 
lines ia the ashes. 
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to the South, oad oGpeciaUy in the urar with Pyrrhus. 
Yet, had it been then a noreliy, it scaroely iroulid hare 
been passed by without notiee, seeing the number of 
writers on that period. Besides, the bath as known to 
the Greeks mu nrither small nor dark. We may, 
therefore, re&r it to an eaiHer periodr-'that of their 
conquests in the North. The Gaulish tribes had the 
bath, small, dark, and hot, as preserved in Ireland to 
this day in the “ sweating houses,” and in genmal use 
up to the last century. Still, this is not the type of the 
Roman bath, which was not an independent and de- 
tached building, but a heated floor. The bath of the 
Celts is an oven swept out, and a tnan put in just as 
a batch of bread might be. The bath of the Romans 
was a room over an oven, like the bath of Morocco. 
The one practice being established among a people, they 
would not change to another. I do not suppose Ihe 
Rcmiaas copied the Moors or munent Iberians ; but the 
same type, in a more construotiTe and primitive form, 
erists to this day in Europe among races who do not 
change. I will now mention the incident which sug- 
gested to me the derivation of the Roman bath. 

One winter’s night, entering a cottage on the Balkan, 
I observed that, aftor my sujqimr had been cooked, a 
stone was rmnoved flmn the back of the fireidaoe, and 
the embers were then shoved in behind. I 
“ What is that P” They said, “ That is the stoba.” I 
said, “What is the stobaP” They said, “Come and 
see.” I was takmi behind to a room rmsed about two 
feet above the level of the first, being over the oven, 
behind the hearth. This is ^ hypooanst 0? the 
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Ecmaiu, This form of domestio 'arehiteoture is the 
Ncnrt^ni adaptation of the primitiye scheme of the 
&uthern ktitodes, where the cattle occupy the lower 
level. This mode of treating an i^Kirtment and a 
house is BO economical alike in structure and in fhd, 
and so admirable, that it could not be seen withput 
bmg adopted by a judicious people. liTow, the peculiar 
character of the Bomans was thm judgment in select* 
mg whatever was useful among their neighbours, aUiee, 
and enmnies. Thu does not, fndeed, give us the bath ; 
but it gives us the hypocaust, or mder-heot. This fnrm 
of apartmeiut the Bomtms did employ for common 
purposes: thus shu^ouses were so constructed in 
the Horth. I will diow you presently beautiM Boman 
flour, from which bread has been baked after a lapse of 
1,300 years, and which was found in a similarly con* 
structed building. What more natural, than to dip 
from a ioarm to a hot room P Instances had, no doubt, 
occurred of benefit from some accidental great heat, fmd 
the bath so introduced would consut in one sup«r> 
heated chamber adapted to each house. The apart- 
ment which I have described receives the name of 
stoba, which is our word atooe, and the French ^um,— 
applied, indeed, by us to the fireplace, not to the apart- 
ment : the Cbeeks have oro^ ; — showing a common 
derivation throughout Europe ftom this primitive 
source. Throughout Tariary the name remains to Ihe 
(qurtment. In Poland the large pottery stove is 
swept out and used for the bath, as in the Irish sweat- 
ing houses. Whether as used for ordinary purposes 
or for sweatmg, the advantage of this early practice is 
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dually apparent, and presents a painful contrast iprith 
our open iireplaees and straight chimneys, by which 
28 out of 24 parts of the fuel is wantonly wasted, 
besides the loss of an equable temperature, and all the 
filth and trouble of open fireplaces * Besides, the 
Romans never had a type. A Turkish bath is an idea 
in stone. It is as remarkable in its completeness and 
in its thought as the mosque itself. In the thermae of 
the Romans there is no parallel. It is merely a palace; 
porticoes and halls, marbibs and paintings — an acoumu* 
lation of these, and that is all. 

Dr. Thudichum, — ^Do you think that certain adapta- 
tions of the bath might have been introduced from Asia 
to Rome ; or do you think that the introduction of the 
bath into Rome was of a much earlier date P 

Mr. Urquhart, — Certainly, the latter. The Greeks, 
like the Romans, were without the bath at the begin- 
ning. We need not go beyond the terms of their 
language for the proof. Their word was “ washing,” — 
hutray or herackia hutra. The ancient vases display 
the process, — streams of water at the height of a man, 
under which they scrub themselves. The word hot,” 
thermaiy belongs to a late period. It was also adopted 
in Rome. Lucian speaks of the genius required in the 
architect for such a building. A Turk would not so 
speak. He has a type, and the structure is normal. 
The practice became universal in Greece as in Rome. 
After the Macedonian conquests, and the Roman exten- 
sion southward and eastward, there was, of course, 

* See note at the end on “ Wabtb or Fuel in England — 
EoONOItT ST THE BaTH.*' 
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interohaage and imitaUon in all things ; then the habits 
of the East would be introduced, and the practice of both 
in regard to the oil-bottle and the strigil become iden- 
tical with what we see in the tombs of ancient Lycia, 
especially at M3rra, The most remarkable incident of 
the whole is the present Pantheon at Eome, anciently 
the Apodyterium of the Baths of Agrippa, identical with 
the Turkish Mustaby, and which stands by itself in 
classical antiquity. It is without parentage and off- 
spring : neither Eome nor Greece afforded the model, 
and there lias been no imitation of it. 

Mr. Rolland . — ^That vie^ of the case is confirmed by 
a dialogue in “ The Clouds^^ of Aristophanes. The bath 
is mentioned in such a way as to show that it had 
nothing to do with hot air. The discussion wholly 
hinges upon the relative merits of cold and hot water 
to wash with ; the one being mentioned as the ancient 
and vigorous, the other as the modern and effeminate 
practice. Commending the first, one of the speakers 
says : We washin Hercules' Baths {HerackiaLouira).^^ 
The bath was, therefore, not known in the time of 
Pericles. 

Mr. Urquhart . — There would be much to say even on 
these points, were we to occupy our time with them, I 
will, however, crave your permission to touch on the one 
point in connexion with Eome and Greece which I con- 
ceive to be instructive for ourselves. Their clothing 
excluded neither light nor air. It did not maintain a 
permanent and general warmth round the, person. It 
was of such material, and so interchangeable in form, 
that friction was obtained for the skin. The soles of 
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the feet alone were protected from too mudi wear ; in 
other respects the j were naked. The head had no special 
covering, a fold of the toga being thrown over it at 
times. The costume thus adapted to the need of the 
body, and open to the agencies of nature, was at the same 
time easy for the person, graceful to the eye, developing 
noble motions in the wearers, and investing the race by 
which it was used with attributes of majesty. We 
cannot carve a statue not repulsive to our own £ght^ 
without reverting for our inanimate images to that 
drapery of Rome which we will not employ for our live 
selves. The ruins spread over the earth testify to the 
energies of that race. This, then, is the lesson we have to 
learn ; and if we cannot change our costume in the mass 
or in ordinary life, let us examine into the difference, in 
order that, understanding what effects the contrary habits 
produce, — namely, our habits, — we may individually, 
that is, each of us here present, know how to escape 
from these consequences, at least when suffering from 
disease. Now, I consider the bath as having (for per- 
sons in health) only a negative value ; as recovering those 
benefits which the Romans already possessed in their 
costume, and in escaping from the effects of our cos- 
tumes : for health cannot be maintained if you exclude 
light and air, if you prevent changes of temperature, 
and if the skin is not exposed to friction. I have found 
but one modem writer who has indicated a trace of 
thought on this most essential of all considerations, and 
that is Robertson. Spiking of the commerce of 
Bactria, he says that the introduction of fine stuffs — 
cottons, silks, and muslins — which formso large an item 
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in <Mt trade with the East, was not of the same import- 
’ anoe to the Greeks and the Romans^ because the yesture 
of these people being woollen, supplied all their wants^ 
Then he goes on to remark that it was probably in con- 
sequence of their frequent use of the bath that they did 
not seek those pleasurable sensations from softer textures 
which we find in linen. No application, no deduction 
follows. 

There is, indeedi another reference to the su1> 
ject in a writer of authority and celebrity- — Gibbon; 
but the citation would scarcely be in place, except in an 
exposition (an invaluable work when written) of the 
obliquity of modem philosophical and historical vision. 
In a panegyric of modern times, he says, The common 
labourers of England command luxuries that were 
unknown to the Emperors of Rome, Augustus had 
neither glass to his window, nor a shirt to his 
back What chance is there for the young man here 
in our times to know anything of his own nature, when 
he is dropped into unnatural habits from his birth ; and 
then, with sensations rendered artificially morbid, he 
passes to the regions of instruction only to receive per- 
verted maxims ? 

But Rome, that had been great, became little ; that 
is, she underwent change, and change in all things. 
Already at the period of Roman greatness a great 
change had manifested itself in the introduction of the 
under garment or tunic. The evidence is, however^ 
preserved of the one garment in the obliged clotbing 
of the candidates for the curule offices. He was called 
fandidatus^ because his toga was white> that is, withouf 
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the red stripe of his order. But this was not all ; it 
was the on/y garment^ as an explanation of it allows ns 
*to perceive : for that explanation was^ that the candi- 
dates exhibited to the people their honotirable scars. 
On one occasion, mention is made of exhibiting the 
absence of posterior scars in a way to leave no doubt 
as to the total absence of all interior clothing, just as 
among some of the tribes of Mauritania of this day. 
The toga was woollen, but not flannel: that is, the 
yam was hard-twisted or hard-laid. I can show you a 
Moorish hdic exactly such as the Romans wore. This 
not only gave it an immense durability, but also realized 
the great end, the friction of the body. 

Coming to a later period, another change presents 
itself. Tertullian, in the third century, says, the dead 
alone wear the toga.^' Hie drapery of the true Roman 
had become the winding-sheet of the false one. They 
had fallen into something approaching our integummtal 
clothing. That most wonderful phenomenon among 
human aberrations arose amongst us from copying the 
military dress— the case of armour. When that was 
thrown aside, the vestment remained adapted to its form. 
One man, Petrarch, recorded it at the time. He 
referred, indeed, particularly to that strange process, 
with which you have become too familiar to notice, of 
encasing the feet. This change of costume in Rome, 
arising precisely frotti the same cause — the adoption 
of the military sagum by the whole people — was 
coincident with the rage for the bath, and with the 
great light and intense heat to which it was raised under 
the EmperorSi The people had so recently shut out. 
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nature, tliat they sought onee in every twenty- four hours 
to give their bo^es the benefit of light, air, and heat.* 1 
have said, when first treating of this subject, that ^^Eome 
owed her conquest of the world quite as much to the stri- 
gil as to the sword.’^ At that time I had not considered 
the points just stated. Nevertheless, the words are cor- 
rect, because the bath had already been established in a 
greater or less degree before the first conquest eastward 
took place — mean the Macedonian conquest, the con- 
sequence of the struggle with Carthage. As conquests 
advanced, so did the bath ; so that the period of the 
greatest military eminence of Rome coincided with that 
of the largest enjoyment of this luxury. Then observe 
that the clothing up of the body took place first among 
the soldiers of Rome. The Romans were as sedulous 
as the Turks to-day in supplying means of bathing for 
the soldiers. We have recently got some remarkable 
evidence on this head, — ^a camp in the neighbourhood 
of Homburg, where a body of men was placed in ob- 
servation in the midst of a hostile country — ^that region 
from which the storm broke which overwhelmed the 
West. The post, which could not contain more than 
1,000 men, had no less than two baths, these baths 
sufficing each for the bathing of forty-five persons at a 
time ; so that they had provided the means of bathing 
daily for each soldier in garrison. 

If, therefore, it be disputed that Rome owed her 

* Fntil tte end of the Eepublie, the population of Italy 
worked naked in the fields in summer. In winter they wore 
one coarse garment. This we know, because of Cato’s habit of 
working with his slaves. Up to this time, also, they had but 
one meal a day. ^ . 
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conquests to the strigil no less than to the 6Word> it 
will scarcely be denied that to the strigil she owed 
their retention. When you come to the period of their 
decline, the Romans had lost their bath ; they lost it 
as the Turks are losing it to-day, and just as I have 
myself seen the Qreelb lose it. Men run into one 
excess, and then they run into another excess. The 
human race, when it has got a good thing, is always 
in a hurry to lose it (at least, so soon as they begin 
to reason about it) : there is nothing words will not 
smother. Already has the same course of decay mani- 
fested itself here before even the birth has taken place. 
Bath is heat. Reduce the heat, where is your bath P 
Some one gets up and says, as you medical gentle- 
men are now saying, You must regulate your heat — 
extremes are dangerous, Unreasoning men judge by 
the effect. No longer obtaining the advantages of the 
proper practice, the fashion goes out; and so the 
Romans at the time of their decline had so completely 
lost the bath, that at the later period of their literature 
it is only mentioned to be sneered at. 

Dr, Bruitt , — I want your opinion on the point, how 
far anointing is adverse to the oxydating theory of the 
bath, and your experience on the virtues of anointing 
per se. Let me add, that I have seen wonderfully good 
results from the latter in my practice, in consumption 
and atrophy. 

Mr. UrqtiharL — I cannot say more tha^t I have 
alrcfady said : the daily use of the bath, the contest of 
the palestra,, the absence of close-fitting garments, the 
constant friction of the woollen toga and . pallium, ex* < 
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posed the skin of the Romans and Greeks to the very 
contrary evil of that from which we suffer — namely, 
excessive abrasion. 

Dr. Thudkhum. — As you have touched upon the 
question of heat, I may venture an important evidence 
on the heat of the bath in the East. Yesterday, Dr. 
Wollaston says, in a letter in the British Journal, 
that at Constantinople he was in the habit of taking 
his thermometer with him into the bath, and he found 
the heat always ranging between 150° and 160°. 
This sets aside all the talk which we have lately heard 
of the baths in the East not being heated to that 
temperature, which you have advised. 

Mr, Urquhart. — We must fix the heat for ourselves. 
In reference to this ‘‘ Roman Bath,^’ I have said you 
cannot explain so much as the words you use ; you cannot 
tell the heat of calidarium or tepidarium. At the Asiatic 
Society, the other evening, we had a singular illustration 
of this dilemma. Mr. Redhouse, during his lecture, was 
constantly speaking of the cold room,’^ it being clear 
that he was meaning a hot room. He was translating 
a Turkish word without explaining it, or oven mention- 
ing it ; that word being souk havlut, which certainly 
means cold room, but which is a hot room. 

Dr. Thudichum. — You have mentioned that the Tartar 
couriers, after a long and severe journey on horseback, 
come from the hot bath new men and able to continue 
their journey. The Cossacks, when crossing Germany 
in the French war, used to cause the common baking 
stoves of the peasantry, which are two or three feet high 
and very large, to be heated, and pushing boards into 
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these stoves, then crept in. We should be happy to 
hear what you have to say on this reinvigorating 
power. 

Mr. Urqiihart . — You invite me on a great and untrod- 
den physiological field. It is one on which 500 years 
hence something may be known. The newly-invented 
term myalgia^ or muscle-pain, points in that direction, 
as inviting inquiry into pain itself, independently of 
the disease or cause producing it. What an assistance 
in the examination of its nature would be the discovery 
of a relief for it ! Now we have that relief, and it is 
equally common to fatigue. We may, therefore, assume 
a relationship between the two. The relief is again 
twofold, being heat and friction, or rather blows. By 
giving blows, you produce pain in your arms ; by blows 
received, that pain is relieved. An Arab camel-driver 
in the desert is exhausted and unable to proceed. He 
rolls himself in the hot sand ; one of his fellows comes 
up and tramples on him, or beats him. He jumps up 
ready to resume his journey. So, cold will give the 
pains of rheumatism ; blows will in like maimer take 
those pains away. — ^But I hold that myalgic pain will 
not be produced when the surface is exposed. The 
muscles of the face may suffer from neuralgia, or pain 
of the nerves, — that is, general pain ; but they are not 
subject to myalgia, or pain of the muscle, — that is, local 
pain. You have never rheumatism in the face ; and that 
is the o^y part of our bodies constantly exposed to the 
air, to the light, and to cold. Our life is electrical no less 
than sanguineous. When it is exhausted, the muscle 
suffers, and the symptom is pain. Restore the vital 
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current and develop a larger amount of electricily, and 
tke symptom disappears, and the muscle thereupon re- 
sumes its power of continued action ; so that you obtain 
the results that would otherwise have to await a pro- 
longed cessation from labour, and the intervention of the 
restoring influence of sleep. I come in exhausted — have 
pain accompanying that exhaustion. I should have to 
lie for hours before the refreshing took place ; I should 
have to sleep upon it again in order to obtain it. But I 
go into the bath, wherein, in addition to heat, I have 
manipulations, and blows if necessary. I come forth 
again fit for my work, and relieved from suffering. This 
is what one can only call miraculous. I have been on 
horseback four days and five nights without resting. I 
had two intervals which I might have employed in 
sleeping ; but, instead of sleeping, I went into the bath 
and started afresh. In such a case as this, no disorder 
with its nomenclature intervenes to confuse the sight. 
You have merely life diffused by the effect of its own 
superaction ; you throw in a new element and restore 
it. What is that element? The simplest, the most 
self-evident that human ingenuity could devise, if human 
ingenuity based itself on getting back from art to nature. 
These results have not come by progressive experiments 
in a science of which you are to-day continuing the 
line, and for the future triumphs of which you are 
accumulating the materials. If or are they the achieve- 
ments of some brilliant epoch of past investigation over 
which the tide of barbarism and oblivion has swept. 
They are the simple expedients and instincts of un- 
lettered and untutored man, who, in the operations of 
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his mind, when not distorted, presents a subject of 
inquiry of an interest analogous to that which we feel 
in examining the laws of nature in inanimate objects. 

Dr. Leared . — Do you think the bath is adapted to a 
climate like ours ? 

Mr. Urquhart — ^What do you mean by ‘‘ adapted ” to 
a climate P 

Dr. Leared . — Whether the bath is as well adapted to 
our cold, moist climate of England, as it is to the dryer 
climate of the Levant, where it has become naturalized : 
because, after all, we find that people adopt fashions and 
customs as much from instinct as from anything else. 

Mr. Urquhart . — You adapt a shaft to a mine, an arrow 
to a string, or a saddle to a horse’s back ; but I do not 
see how you can adapt ” a bath to a climate. If you 
had a bath ” and a climate ” in each hand to fit into 
one another, as a handle into a brush, then I could 
understand the word “ adapted.” Your climate is one 
that, more than a dry one, assists disease. If you had a 
dry climate, the bath would be of less service. Having 
superinduced a morbid sensitiveness to cold and engen- 
dered a liability to catarrh, you go on heaping on bed- 
clothes, shutting out air, and swaddling up your bodies, 
in consequence of the variations of your climate and its 
moisture. Much of this, and the consequent sufiering 
and malady, you could escape if your climate were dry : 
therefore the bath is peculiarly adapted to your neces- 
sities, Again, you contrast our climate as a moist one, 
with that of the Levant as a dry one. Constantinople, 
the metropolis of the bath, has a climate far more vari- 
able than ours. In the middle of winter, summer is 
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wafted by a south wind to the Bosphorus ; and in the 
middle of summer, Boreas will bring down winter from 
the Black ISea. Tou have superadded sc^ many things 
to cKmate, that climate, being no longer to be seen, 
becomes a pitfall. Those other things are feather beds, 
window glass, open fireplaces, fleecy hosiery, close-fit- 
ting clothes ; then the dark colours of your outer gar* 
ments, the soft texture of your inner ones, and the 
leather cases for your poor feet. These, then, make your 
climate, as well as your consumption, your cancers, your 
scrofula, and the morbid sensitiveness of your bodies, 
whether as to cold or as to pain. You have just dis- 
covered that the climate of Russia is good for consump- 
tion : but the Russians have taken your open fireplaces, 
and so consumption has invaded Russia also.^ It is 
everywhere the same thing: Europe, talkative and 
scientific, pollutes whatever she touches, and she will 
handle everything. Clothing, not sky, is climate. 

Dr. Rogen . — It is believed that the open fireplace is 
desirable. 

Mr, Urquhart, — ^Examine, then, into that belief. 

Dr. Druiit . — There is one effect I have heard as- 
cribed to the bath, but I do not know whether it be true 
or not. Some ladies who have taken it, fancy that the 
hair comes out quicker than it did before. Have you 
any fact that bears upon that f 

Mr^ JJrquhart . — ^Your question reminds me of a small 

• Tko Samovar, that most admirable of machines for getting 
hot water, and the name of which combines the sacred words /or 
fire and water of the Sanscrit and the Zende, has been adopted 
by the Enssiax^ from the Tartars. A friend offered to bring 
me one from St. Petersburg. A Coekh!^ tea-um came. 
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meident which has produced upon me a lasting impress 
sion. Some ladies were in this room conversing on the 
improvement ,of their hair. A medical man from 
Bickmansworthi Dr. GarHck, came in. He said, Now, 
if there were any virtue in the bath, it would show itself 
in the hair ; whereas we know it produces exactly the 
contrary effect/^ The exclamations which immediately 
burst forth warned him that he had dug a pit for him- 
self. Last week, one of these supposititious cases as to 
injury from the bath was brought to issue between two 
medical men now present : I mean Mr. Spencer Wells 
and Dr. Thudichum. 

Dr. Thudichum . — Some time ago, Mr. Spencer Wells 
communicated to me a case which had been under his 
own observation. A gentleman with thick hair, whis- 
kers, and moustache, after one or two baths lost his 
hair in handfuls, particularly from his beard. Mr. 
Wells expressed his apprehension that he would become 
bald. Upon that, I stated the case to Mr. TJrquhart, 
and asked him to supply me with his experience upon 
the point. In reply, I received a letter from Mr. 
Urquhart^s secretary, who for four or five years has 
been among all classes of bath-men, and seen as much 
as any man, 1 believe, in this country. He stated that 
not only had he never known any case in which the 
hair had been lost in consequence of the bath, but that, 
on the contrary, it had been constantly observed by 
bath-men (meaning the attendants in the baths) how 
much more the hair grows in consequence of the new 
habit. I sent that letter to Mr. Wells ; and he had the 
kindness to state in reply that, from further information 
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obtained from the case in question, it appeared that no 
permanent damage had been done. I may refer to Mr. 
Urquhart’s chapter on the Bath in the ^ Pillars of 
Hercules/* where he says that the Eastern ladies who 
constantly take the bath, and who remain in the bath 
for many hours, and expose the hair particularly to the 
influence of the heat, — that the hair of these ladies is 
celebrated for its luxuriance, and for the beautiful silky 
and curly condition of its fibre. 

Mr. Urqiihart — Is that sufficient as to the hair P 

Dr. Druitt . — I put the question because it has been 
put to me. I sho^d like to ask whether it is better to 
go into the bath with the hair wet or dry. A gentleman 
got his hair partially singed. The temperature was 
180 ^: he did not wet his head. 

Mr. Urquhart . — I have felt, when the temperature has 
been very high, alarm about the hair: I could not touch 
it, it was so hot. As I did not care about losing my 
hair, I continued the experiment to the extremest point 
of endurance, covering my knees, shoulders, and feet, 
and leaving my hair exposed : no injurious effect fol- 
lowed, as you may see. The hair is then highly elec- 
trical, giving off sparks and crackling. Take it as 
certain that we have never seen a case of injury to the 
hair. What we have seen, is grey hair recovering its 
natural colour. The vitality ofall the parts are, of course, 
increased. But this may also be referred to the elec- 
trical currents. The hair being treated almost as vilely 
as the feet by Europeans, any change will be beneficial. 
It is constantly greasy. The hard brushing destroys 
the texture of the skin. When a man goes into a Ba&, 
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first thing to deal with is the head. I have to 
raplain to him why the head is put upon his shoulders^ 
and why the hair is put upon the head — that it may 
afford the means of getting lather for the body. This 
is, in fact, the only unalloyed use of the head. The hair, 
when subject to a new excitation, will contain a mass 
impervious to that action ; and the first impulse will be 
to throw that hair off, in order that fresh young hair 
may come out.* 

Jfr. Dmith — May I interpose one question as to the 
electricity of the hairP — ^whether that electricity in 
the hair may not be owing to its dryness ? Patients 
always find that the hair sparkles when they dress it 
at night ; but that state disappears when they are welL 

Jfr. Urquhart , — If the hair of sick persons gives off 
electricity, and that of healthy persons does not ; then 
the first lose it, and the second retain it. I do not see 
the connexion between that and the superabundance of 
electricity to which I referred. Dryness does not 
develop electricity. But in the bath, as I have it, when 
there is both heat and dr3nae8s, the heat excites it and 
the dryness retains it, until an escape is found. If 
you mean the question as controverting what I have 
said, I beg to reply that in this case, were you suc- 
cessful, you would be controverting, not me, but the 

‘I*' A friend thus writes : — A man of sixty-two, powerfully 
built, who had been completely broken down by hard living 
and excessive' work as a navvy, came to the bath, suffering 
firom emaciation and inability to eat. His head was entirely 
bald. After four baths, appearances of hair showed them- 
selves, in tufbs. These increased, and the intermediate spaces 
filled in, till he had a head of solt brown hair, like a boy.*’ 
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establislied and recognized laws of electricity and pa- 
thology.^ 

Dr, Leaved,-^! should like to ask if it is true that 
the bath tends to corpulency P The Turks are noted 
for their stoutness, particularly the Turkish ladies. 

Mr The Turks fat ! 

Mr. TJrquhari.-Ai by corpulence you mean fat, I 
answer that it has directly the contrary efiPect. I have 
here a letter from Mr. Banting, who is the type of 
obesity. He says; — 

** I believe the restoration of the bath the greatest blessing 
which has fallen upon man for the last 1,000 years. It is like 
manna distributed to the J ews in the wilderness, according to 
Scripture history. To me they are most invigorating. I have 
striven against obesity for near twenty years unsucceaefully. 
Through the baths alone (thirty-seven in three months), I am 
reduced in girth many inches, and in weight 5 lbs.; besides 
being positively and unquestionably invigorated in body and 
mind — physical power to take exercise, and mental to enjoy 
it.** 

Five pounds are distinctly set down, but there must 
be some mistake. It must be 35 lb. 1 think I heard 
it mentioned that he had been reduced that amount. 

.* “ As vapour and water are good conductors of electricity, 
they must exhaust the living body of its due supply, and debi- 
litate it ; while hot air, being a non-conductor of electricity, is 
well calculated to regenerate and retain it within the system. 
Sir James Murray ascertained in Belfast, years ago, that in a 
moist, low locality, where an electrical machii^ could not be 
excited, and the power of the magnet to raise a weight was 
reduced from 50 to 101b., the inhabitants there were severely 
scourged with the prevailing epidemics, as if, being unduly 
exhausted of their animal electricity, they became an easy 
' prey to pestilential poisons.”— D e. TtrcEEB, of Sligo. 
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1!1ie deposit of fat indicates a morbid condition. By 
restoring the healthy action^ you must remove that 
deposit. You will have one man diminishing in bulk 
and weighty and you will have another man increasing 
in bulk and weight; the same cause producing the 
contrary results. In the one case the fat is dissolvedi 
in the other the fibre is increased. 

Mr. RoUand . — Since I have had a bath of my own, 
taking it daily, I have not increased my usual amount 
of exercise, nor altered my diet; and yet I am four 
inches less in girth: my weight has been brought 
down from 14 stone to 12 stone 7 lb. But in regard 
to the use of dumb-bells, to fencing, and tennis-play- 
ing, there is not the slightest comparison as to what I 
can perform before and after I have had the bath. 

Dr. Thudkhum . — ^Let any one go to the baths and ask 
questions there. He will find dozens of persons attend- 
ing them for the very purpose of reducing their obesity. 
Thirty-six pounds is the highest I have heard of from 
the person who has experienced it. But if a man goes 
to the bath and feeds like a pig all the time, it is quite 
clear that that person will increase in fat. Therefore, 
if a person will live properly, there is no doubt that 
the bath will increase the fibre, and decrease the dead 
matter which we call fat. 

Dr. Reared . — I had in mind the popular notion that 
the fatness of the Turk is due to the bath. 

Mr UrquKart . — The assumption that the Turks are 
fat is as groundless as that their, climate is dry. The 
safe rule in all such cases is to take the contrary of a 
popular notion. The Turks are singular in this, that 
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Demkfmmi $f 

tiiiegr €omHn6 dotkftdiie^ I eau not speak^ 

ixig, of oomneie, of tiie labouring population. Slio Take 
of &e batb, in a military point of Tieir^ earn be o6ti«> 
mated from the health and endurance of their army. 
l]he Duke of Wdlington re<^B8 ten per cent to be 
deducted for sicknesa from the ejffecti^e force of the 
English army, which is supposed to be in the best poa^ 
sible condition. Through the last Busso-*Turkifih war 
of 1828^9, as you will find hf a statement added as an 
appendix to ** Molkte^s Campaign/’ the number of the 
Turks in hospital was set down at five per‘eent.^thi8 
in war time, and these raw levies. In what you call 
the Russia war of 1854, there was a French ezpedi^ 
tion to the Dobroja. It was absent a fortnight : it 
consisted of 14,000 men. Seven thousand only returned^ 
not a man having been lost before the enemy. ' There 
was no enemy where they were sent. The Turks 
^gaged with them had only their average proportion 
in hospital.* 

I had looked to the co-op^tion of the army but-* 
geons, whose interest it is to stop disease, but hitherto in 

^ ** Thanks to their excellent state of healths oases of iUnesf 
are rare in the Ottoman annies : * To such a degree/ says Mr. 
SkenCi ‘ that on one occasion, when 50 men oat of were 
in the hospital, the circumstance appeared so alarming that an 
exhi^aordinary consultation was held. One sick man in seventy 
is not an extraordinaij proportion in the military hospitals of 
Great Britain. While the Eussians occupied the Principalities 
conjointly with the Turks, it has happened that tfie same day, 
aft^ a parade, 300 Eussians had to go into hoa^tiid, out of 
whom 160 died in a few days $ while thepre waa iS finite 
ease of death in the Ottoman {g 

Turguifi, p. 370 ; 1853. 

O * 



Sit High ten^eratun 

TEixu Howerer^ the idea has at last arisen of intro* 
dueing the bath into the British army : so, at least, I 
infer from a letter I reoeived two days a'go from Lord 
Herbert* 

Dr. You spoke of the changeableness of the 

climate of Ocmstentinople as requiring a bath. May I 
ask if it has taken root in Egypt, where the cUmate is 
so dry timt we look upon it as a model one P 
Mr. Urquhart^l did not say that it was desirable 
on that account : I was merely clearing away ground- 
less objections. I need not say groundless, for all 
objectioiM are from their nature groundless. If a pro- 
position be not established, the evidences have to be 
called for ; if false, its falsehood has to be i^own. A 
witness is examined and cross-examined; he is not 
objected to. Whether the climate be dry and hot, 
or wet and cold, the bath will be in use, or not in use, 
according to the sense or senselessness of the people, or 
of their ancestors. 

Dr. . — The objection to the introduction of the 

bath is the fear that our frames could not endure the 
transition from 160® or 170^ to one which may be as 
low as 30®. The skin, becoming sensitive, would rapidly 
cool %own, and be unable to retain its normal tempe- 
rature. 

Mr. Urquhart. — Eeally, this is perplexing. The 
objection that I have had hitherto to meet, was that 
the heat in the bath would kill. So soon as that 
monster is put down, its shadow starts up. Ifow it is, 
the cold without will destroy.” Let me put your 
objection in the form of a proposition, for otherwise 



I cannot deal with it : — AUemutiom of temperature 
are injuriom to man*^* I place against it the pro- 
position, ** Altematione of temperature are or<kmed for 
the eonfectiming of the human framed * We must first 
put some limits to the term ^‘temperature.? Doubt- 
less, you will accept as such the extremes of our own 
climate. I will therefore add, “The alternations of 
our clifiiate may be borne without clothing.’^ If I 
succeed in establishing both propositions, I will then 
expect you to admit two consequences, — ^the one physi- 
cal, the other metaphysical : the first, that we have en- 
gendered in our bodies a morbid condition ; the second, 
that the morbid condition of our bodies has passed to 
our minds. 

To prove my case, I have to address myself, not to 
your ears, but to your eyes. The proof stands before 
you in flesh and Uood. Look at that child : observe 
his complexion, feel his muscle, try if you can hirrt 
him by pinches or by blows. Well, that child only 
wears clothes for company. If you saw him twelve 
hours hence, it would be sleeping naked on the floor, 
with the window open. He has no more sense of cold 
than of pain. If you ask him if he is cold, he feels 
himself to find out. 

Dr. Druitt — What is the temperature of his skin 
under these circumstances P 

Mr. UrquharL — ^Hot in the central regions, but so 
cold in the limbs as to make me shiver on touching 
him. He had been brought up in the ordinary way 
until the fourteenth month. The process of weaken- 
* See at the end of this Dialogue, “ Bath or thb Finns^*' 
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ing had produced m him more thm ordinaiy ramlt^ 
so that it was a mk^ to see him. He had a flaccid 
&oe, the oheeiEs ha^giiag down like those of Lems* 
Philippe : the ixicemaait crymg was imhearahle. X sat 
down and iMmsidered what icoald he done; and it 
oocnrred to me to operate upon the mind through the 
bodjr, so that hy hardening the one t might fortify the 
othm*. The process tempering metal is that 
which I followed. That process is mere alternation 
of temperature. A little later, and it would not 
ha^e been commenced at all; because I should have 
peroeited the morbid sense of pain, and I should have 
desisted. 

Mr, Eolland . — Having observed the experiment, 
I can testify. He was ^en about fifteen months old. 
The experiment had been commenced about a month. 
It was in the cold winter of 1856. I was staying at 
St. Anne’s. I met Mr. XJrqnhart carrying the child, 
absolutely naked, through a wood. The temperature 
was about 10^ above zero. He had just come out of 
the bath at 170®. He passed from 170® to 22® 
below freezing point without any consdLousness 
the difference. Large stalaotitic icicles were hanging 
from the rocks. I took one of these and rubbed him 
frmn head to foot, and pressed it against him. He 
took it, — ^played with it, looked at it and amused 
himself with it. I, in my winter clothing, was glad 
to drop it. 

Mr. Urquhari . — ^That is my case, and I hold I 
am entitled to a verdict, — namely, tlmt he who 
holds alternations of temperature to be injurious to 
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mii» lifta miperadied to a mtaiM skin a diseaflad 
mind, 

batk waa here aaaoimeed a» ready* life eon- 
▼erealioa wae oontmoed, bat the shorthand netee were 
reettmdd only betweea tw>aand three hoius kter.j 

Dr. you tell ui how children ehooM he 

treated so as to maUe them to go without clothing in 
our eluuatelP 

Jifr. Urfukart^T^isB oS their olothes. 

Dr. DruitL — Bat, as a question of fact (fcsr en such 
questioiis all d priori reasonings go for nothing), will 
you t^ me the facts upon which you built your obser* 
Tation? 

Jfr. Urfukurt-^^Tke results I have obtained depend 
upon the d priori oonelusions. ^'^Faet” meane^ thing 
done.*’ 

D% Drui^-^^dl, what led you first to make the 
expeiimmit f 

Mr. Urqukrurt — It would be more to the purpose if I 
were to ask you on what ground you had come to the 
eondumon that dothes are neoessar}^ in our climate, or 
why you have not given up a notion which you now 
own is erroneous. To tell you the {urocess of reasoning 
and observation I passed through would take hours, and 
would shut out entirely the subjects for which you have 
taken the trouble to come down here, and with a view 
to which your reporter is taking notes, — viz., that the 
Medical S^iety should be able to pronounce aa opinion 
on the medical value of the bath. Nevertheless, I wiB 
give you what ymi will call a ^ lact»** but which 1 do 
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hot pretend to designate otherwise than a ^^narra^ 
tive/^ 

In 1846 1 was boar-hnnting in Morocco. It was in the 
month of January. I had gone there in the lightest of 
summer clothes, and never in my life did I suffer more 
from cold. I had to remain for several hours shivering 
at my post, while the man beside me, leaning with his 
gun over a rock, allowed his toga-like drapery (the 
to fall away as if he did not know what cold was. 

Dr. Leared. — Darius, in his expedition against the 
Scythians, is reported to have seen some who had no 
clothes. One was taken prisoner, and he was asked 
how it was he went with his body uncovered. In turn, 
he asked his captor how he went with his face un- 
oqvered. He said he was used to it ; upon which the 
Scythiai^ replied, “ So am I : I am face all over/^ 

Mr. . — There is the case more in point of the 

ancient Britons, as it happened in our ^imate. 0 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^The wearing clothes has nothing to 
do with the power of being able to dispense with clothes. 
It is narrated of the Irish by a French writer of the 
fifteenth century, that, being in the house of a chief, he 
was told to put himself at ease, meaning that he was to 
throw off his clothes, as the chiefs did when the ex* 
temal ceremonial was over. They clothed themselves for 
company. The ancient Britons, in like manner, were 
dothed ; but on certain oocasioins they unclothed them* 
selves. A person may be clothed during the day like 
every one else, and yet at night, when sleep exposes 
him to the influence of cold much more than in the day** 
time, when the cold also is more intense, he may wear 
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ticme* A gentleman in Ireland who witnees^ tibia 
experiment from the beginning tried it on himself^ and 
in the course of a fortnight brought himself to dispense 
with clothing during the greater portion of night 
(that must have been in November and December), to the 
great relief of his complaint, a chest disease, and the 
manifest improvement of his appearance.* 

Dr, Drmtt, — ^Will you tell us the modm opermidi— 
how you set about training this child P 
Mr. Urquhart — ^After great difficulty with the nurse, 
I got one blanket removed, and then I got a second 

« 

e One of those present having applied to the gentleman in 
question for a statement of the case, received the following 
reply 

^‘28th January, 1864. My bsab Sib, — I have no objection 
to answer your questions. Horrified at the reports 1 heard of 
Mr. XJrquhart's cruel treatment of his son, I went to Blarney, 
determiued to urge Dr. Barter to take legal steps to put an end 
to it. I took eyery opportunity of examining the child, and I 
was compelled to admit to myself that he was not only in 
robust health, but enjoyed a flow of spirits not often met with. 
Arrived at this, I began the experiment on myself, sleeping 
at night without covering. This I have now continued without 
one omission for three years, with the window open. 1 did not 
at first pass the whole of every night thus, but I always 
remained on the outside of the bed till I had gone asleep. 
Some time previous to this, I had had a severe attack of 
bronchitis, which rendered me liable to a recurrence ; and on 
catching cold, I often doubted whether it were wise to risk the 
chance of a second attack for the sake of the experiment. 
However, I continued, and never suffered from a cough : colds 
passed away rapidly. The muscles became firmer, and the 
power of enduring fatigue increased. — ^Yours sincerely, J. E* 
SCBIVBJT.*’ 
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UibJhci mnovedU The x^aaovbtg of tibo tkird bladket 
toquiftd pnaliiuaniy opention of rem ovin g the 

axam: I so, intMudiag' U> ker fiiaes vritli a 

fational Wotoan. i&ftersavend«3|)e]riiiMnts, I^ffisoovored 
a petioa was not to be frand. I waa thas 
left tritli ^ oSuld on my own lurads, and bad to 
become nurse. We laid attired at the last bitmlEet in 
the mottili of Ootobet of the very edd winter of 1856. 
The bedroom was to the north, without fire ; the win* 
dows open. The chfld was on a rug on the door: 
I b^an by laying the last blaakiet half over hk hnas ; 
he did not creep under the warm part. 

Pr. .Oru^.^lKd yon find toe edicts correspond with 
toe object for which you commenced the experiment f 

Jfr. Urguhart, — did. The ezperimoat, howerer, 
was not as to whether a child could midure the odd of 
onr etimato, bat whetoer the cold of onr clrmate eoald 
be of serrice to oorrect a fractions disposition.* I do 
not wish the Sut^ect to dose without pointing out toe 
economical view of toe guestion. On my becoming 
name, a tOdnotion of iOs. per weto was effected in the 
watoerwomain's biff. It is mudi fbr a child, but ! 
suppose otoer people are not more economical. Iliere 
was farther a great sariog in dotoes, and of lahoor 
mi toe hoDsehold-^ child so brought up giving 
little or ttO' trtmUe. In this case one servant was 
savedi. We reckoned, at toe time, the saving at 

0 The i&eident is recorcled ia a paragra]to paper, 

headM ** Hie Wonderfiil C^d,” Which wm repeated in all toe 
papers Wt toe toue. See Mrte at ton end,~" Cioratiro 
trsHBOBSsaxT IX oca Cuiiatx.” 
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between £70 £80 a year* Look at th 

then, in a iamily of fiTe or six children. Say thiat 
the saving amounls bat eytm to a tenth, and let that 
be again Zkoted according to the varieties of grades, 
and see what the difference will amount to as regards 
the puMo wealth. Or put it the other aray — see 
what yon squander in the process you employ to 
diminTsh the strength and the enjoyments of the young 
population. 

Jfr. . — ^There are two boys, the sons of a Ger- 

man doctor at Brighton, who some years ago hearing 
you speak on the subject, brought up his soxus aocord- 

ingly- 

Dr, The earliest of oxir race, so ffir as we 

have any historical record, clothed themselves. What 
would be the process of reasoning that would have 
induced them to cover their bodies as we do at the 
present day P 

Jfr. J7rgw^r^.— What ! Adam and Eve. Singular 
illustration you have chosen. When they did put on 
dothes — and, after all, a fig-leaf — ^it was not because 
they were cold. You yourself just quoted the example 
of the ancient Britons the other way. You ask why 
men have put on dothing, implying thereby that it can 
only be because they were cold. Pride knows no 
cold,'' says a Scotch proverb. Clothing is £msry; 
dothing ii; fSdse taste; dothing is vanity. Clothing 
is piide;^-^e African savage parading under a 
burning sun in an dd uniform coat. The history of 
clothing is the history of the weakness of man's 
character in the first indance, of his frame in iho 
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li^emd, and of the perversion of his intellect in the 
third. You have reached to the most ungainly costume 
that has ever been devised, and the most perverted 
ideas of your own nature that have ever been attained 
to, until at last you have justified yourselves in the 
shame which you feel for the noble form in which 
God has created you. You are now inflicting on your 
horses all your own disorders, and by the same process ; 
covering them with clothes, enclosing them with win- 
dow-glass, and feeding them four times a day. A 
groom is frightened at a breath of air for an animal 
whose race has sprung in Tartary and the Himalaya, 
and has descended in all his vigour from above the 
level of Mont Blanc. There is a charming little ode 
of Pignotti instituting a comparison between the fig- 
leaves of our primitive forefathers and the words of 
our modern philosophers, ending with— 

Le Parole oosi, sono le fronde 
Con cui la propria nudiU nasoonde.*’ 

Dr. Bogm . — ^Does he suffer from chilblains in the 
winter? 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^Not at all. He does not suffer from 
anything : that child has not had, and will not have, 
hooping-cough, measles, or any of those ailments of 
modem children. 

Mr. Bollard . — ^The Nubians, men to whom old age 
does not come until they have turned their hundredth 
year, living in the tropical desert under a bright sun, 
are in like manner insensible to cold. When exposed 
to cold, as they are also to pain, those who have gone 
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tip to the Becoiid cataract will all tes^ to this. Thii 
work of Mr. Parkyn contains remarkable instances. 

ilfr. Urqukart-^1 had a dinner-party of travellers 
firom all parts of the world at Manchester during the 
Exhibition. They had been testing what I told them 
of this insensibility to pain> and inquiring the ex- 
planation.. 1 said it was because he slept naked. Upon 
this each in turn exclaimed — This explains why the 
Patagonians are insensible to pain/^ ‘‘ why the Abys- 
synians/^ &c. 

JDr. Pruitt — Now, I want to ask you a question of 
practical use, because my daily life is spent in solving 
questions like these. I have Imown a case of an infant 
five weeks old, that has been blue with cold, miserable^ 
husky, and troubled with diflSiculty of breathing ; and 
I know that by wrapping it warmly in fleeoy woollen 
clothing, it will be restored to health. Let me put the 
case in a practical point of view with regard to a young 
infant ; and let us suppose the case of a prematurely 
bom infant. What course would you take P 
Mr. Urquhart. — A Turkish Eeis Efiendi being 
exposed to a variety of questions from an English Am- 
bassador in reference to what he would do in certain 
hypothetical cases, answered thus:~“It is not the 
custom of the Mussulmans to give a name to a child 
before it is born and the sex known.” 

Pr. Itogers. — Still, you start with the elements of 
health, when you speak of making su<^ a change in 
the constitution of the child. 

Mr. Urquhart . — It is you who make a change in the 
constitution of the child. It is I who propose to leave 
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Im tiatism uachastged. I i«id^ to re1»ia ih» element of 
heal& : you dei^roy it You invont diseftse by your 
ingenuity, without Inmng- the ability to otre it by your 
aeience. Soknnoii aaid^ long ago» ^^God madb man 
perfect but he has found out many mrentions,^’ 

Mr. — — You^ then, conclude that the heat of the 
bath does not produce any injurious effect by reason of 
a superinduced sensitiveness of the skin to the cold of 
our climateP 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^The question should come frcm me^ 
as to whether you perceive Ihe groimdlessness of such 
assumptions. 

Dr. Druitt — ^You said just now that your boy^s food 
was milk. What quantity will he consume ? 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^About two quarts a day. Medical 
men, both here and on the Continent, have earnestly 
remonstrated with me on the insufficiency of food. To 
live on milk was an idea bewildering to them. 

Jk. Drmtt . — Does he take no solid food P 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^His diet is milk I have reduced 
him from five meals to two meals a day. The change 
was an immense relief nature not having to throw off 
the superfluous food. He is now in the conditicm in 
which a human being ought to be. 

Df. Tkudkhmn.—lik that remarkable case in which 
you treated consumprion by the means of the rays of 
the sun, you mention, I see, by the notes of your 
lecture at Brompton, that you had recourse to other 
means — dietetll and others. Was milk one of those 
means P 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^Most certainly. I should never think 
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of tmting my disease without a retom to uatisre. As 
I connect disease itself with habits, for Gancecmre, that is 
care, must consist in rectifying I must begin with 
relieving the patient as much as possible fxwmhampmiig 
clothes, and by supplying to him the nourishment of his 
childhood, the only nourishment which is prepared m 
the body of one animal for assimiiation in the stomach 
of another.'* 4 

Mr. Bolhnd^^Mjxy I ask for specific cases, as more 
to the purpose than general speculation ? — that case of 
the old man at St. Anne^s. 

Mr. Urquhart . — That was the first morning the first 
bath was opened. I was going in, about nine in the 
morning, when I met this old man coming out, sup- 
ported by Mr. Rolland and Mr. Scriven. He had been 
in already an hour and a half. He was a man with a 
remarkable countenance; the magnitude of his frame 
in its past existence was eyidenced by his skin hanging 
about him like a sack. He had been suffering for 
fourteen years from rheumatic gout, with thickening of 
the joints. I induced him to return with me. The heat 
was 170®. I shampooed him, not in the ordinary 
way, but applying the whole of my strength ; hitting 
him as hard as I could, and standing on his chest and 
limbs. In the intervals, I subjected him to alternate 
rushes of hot and cold water, as he lay flat on the floor 
to get its full i^ight. After three hours, he walked 
away erect. The chains of fourteen years were broken 
in a single operation. 


* See note at the end, on Dior.** 
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■ Mr. BoUand. — own expression was, “I went in 
on all-fours, and I went away on wings.” 

2>r. Druitt . — May I mention, as a matter of &ct, two 
oiroumstancet wUcli I bare known of injury resulting 
{tarn the use of the Turkish bathP I mention them 
simply as matters of fact. 

. Mr. Urguhart. — Say, of inquiry. 

Dr. D»r«»«.— The first was a young lady about nine- 
teen or twenty, the daughter of very conspicuous people. 
She took the Turkish bath. 

Jfr. Urquhart.—This was in Turkey? 

Dr. Druitt . — She took it at Dr. Barter’s. What the 
of that bath are I cannot say, but I know the 
result. The skin, which was remarkably fair and nice- 
looking before, was scorched : she was for some weeks 
afterwards sunburnt. The other case is of a gentleman 
who took the bath at Mr. Witt’s. The hot air so 
bis trachea, that he was not able to speak 
above a whisper for a fortnight afterwards. 

Mr. Urqu^rt.— You have now given us two narra- 
tives, and these rumours only, for you do not say that 
you saw the persons and examined them. Medical men 
^ not accept cases on hearsay. How are these intro- 
duced ? An authenticated c,ase had just been stated of 
restoration from one of the most grievous of maladies 
which afflict human nature, and especially in our 
uli'wintfl ; one in which all medical means had been tried 
in vain for fourteen years.* The science of medicine, 
if anything, is the science of cure. Are you not glad 

^See note at the end, on “M]iniCi.L Tbxa.tubkt or 
Bhxuuatish.” 
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that a means of cure should be discoTeredP-— do you not 
desire to extend the knowledge of it P It cannot be that 
it has no interest for you ; and yet a rumour of a burnt 
face or a scorched throat as hap]^ning somewhere to 
somebody makes you forget it. I am here at your serrice 
to answer questions connected with my own experience : 
^ou are here, as I understand, to question me on thorn 
points. But if questions whelly irrelevant are put by 
one individual, while the rest are sincerely anxious to 
examine into the subject to which they have devoted 
a day of their time, I should be acting most unfairly 
and uncourteously to them if I allowed myself to be 
drawn away either into supposititious cases or into futile 
discussion. 

Doubtless, there is great liability to injury from those 
heated cellars and suffocating rooms called Turkish 
baths. But these “ facts ’’ do not belong to this cate- 
gory: for they are alleged to have occurred in the 
baths of Mr. Witt and Dr. Barter, where the only 
inconvenience that can arise is in cases (eczema* for 

^ See p. 34, what Mr. E. Wilson says as to the high heat 
requisite for the treatment of this disorder. I would mention 
that a patient brought to the bath in Giolden^square a note 
from an eminent practitioner, saying that he was not to be 
subjected to more than 130®. Die manager, in his perplexity, 
came down to consult me. 1 told him that ISO® would 
only irritate, and that relief would only be experienced after 
that point was passed, and that he should let the patient feel 
his own way to the higher temperature. Next day the medi- 
cal man came in while his patient was relating the two ex- 
periences, which fell out exactly as I had said. The 130® is, 
in fact, the fons asiKOBUx. 
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ioirtaiioe) ^liere a low <mlj irriliatee^ and does not 
reliere. 

Dr. DmitL — Then how are we to distingaidi between 
the true and the false P 

Mr. TTrquImt — Ah ! Ihere is, then^ a true one P I 
can a;fiford little time to this matter, yet 1 gave eight 
months to Dr. Barter : my task I considered then com* 
jdeted. Unless iknne ozife of you who are here now 
ehouid hapi^ to be a man of genius, or unless I am 
successful in putting you in the right way, so that your 
selMove will he on that side, I shall also haire to regret 
that I ever called your attention to the subject. By past 
enperienoe, I have learned that in every man who takes 
up the bath with the view of turning it to profit, 
whether as a builder, a practitioner, a speculator, or a 
patentee, I have to reckon ultimately on a bitter enemy. 
On these grounds I have refused to undertake any build* 
ing in L(mdon, except on the conditicm tiiat there shall 
be no architect.* The bath which you have seen, 
elaborate as it may seem to you, was built without 
architect, or builder, or even marble cutter. I taught 
myself the common biioklayers to out and polish the 
marble. So in this neighbourhood, at least, the bath 
and I will have made no enemies. 

* The name of Mr. Somers Clarke doesappear asarehitoct to 
the Jenayn Street Company, but these oonditions wwe nev^ 
thdess carried out, as will be seen by the terms of his accep- 
tance of tiie appointment when writing to me in December, 
1600 : Mr. Bolland has requested that I would communicate 
with you as to an appointment I hare to make with you at 
Birerside, in connection witii n^ acting as practical and pro- 
fessional admer («»c) under you to the TWkish Bath Company.’* 
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Dr, DrniU , — I am exceedingly grateM to you for 
mentioning this, because I bad not tbe remotest idea 
but that Dr. Barter’s was an orthodox establishment* 

Mr. ITrquhart . — ^The bath is putting England on her 
trial. I never knew what the Turks were till now, by 
the contrast with us. Seeing that it was good, they 
accepted it without an emotion of self-love or a thought 
of self-interest. 

Dr. Leared . — ^You laud the Turkish character. How, 
then, do you account for it that the Turkish bath, even 
in Turkey, has become so altered and so enfeebled P 

Mr. Urquhart . — I was not speaking of the modem 
Turks. 

Dr. Rogers . — I think it would be useful to know the 
specific faults in the bath that exist. 

Mr. Urquhart , — ^They cannot be mended, they must 
be swept away. An edifice such as those in Constanti- 
nople is about to be constructed in London. The im- 
pulse on which tlm money was subscribed was the 
announcement that ifr. Barter was about to invade Eng- 
land with his “improved” Turkish bath. Let us but 
get a proper one and so establish the practice ; and then 
the door will be open to the introduction throughout the 
land of a practice that will improj|fe the condition of the 
whole people. In the first bath at St. Anne’s I gave 
them the three essentials : 1st, the building ; 2nd, the 
heat ; 3rd, the shampooing. I gave them also the dis- 
tinction between the “clean” and the “dirty:” also 
the method, the style, and some sense of the dignity of 
the procedure. These are now lost or vulgarized. The 
temperature, I understand, of the Dublin bath is only 

H 
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10^ above* that of the tent with double canvas roof 
used by our officers in the plains of India, and to which 
they have to retire for protection against the sun. As 
warm rooms for washing in, with an abundant supply of 
hot and cold water, they are most commendable; and in 
as ffir as the run of sickness goes, their habitual use 
would be of more service than the contents of all 
the apothecaries* shops in the Three Kingdoms. But 
this is not the bath. In addressing lately an audience 
largely composed of medical men and students, with a 
medical man in the chair, in a town where the whole 
fficulty have adopted the bath, and where it has been 
introduced into the infirmary by Sir John Fife, the man 
of highest professional reputation out of the capital, I 
thus entered my protest against the whole of the specu- 
lations known under the name of ‘‘ Turkish Baths** : — 

** The only apprehension I have is, that, remaining 
satisfied with the first attempt, and content with em^ 
pirical innovations, you stop short of the perfect thing ; 
and instead of recovering the lux Jly, pride, enjoyment, 
and strength of the most luxurious and philosophic, 
learned and military of the races of the earth, this 
endeavour shall pass away as a troubled dream. It is thus 
I am driven to ad^ss you, not only by the desire 
to introduce for my countrymen a benefit of which I 
know and experience daily the value in my own person, 
but also by the necessity of preventing this experiment 

* An attendant in the bath at Dublin being attacked with 
typhus, and not being able to give him a higher heat than 

130^, they had to send him to the hospital ! 
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from lapsing^ by reason of self-love and fi|>eeulationj into 
a disastrous and sbameful alK>rtion/’ * 

Mr, Urquh&rt — ^Now, th^, let me give you a ** 
of injury from the bath. It will be neither aDon 3 ntnous 
nor supposititious It has been already the subject 
of a letter from me to the Medical Society. It has been 
examined by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, who reported on it, 
in the first stage, in writing. His letter is here, if you 
wish to refer to it. The patient is a woman between 
forty and fifty ; her name is Stocker; she is housekeeper 
to Mr, Holland, and the incident occurred in his bath. 
She was sufiering from a complication of maladies, some 
of old standing. She was wasting away ; there was only 
before her to take to her bed and die. Observing the 
effect of the bath on others, she had the idea, without 
consulting any one, of taking it herself. She went in 
♦ at a heat of 170^ to 180^, She experienced unpleasant 
sensations, but she persevered. She went on, I believe* for 
a couple of hours, and was brought out at last with her 
body swollen, and in something described as convulsion. 
However, satisfied that the bath was her only chance of 
life, she repeated the experiment three times, and always 
with the like results. When Mr. Holland became 
acquainted with what had happened, he did not know 
what to think or what to do. It never occurred to him 
to consult me. So he sent her to Mr. E. Wilson, who 
sent her back, saying that nothing could be done for her. 
TTis words were, ‘^It is one of the non -perspiring cases.*^ 
There the matter would have rested, had I not by the 


♦ Newcastle Daily Journal^ January 22, 1861. 
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merest accident met her, — I think it was just as she 
had returned from Mr. Wilson, I was passing, in haste, 
and just heard these words , — ** She was taken ill in the 
bath, and cannot perspire." I called out from the cab 
I had got into, Send her down to Biyerside, and she 
will return next day all right." 

She did return all right the next day. From that time 
she took the bath at Mr. Rolland’s regularly, and in a 
few weeks recovered her health. You may suppose this 
as an extreme if not unparalleled case, and to have given 
me much trouble. Not the slightest. Nor was it till 
days or weeks afterwards that I learnt the antecedent 
circumstances which I have related. On arriving, I 
sent for the housekeeper, and said to her, Mr. EoUand^s 
housekeeper is coming dowm to-morrow to take the 
bath, as she cannot perspire. Go in with her yourself, 
to-morrow evening and the morning afterwards ; and, 
see* that she perspires." This is my ‘fact' of injury 
from the bath. 

Dr. Bogers . — How was she made to perspire ? Is Mr. 
Holland's not a good bath ? 

Mr, JJrquhart . — She could have perspired just as well 
in Mr. Holland's as in mine ; only it requires to know 
how. It is simply gradual heat that is wanted. She 
was probably kept a couple of hours at 130 ^, perhaps 
she had alternate ablutions of hot and cold water — 
perhaps she was well soaped and scrubbed — ^perhaps she 
was sponged with vinegar — perhaps she had a pint of 
lime-juice to drink. My housekeeper having orders to 
make her perspire, would employ the necessary means 
to that end. 
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Dr. JBogfer«.— What is the case that oecnTred at Mr^ 
Wittes. Is Mn Witt’s not a good bath P 

Mr. Vrquhart. — Oh, Sir James Clark! I am glad 
you mentioned it, as these two cases furnish the whole 
list of incidents against which precautions haTe to be 
taken. True, they are both of rarest occurrence ; yet I 
myself was once affected in the same way as Sir Jamas 
Clark, and I owe to it my having my attention originally 
fixed on the bath, as furnishing physiological ligh^ 
unknown to modern science. I made this l^tatement 
on the last occasion on which I was subjected to 
scientific examination.* The affection itself was at 
that time unknown and unnamed. It is Dr. Simpson’s 
discovery of anmtheaia. Mr. Witt’s bath was no more 
in fault in this case than Mr. Rolland’s had been 
in the other; only, neither Sir James Clark nor 
Mr. Witt knew how to deal with a case which 
any Turkish shampooer would have relieved in an 
instant — if, indeed, they knew what it was. But on this 
subject I must refer you to Dr. Thudichijm, who men- 
tioned it to me. Had Sir James Clark taken the bath 
here, nothing of the sort would have . happened. I 
repeat to you, I never had any case of injury whatever. 
I never heard of one in the East ; I never heard of one 
in Ireland : I cannot so much as imagine such a case. 
It is, however, as dangerous to go into a bath as into 
a boat, unless you know that you have to step on the 
thwarts, and not on the gunwale. 

Dr. Leared . — I am desirous of knowing if you have 


* See First Dialogue, p. 3, 
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tuiined your attenticm to tlie operation of the bath on 
the digestive functions^ how it oonduoes to appetite^ 
and what its effect is in cases of dyspepsia? 

Mr. Urquhart . — ^As to appetite and digestion^ I have 
nothing to say ; they belong to the healthy state ; and 
you cannot improve upon health. As to mdigestion or 
dyspepsia, the bath, by calling the blood to the surface, 
afbrds relief to the stomach. There must be inflam- 
mation when there is difficulty of digestion. That 
inflammation must impair the force of the digestive 
juices, and disqualify the stomach for dealing with 
food, so that it lies there a source of increased irrita- 
tion, as any other foreign matter might be. Those 
present, not medical men, and who have never handled 
a human stomach, may apprehend the difference between 
a healthy and a dyspeptic one by taking the first to 
resemble this sheet of writing-paper, and the second 
^to resemble this sheet of blotting-paper. The one is 
to the other as inflamed to uninfiamed skin on the arm 
or the leg. The inflamed leg has to remain quiet and 
get well; but the inflamed stomach has to go daily 
on with its task. Seated in this dark interior which 
cannot be reached, the malady presents insuper- 
able obstacles to such treatment as medical men 
would employ if it appeared on the surface. They 
would apply poultices and emollients in one stage, 
lotions and astringents in another. The process of 
digestion calls to the stomach, and all the organs 
immediately connected therewith, a mass of blood 
inconceivable to those who have not followed the 
cruel operations upon animals by which we have, so 
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to say, inspected with the eye the internal operations 
of the body. Kow, disease in the stomach permanently 
produces the effect of disturbing the equilibrium by 
congesting the blood within. You can, therefore, judge 
of the relief afforded by determining the blood to the 
surface, even if it be for a very limited space of time in 
the course of the four-and-twenty hours. The stomach 
also will be relieved in another way. Oxygen being 
more available, the assimilation takes place more rapidly 
and more completely. Thus, less food sufficing, there 
will be less digesting to be got through. There is also 
less detritus from the body, and therefore less waste to 
be made good. Whilst the patient is exposed to a 
high heat, there is during that period a reduced de- 
mand for animal heat, for the production of which so 
much of our food is required. I am satisfied that the 
constant use of the bath diminishes by one third the 
amount of food required. My servants have given up 
one of their three meals a day. 

I woidd also refer, if in but a single word, to a 
consideration of the highest importance, and equally 
ignored by medical men — ^the temperature of the diseased 
stomach. Against the chance of perceiving this point, 
which alone to perceive placed larger therapeutic means 
in their hands than the whole Pharmacopoeia affords, 
they have carefully bandaged their eyes by the pro- 
position that the temperature of the body remains the 
same in all zones, and whatever tiie external tempe- 
rature may be. We have been experimmting hure 
latterly, and the results have been given in Dr. 
Thudichum’s paper at tibe Medical Society. I may add, 
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that I baye since been repeating the experiments^ and 
have found, in addition, that the temperature yithin the 
body rises in the same degree as that of a thermometer 
eas^ in wet flannel. Kow, in case of fever, the heat 
is seeking to ascend, to attain to ihe purifying and 
perspiring power. Not so that of the stomach. By 
stimulants, by the superimposed heat of the surround-^ 
ing viscera, and, above all, by the unnatural excitements 
of reiterated meals — ^that dreadful maxim, Little and 
often,^’ — ^you maintain adecomposing heat. Often a single 
shook of cold water on the external body will brace it for 
a day. Why not brace the afflicted stomach in like 
maimer P Combine, then, the two processes : call the 
blood to the surface by external heat ; then supply inter* 
nal cold ; but do not use the relief thus afford^ to be 
expended on medicine, on stimulants, and on that itera* 
tion of meals which is the primary cause of all dyspepsia. 
It is not, however, going in for an hour once or twice 
a week that will effect anything. It is a great effort 
that has to be made. When a man is ill, it is his first 
duty to get well; and he must endure whatever has 
to be borne for that purpose. He must be in two 
or three hours a day. In that period of relief afforded 
from the internal pressure of blood and consequent 
heat, the vessels can regain their contractility against 
the inevitable recurrence of the labour of ^gestion. 
But this malady in its progress will involve all the 
other organs. Now, that relief which is qfforded 
to^lhe stomach by directing the blood to the sur- 
feu^e, is in like manner afforded to the other organs 
secondarily involved, whilst in several and separate 
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ways the symptoms of disturbed functions are alle* 
'viated* 

Yet what ayail the means I offer you of alleviating 
this disorderi if you only use the margin to fill it out P 
You have produced it first by indulgence, and then by 
theory. England originally had but two meals ; and 
they did not dabble with eating or drinking in the 
intervals. The old verse runs — 

“ Up at five, dine at nine, 

Sup at five, bed at nine.** 

Having indulged themselves without reserve, they 
then convert their practice into maxim ; and no longer 
the weak man says to himself, but the physician to his 
patient, You must eat little and often.’’ I invite you 
to the examination of that most important of all con- 
siderations for the medical man wht) would do his duty 
by qualifying himself to understand the origin of those 
ailments which afflict in an extraordinary degree that 
species which is the most perfectly constituted, and 
amongst whom there should be no malady save old age. 
If he does so, then he will use the instrument I place in 
his hands, not to allow his patient a further latitude of 
self-indulgence, but to enable him to bear up against 
the consequences of a vicious habit which he is now 
resolved to rectify. 

Digestion is a frightful operation, from its difficulty: 
repeat it not, then, oftener than is required. You must 
lose the capacity for taking food, or you must take 
more than is needed* Look, in the latter case, at the 
toil you impose on all the organs to get rid of it. It is 
not, then, the food that supports you — ^you have to 
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support the food* I wish I could parade before you the 
array of persons that I myself have restored to health 
and comfort by persuading them to this abstinence. 
People have often said to me, ^^Why are you not a 
doctorP^^ My answer has been, Were I a doctor, I 
would starve at least in England ; for the apothecary 
here makes the physician, and the apothecary would not 
approve of the plan/^ 

In ancient times, among Romans, Greeks, and 
Persians, the discipline for the young consisted in 
subjecting them to privations: they had to endure heat 
and cold, to endure hunger and thirst. Now it is 
“ warm clothing,’^ it is ‘‘ plenty of food,’’ and nothing 
is more dreaded than an empty stomach,^' I have 
the — advantage, I was going to say, — ^but, at least, 
the occasion of stifdying this disease in myself.* A 
feature of dyspepsia is the craving for something to 
put into the stomach. This is a symptom not peculiar 
to dyspepsia, but it is also common to those disorders 
that are connected with the use of stimulants. The 
bath has the quality of allaying that craving, as it does 
even in extreme delirium tremens. 

Dr. Thudichwm. — Will the counterpart of this view 
hold P That is to say, suppose we have an external 
irritation analogous to the internal irritation, will the 
determining of the blood to the surface injure in that 
case, as it relieves in the other P 

Mr. Urqtihart — ^In all cases of external inflamma- 
tion, abrasion, bruise, sore, incision, suppuration, relief 

* See note at the end, on ** DrsPBrsii. Tebatbd bt Onb 
Mbal a Day,‘* 
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is iimnediate. The exposure of an abraded surface is 
supposed to be injurious^ in consequence of the action of 
the air. You go into the bath with the part exposed : 
you suffer no incouTenience from the air ; you are re* 
lieved from the irritation of the ointment or plaster, and 
you get the benefit of the heat. In surgical cases the 
bath will be found to be a wonderful agent. I have as 
yet had but a single case. The operation was one of 
the most painful and precarious ; it was attended with 
long suffering. The patient, when capable of removal, 
was, with my friend Mr. V. Fergusson^s concurrence, 
and by his advice, brought down here. The change in 
the aspect of the wound in four-and-twenty hours was 
wonderful. 

Dr. Leared. — K recent French writer has advised 
dipping the patient into icy-cold water ; and he says 
^that they come out with an appetite to which they have 
been strangers before. 

Mr, Urquhart — Well, I give icy-cold water, as well 
as burning-hot air: that is a partial groping only. 
Without the heat, the application of cold is a very fool- 
hardy experiment. Dr. Marshall Hall has us^ this 
means in cases of suspended animation. If he used 
the cold only^ he would ensure death. The concomi- 
tant effect — the sending the blood backwards and for- 
wards, from without to within — calls the whole frame 
into action. You have never seen men suffering from 
dyspepsia who are exposed to great stress on the sys^m. 
Eaces exposed to precariousness of food acquire great 
powers of digestion. 

Dr. As a matter of fact, I differ from you 
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there. Many cases of dyspepsia within my experience 
have been brought about by unusual abstinence, 

Mr. Urquhart . — I said races/’ ♦ not individuals. I 
said that races exposed to privation are not dyspeptic. 
A man brought up as you are will, of course, suffer from 
going without his luncheon. 

Dr. Druitt — ^The Laplanders suffer a great deal from 
dyspepsia. 

Jlfr. Urquhart — ^The Laplanders! Can you digest 
blubber and tallow ? Admitting that they are dyspeptic, 
you have to go to the Pole for an instance and then to a 
race subjected to more than privation. My object has 
been, in the experiment I have made, not to go to the 
limit of depression, but to find the limit of fortitude. 

1 must hit the point where the power of expansion shall 
not be curtailed, where the power of endurance shall 
not be passed. You have before you a specimen of^, 
another race — a being brought up from mfancy in 
another manner. He will be proof against dyspepsia 
at one hundred years, but then he will presently be 
on one meal a day. 

Mr. Rolland . — The Red Indians are frequently exposed 
to privation for several days without food in their hunt- 
ing excursions ; so are the Hottentots : yet they never 
suffer from dyspepsia, although they gorge themselves 
frequently afterwards. To establish this point, take any 
book of travels. Take Dr. Darwin’s ‘‘Adventures of 
the Beagle take Parkyns, take Atkinson, or any other 
traveller, it does not matter who. The less a man has 

• ^ See ” Mabsh's General Thebapeutics,’* 1863. 
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studied the subject the better, because he gives you the 
result of observation. 

Mr. JJrquhart .' — have myself gone through all this. 
I have reduce# myself to one meal a day in order to be 
able to go through with my work, which has for years 
prevented me from taking an hour’s exercise or reorea* 
tion : and so I have been able to work sixteen hours a 
day, and sometimes twenty ; and a^ to pass from the 
one extreme of inaction and fatigue to the other. Before 
I fell into this practice, which arose out of my observing 
the Mussulman fast of the. Bhamazan, I w'as tortured 
with that form of dyspepsia called heartburn. It dis- 
appeared, not that I noted the change at the time, under 
that practice. Beturning to Europe and #|laxing into 
the ordinary meals, — I mean, two a day, with tea and 
coffee, or the like, — all returned in an aggravated form. 
Cicero tells somewhat the same story of himself. Ackbar 
did the same, as mentioned by Abul Fazel. Talley- 
rand, I was told the other day, also reduced himself to 
one meal. I hold that one meal in the twenty-four 
hours is the intention of nature, as made plain by the 
dimensions of the stomach and the necessity of filling it 
to obtain perfect digestion. I am, moreover, satisfied on 
historical grounds, that a race exceeding two meals a 
day can no m#e be permanent than an empire that 
sends its phosphates down its rivers. * The physical con- 

* The earlier legislations took care to preyent this waste. 
They did so by enjoining, not discussing. They enjoined their 
professors not to pollute the elements. In this the moderns 
have only seen superstition. Pliny (Nat. Hist., L. xxx. c. 2) 
thus explains the objections of the envoy of Tiridates to go on 
board ship:— “Navigare noluerat, quoniare expuere in maria. 
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dition of permanency must be — let, the restoration to 
the soil of the elements of Tegetation ; 2nd, the preser* 
nation of the stomach for the digestion of its food. We 
have a specimen in the Chinese as contllisted with the 
Romans in former times, and the British to-day. They 
have seen the first rise, change from one meal to two, 
and then to three and fall; and so will they the 
second. 

Before leaving dyspepsia, let me say that the influence 
of the bath on this malady is comparatively small ; the 
command by it of the disordered stomach by no means 
corresponds with its control over the disordered head, 
heart, liver, or kidneys. I want now to come to what to 
me is the iJl^ortant part of our subject — ^perspiration. 

Dr, Druitt , — ^What is your experience as to the 
lowest temperature at which a man can be comfortable ? 

Mr, Urquhart . — Comfortable is a very fanciful word. 

Dr, Thudichum , — I can say there is no limit to the 
time during which I can be naked in a cold i:oom at 
this temperature and not feel cold; but I begin to feel 
cold as soon as I put on my clothes. 

Dr, Druitt, — Ifow, we are anxious to hear what you 
have to tell us about perspiration. 

Mr, Urquhart , — It would be better brought out by 
question and answer than by mere statAient. 

Dr, Druitt , — ^What amount do you believe a man 

aliisque mortalium necessitatibus violare naturam earn, fas non 
putant.” They had for this season no cities on the coast. 
The Chinese and J apanese take individual measures for saving 
the matters requisite for the continuous fertility of the soil. 
See ^ “ Liebig’s Natural Laws of Agriculture.” 
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ought to lose from his skin daily^ weight of solid matter 
— not of water P 

Mr, Urquhart . — ^If you want mere chemistry, I must 
refer you to Dr. Thudichum* 

Dr, ThuiMchum , — ^When you first stated to me the 
effect of the bath, the principal feature you described 
was perspiration. First, as to quantity; secondly, as to 
quality. Will you give us your opinion on* the part 
played by perspiration in the human economy. But 
the first question I would ask is, respecting the relation- 
ship between perspiration and disease P 
Mr, Urquhart , — Time will not admit of my doing 
more than putting it in general terms. I have found 
in acute general disorders, and in topical affections, 
whether acute or chronic, that disease and inability 
to perspire are coincident ; consequently, force perspi- 
ration and you subjugate the disorder. It would seem, 
then, that nature works towards the discharge by 
the skin, or, as Hippocrates puts it, ‘^purgation by 
the skin,’’ or that disease only manifests itself when 
the effort falls short. You may experience the very 
condition, and then trace this action distinctly as 
with the eyes. I bum my finger: not the finger 
only, but the hand— not the hand only, but the arm 
refuses to perspire. On going into the bath, the 
faculty of perspiration is evidently suspended in the 
injured part, and in the surrounding parts. But heat 
in time forces it out. This is what the physician dimly 
looks for by means of diaphoretics, diuretics, sudorifics, 
purgatives, and blisters. 

By what process the skin is thus locked up — 
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whether it be so locked tip as a consequence of disease, 
whether disease is a consequence of the locking-up of 
the skin, is beyond me to inquire into. Nor do I care 
to inquire into it, since I am in possession of the remedy. 
This is true and certain, that coincident with disease, 
is the suspension, more or less, of the perspiring faculty; 
that that faculty is recoverable by the application of 
external heat. Then the disease is subdued. If phy- 
sicians have not thought of external heat, at least they 
have sought after perspiration. They seek to obtain 
it by specifics administered internally. This only 
renders it the more marvellous, that during so many 
ages they should have neglected the first of the powers 
of nature, by means of which they operate in the 
laboratories, by which all culinary operations are carried 
on, by which all mechanical arts subsist, by which the 
earth gives her produce, and, in a word, the whole 
mechanism of the universe is put in motion. 

Were there no physicians, the common sense of 
mankind would readily find its way back to the remedy. 
A letter on the table from Jamaica, from Mr. Percy 
Smith, mentions that, on explaining to them the bath, 
they immediately said, Oh, that will stop the yellow 
fever, for a man is saved when he perspires.'' A man 
at Sheffield cured cholera by placing the patient before 
a hot fire, with blankets round him, and was in conse- 
quence shut up in a madhouse. Medical science^ has 
not only neglected heat, but has invariably put it down.* 
In my experience, there has been no case of sufficient 
obstinacy not to yield to heat when raised sufficiently 
high, and continued sufficiently long. 
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Dr* Thudichum.^^Gw let us have, if you please, 
your answer with respect to the contents of peri^ira- 
tibn. 

Mr, Urquhart — First as to perspiration itself* I am 
lost in the magnitude of the subject. It is in reference 
to our bodies what free will is in reference to our minds. 
In all other emunctions we are not free agents ; in 
this one we are free agents. Our neglect will "not 
absolutely destroy us ; but on our due culture of our- 
selves depends our perfected health. What oomes 
forth by the lungs is under the control of involuntary 
muscles ; it neither depends on the circumstances of your 
life, nor on the exercise of your judgment. In the 
same way, what passes from the kidneys, and what 
passes from the bowels, these are operations which 
nature performs for herself, and in whiqh you are com- 
pelled and constrained to do your part. But what passes 
from you in the way of sweat, depends upon the habits 
of your class or the operations of your mind. Thus, 
if you allow that a given quantity of the poisons that 
have to make their escape has to pass through the skin, 
that portion not being subject to fixed rules belonging 
to your frame, there can be no ratio established between 
that portion so escaping and the other portions other- 
wise escaping. For these nature provides; for this 
you yourself are left to provide. Supposing the emunc- 
tion by three or four processes all equally necessary, 
jrour perfect condition of health depends upon what you 
yourself do with reference to the skin. 

Dr, Thudkhum . — I had that beautifully expressed in 
one of your letters : — While the other functions are 

I 
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mtiidrawn from om interference, thte function of the 
skin is committed to our care,^* 

Dr. Druitt . — Is that the fact with the skin more 
than the other organs P Are not they all by various 
means more or less under the control of the will P 
. Mr. Urquhart . — The subject is physical; the dis- 
tinction is metaphysical. 

Dr. Thudkhum . — ^You will find that you can remove 
as much from the skin in one hour in the bath as can 
be removed by any other organ in twenty-four hours. 
That is . a point which no scientific man has hitherto 
observed. It is a point of the greatest importance, which 
we must make up our minds to study and look at 
in every direction. 

Dr. What amount of perspiration can be 

got rid of in a given time, say in an hour ? 

Mr. Urquhart — ^With the skin in a good condition, 
and with the means of passing from one temperature to 
another, so as to be able to continue the operation with 
comfort — ^say with one temperature at 130°, and another 
at 180° or 190®,— you would discharge from a pound to 
a pound and a half an hour, and twice as much at 
higher temperatures.* 

Dr. . — ^What will that amount to, as regards the 

"whole blood of the body P 

Mr. Urquhart — If the general supposition of thirty 
pounds of blood were correct, it would thus at the lower 
rate take about twenty hours to refresh the blood. Buf 

* For further experience on the amount of perspiration, 

see ** Cokstbuction or a Eadiatino Chambbb.*^ 
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a|i this estiinate is erroneous by one half, and as the 
•vital portions of the blood will in either hypothesis 
remain the same, I reckon that seyen or eight hours in 
the one case, and four or five in the other, will suffice 
for exchanging dirty for clean blood, supposing that 
the operation could be endured without drinking. 

, — So, then, it becomes a long operation. 

Hr. Urquhart — ^That is as it may be considered. If ^ 
you, as a m||^ical man, proposed to purify entirely the 
blood of a man in a corrupted state, and if you attempted 
to do so by means of medicine, you would probably 
claim Inerit for expedition, as well as success, if you 
effected your purpose in weeks, or even months. 

(After a pause.) 

If there are no more questions, I should wish to con- 
clude by one further consideration. I become thirsty in 
consequence of perspiration. Water is at once available. 
It has not to be digested ; it is so managed that it passes 
almost instantaneously into the blood. We suppose 
that the craviugs come from the stomach ; but that is 
not the case. Here the cravings come direct from 
the blood. Give a man salt water, and he will not be 
a bit the less thirsty, but more so. Let him fill his 
stomach with salt water,, and he will be more thirstjr 
than he -was before, because of that power of salt in 
regulating the distribution of fluid between the stomach 
and the circulation. In my first gropings in the dark,. 
I looked at perspiration as local and circumscribed.: 
For instance, in point of cleansing, I imagined that if 
I perspired^ I had a clean skin. I was then in total 
darkness, as- to the whole history before, us.. Now I 
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know that the source of perspiration is the blood itselfi ^ 
and the whole bloody minm the serum and the globules. 
Perspiration is not like the produce of the kidneys ; it 
is not a secretion, it is mmjde condemation* When, the 
other day, the discussion between Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
and Dr. Thudichum was going on, I made no remark. 
They were speaking of the amount of the perspira* 
^ory vessels being equal in amount to two-thirds of 
the kidneys. I was anxious not to i^rrupt, for 
fear of losing anything. I now say, that no ratio 
can be established between the one and the other, 
because the kidneys are a secreting organ ; by which I 
mean that a chemical change is effected. At the time, 
I interposed the word sponge;’^ and I would convey 
the difference by that word. The perspiratorj^ organs 
are only recipients; they catch the water dropped by the 
blood under the increased action of the heart, whether 
accompanying or produced by the action of the muscles, 
or merely as the result of extraneous heat applied to the 
body, at the moment of the transfusion of the blood 
from the extreme vessels of the arterial system into the 
extremities of the venous system. At that moment 
when it is set free from its organs, down drops into 
these spongy vessels the watery portions, and the 
remainder passes on. The peculiarity is this, that all 
extraneous matter accompanies the outgoing part. 
That extraneous matter consists of ^chemical products. 
These products are the causes of disorder, unless dis- 
charged. All escape with the watery portion ; it charges 
these sponges, and thence issues forth by the spiracles 
to the surface. The source being then the whole blood ; 
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the purifioaiioa takes place not only in so far as the 
ddn is deansed/but also in so far as the whole body is 
cleansed. Each partide of blood is^ so to say, wasted. 
That purification has not b^n ' effected until jw 
have removed the whole of the watery portion. This 
cannot be done at once: circulation could not go on; 
you require to replenish it by taking liquids into the 
stomach ; and in proportion as you do so, you soil the 
newly-injected liquid, so that the operation must be pro- 
long^ far beyond the time that would be required 
for a simple extractioru That is the ground of my 
discovery of heat as a mode of cure. 1 put it 
into this shape that you may treat it as a specific 
proposition to be accepted or confiited. Wherever there 
is disease, there is impure blood : you cannot pretend to 
say yod can cure that disease unless you remove this, 
its cause. You can remove it in one way — ^you can 
remove it by washing the blood ; you cannot remove it 
without washing the blood. Therefore, when I get a 
ease of acute disorder, I am certain of cure; for I put the 
patient into the bath, and keep him there till he has 
discharged the whole of the impurities in his blood. 
But you get in such disorder a change in the nature of 
the vital portion of the blood itself : what are you to do 
thenP The evil is not limited to the presence of the 
foreign matters, but extends to their effects. Instead 
of making use of these millions of vessels placed at your 
disposal by nature, you go and tap the human body. 
But you say, We reduce inflamioation thereby— the 
blood that is drawn exhibits at once its corrupted state ; 
its very appearance shows the necessity of getting rid 
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of it/’ I take out the impurities floating in the blood, 
and by the self-same process I restore" the vital portion 
of the blood to its healthy state. The discharge called 
perspiration effecter the first, and the heat which 
evokes it effects the second. The one takes away the 
disease, the other removes the symptoms* I have used 
the latter word, not in your sense, but in my sense. For 
that to which I apply the word disease,” you have 
no analogous term; that is, the unremoved poisons, 
products of the phenomena of life. My word symp- 
tom,” is your word disease i. e, the inflammation, 
the fever, the gout, scrofula, consumption.* The differ- 
ence of appreciation shows itself in the two practices. 
I handle the blood, change its contents, renovate it, 
restore it, carefully preserving every particle. You 
take this fluid life out of the man and put it into 
bowls ; these bowls you confide to the care of a nurse, 
to inspect next day. If the patient survives, you say, 
‘‘How lucky for him, he called me in in time!” Or, 
you apply a blister, and rob the man of a portion of 
his aerum. The other night, at the Medical Society, it 
was admitted that heat changes the corpuscles; one 
of the speakers said, “We know very well that heat 
will change the colour from venous to arterial.” 

Dr. Thudkihum . — beKeve that was based on a fal- 
lacious experiment. 

Jfr. Urquhart — ^Whether the experiment was fal* 
lacious or not, the conclusion is true. I need only refer 
to Watson’s late work. 


e « Gout a Symptom hot a Diseass.* 
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' T>r. T^udichum . — ^There is onepointuponwliiclilmay, 
perhaps^ make a remark. It is this : whereas^ on the 
one hand, the digestive organs are only enabled to take 
up the nutritive material which has a certain degree of 
dilution, and whereas, on the other hand, the blood has 
the power to nourish the body most effectually when it 
possesses the lightest specific gravity, and whereas those 
two extreme conditions are opposed, it is clear that 
perspiration, by removing from the blood the watery 
particles, and thereby increasing the specific gravity, 
must put the blood into the most favourable condition 
for producing muscle. 

Mr, UrquharL — ^This valuable reflection comes appro- 
^priately to close the subject. I have now been answer- 
ing questions seven or eight hours. I trust we will 
drop the bath at dinner, and not renew it afterwards. 
Permit me, therefore, a final observation. If any 
material specific were announced as added to the 
'Pharmacopoeia for the cure of one disorder, and for 
which remedies are already possessed, it would be a 
subject of interest to science. Here is a mere habit, 
which operates for the removal of all disease. I, least 
of mankind, can be under any illusion as to the 
"difficulties in the way of the acceptance of such a means 
by the faculty. Doubtless, it does open to the individual 
medical men who are the first to accept it a large field 
of professional distinction. There can be no question that 
being able to cure is one element of medical success. This 
career is, however, only open to those who are possessed 
of an ingenuous mind ; for it can only be entered upon 
after the sacrifioe of professional self-love. The medical 
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man is called upon for the lugliest effort of abnegation 
that it is possible for him to conceive — ^the suffering of 
his patient to stand on the same level as himself.* 

The faculty has not made the discovery ; it is an issue 
which is forced upon them. I have done my best, and 
shall continue to do my best, to render it impossible for 
them to avoid either accepting or rejecting it. My 
object is neither scientific nor professional ; it is the 
good of my fellow-creatures. In the first case, it is in 
their power, or in that of any eminent individual 
belonging to their body, to make this discovery 
promptly available. I desire to obtain the help of 
^medical men. If I do not obtain such help, then it 
.will be by their own act that I diall be forced into 
striving to make each man his own physician. 

* About this time a fierce war was waged agamsi the Bath by the 
medioal journals. In replying to one of these. Dr. Thudichum wrote 
as foUowa 

** The public ia this matto is far in advance of the medioal profes- 
sion, Our duty, as doctors of the healing art, simply is, to make our- 
selves acquaint^ with the tise of this therapeutic instrument.’* 


The following is the description of the bath taken by 
the members of the Medical Society then present 
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FROM MR, ERASMUS WILSON^B ‘^TURKISH 



Let me endeavour to draw a sketch of Mr, Hrquhart’s 
baih — a bath dear to the memory of all early bath^— 
the bath at Biveiside. We arrive at the door of the 
Frigidarium ; we loosen the lat^diets of our shoes^ aii4 
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We leave them behind the lintel ; tbe portal ^opens, and 
we enter. The apartment is small, but it is sunny and 
bright; through the glass doors we see a balcony 
festooned with the tendrils of the rose, now leafless and 
out of bloom, for it is early winter ; beyond the parapet 
of the balcony are terraces of which the rose is still the 
favoured ornament ; further on, the rippled surface of a 
boisterous, noisy stream; then meadows with grazing 
herds and flocks, and the faithful horse ; beyond, the 
wooded hill, arching like an eyebrow around the bright 
spot in which, as ti|||^apple of the eye, sparkles the 
bath. At our aide is a dureta, over-against us a 
reclining chair, and along the sides of the apartment 
a soft-cushioned divan ; in mid space, a supporting 
a nargille ; while around are books, some Turkish orna- 
ments and chibouques. We tread on the carpet of Persia, 
and the clean, fresh matting of India. Opposite the 
glass doors is an immense sheet of plate glass ; through 
it we see marble steps, and in the depths to which these 
steps descend there is the reflection of the sun. Shades 
of Maecenas and Pliny, will ye not smile P Shade of 
Seneca, look not austere at the luxury of this Briton of 
ancient descent, who courts the rays of Phoebus, smilmg 
through festoons of roses, to visit the deepest pool of his 
bath. Here he can swim, while the sun glistens in the 
crystal drops that linger on his skin, or makes mimic 
rainbows in the spray that he dashes before him in his 
^plunging revel. 

A door opens by the side of the immense barrier of 
glass; we enter; the door closes behind us. Them a 
•second door ; we pass through that, and we are greeted 
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a deliglitful atmosphere ; expetienoe tells iis that 
no place of terrestrial existence can yield that soft, 
balmy, warm aether but one ; — ^that one, the bath. We 
descend two steps, and reach a platform, all of whitest 
marble ; we become sensible of an increase of waimth 
to the soles of our feet as we descend, and we are glad 
to find soft napkins spread on the lower steps to catch 
our footfall. Two steps more, and then another plat- 
form : the apartment expands at this .point into a large 
square lofty hall, and the marble platform stretches 
from side to side the whole breadth of the hall. We 
are sensible, as we stand on this platform, that we have 
reached the tropical line of the bath, and that at no 
great depth beneath our feet must be the Hypocaust. 
To our right is a small square tent, surroimded with 
ocarlet hangings ; this is the hottest of hots, the Spartan 
‘Laconicum ; it is placed immediately oyer the furnace. 
We glance within the parting curtains of the entrance ; 
we s^ a cushioned divan of tempting softness. At a 
later stage of our bath, we pass ten minutes in that fiery 
tent ; its customary temperature is 2i0^ or 250^. 

On the left of our present station is another divan, 
not enclosed by curtains like the other, but admitting 
of being so if required. On this divan, at a later stage 
^of the bath, I spent many minutes of genuine enjoyment ; 
.being farther from the furnace, but still over the meri- 
dian of the Hypocaust, it was less hot than the enclosed 
•tout : its common temperature is 170^. " If you would 

like a breath of fresh air,” said my host, draw out 
that plug.’* I saw a plug just above my head, just near 
ienough to reach by stretching 6ut my hand. 1 with- 
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4di9w it, not beoaoBe I wanted air, but in a spirit of 
obedience, or, if you will, of lazy inddenoe. Wbat a 
reward ! wbat a delicioua guab of ambrosial air ! 
Heavens 1 wbat Sybaritic contrivance is here P I looked 
round fca the shade of old Pliny, expecting to see him 
peming over my shoulder ; but he was not there ; 
.modest BtHnan diade was abadied, was vanquished by 
-the modem Maecenas ; the perfume was that of mi- 
gnonette I Although the last of the season, enough 
remained to enable my &ncy to judge how delicioua 
that air must have been a month or two earlier. This 
was one of the ventUating-holeB of the bath, and my 
host had brought the air that was to cool his bath from 
the perfumed atmoq>hffle of a bed of migncmette. How 
I longed at that moment for one half-hour of summer* 
that I might test the other spiracles, that I might per- 
chance inhale the breath of roses here, and violets or 
lilies there ! 

And now comes a deeper descent (four steps), and 
behold, I am on the floor of the bath. Still costly 
marble greets my tread. In the comer opposite the 
jflery tent is another divan ; here, far removed from the 
torrid meridian, the temperature is still lower (about 
150°), but the atmosphere is everywhere fresh: it is 
clear that ventilation is perfect, and there are no 
vapoury mists, no fleeting gauze of ghost-Hke moisture. 

I am permitted to gaze about me for a while, when 
my host leads me to a small recess on the aide oorre- 
sponding with the couch of pmsfume. A curtain is with- 
drawn, and I perceive that the bottcun of tins recess is 
bebw the levd of the floor, and that a marble step placed 
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at one end breaks the descent to the bottom. The bottom, 
also, is peouKar t the marble slab slopes downwards to 
an openinf, through which water finds its way into the ^ 
drain. I am aware that this is the Layateruia or 
Latrina-— ‘that here the novitiate is made to pass through 
the first ordeal of the bath. Before he entered the 
sacred precincts of the Apodyterium, he undid the 
latchets of his shoes : he left his shoes beyond the door ; 
he brought with him none of the dust of the external 
world into the portals of the bath. In the Frigidarium, 
or rather in the Apodyterium, he left behind him his 
vestments, and assumed the simple garb of the inner 
bath. Now, and before he can claim to select his place 
on the divans, he pays a further tribute to the god of 
purity : the outer layers of his scarf-skin must be peeled 
away — he must yield up his skin to the ordeal of the 
glove, the gazul, or the soap ; and then, semi-purified, 
he may range at will the apartment — he may explore 
at leisure the mysteries of the bath. 

We seat ourselves on the clean marble at the edge of 
the Lavaterina; our host plays the soft padibf gazul 
over the head, the back, the sides ; we complete the 
operation on the limbs and feet ourselves. Basin after 
basin of warm water rinses the gazul and the loosened 
epidermis from the surface, and we rise from the 
Lavaterina to recommence our observations. 

Immediately in front of the flight of steps already 
described, and occupying the centre of the remaining 
wail of the hall, is a square pool, between four and five 
feet in depth, and reached by several steps. In this 
pool are two feet of water, perfectly coM, with a tap 
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fippm whioh as muoli may be obtained as may be^ 
required. This water is pumped up &om the river^ and 
filtered before it is admitted into the bath : B, like the 
bather, is made to leave its dusty shoes outside the door, 
and is thoroughly cleansed before it is permitted to 
invade the sanctuary. In this pool, this pisdm, the 
bather refi*eshes himself with a plunge in cold water — 
in the summer cooled down with ice — when he issues 
heated from the hottest of hots,'' or when he completes 
the bath ; and here he may take his dip or his plunge, 
his douche or his swim, with the sun shining in upon 
his polished skin. 

Having received my freedom of the bath in the 
Lavaterina, I commenced a series of visits to all the 
soft, the warm, the perfumed, the hot, the cool, the cold 
nooks, that I could find. I rolled in enjoyment on the 
divan by the side of the piscina, watching my com- 
panions of the bath,’^ and especially a little Antinous, 
or rather an infant Hercules, of five years of age, who 
one while crept into the fiery tent, and another while 
disporte# himself like a young sea-god, with evident 
delight, in the cold piscma. I then took my place in 
the higher temperature, of the torrid zone, on the divan 
that was breathed over by the sweet expirations of the 
mignonette ; and anon crept into the tent with the 
scarlet curtains serving as a door, and wondered that I 
could breathe an atmosphere heated to 240 ® without 
inconvenience. 

It was now approaching the hour of breakfast, and 
however disinclined I might be to leave the warm 
world in which I had spent more than an hour, I was 
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Taady to acknowledge certain material waminga the 
diarms of breakfaet. Before, however, I oonld quit the 
bath, it was necessary that the pores, which had been 
all this while filtering the waste fluids of the body 
through their numberless apertures, should be made to 
close ; and with this intent I descended into the pool, 
to experience and enjoy a new sensation. I crouched 
under the tap, while a cold torrent poured over me, the 
little Hercules catching greedily on his head any waste 
jets that glanced aside, and then shaking his flaxen 
ringlets over his face and shoulders with a joyous laugh. 
But my last experience was to come. At the word 

Hold firm 1 a fuU pail of hot water rushed upon me 
like an avalanche, and was instantly followed by the 
same quai^ity of cold: this was repeated in quick 
succession a number of times, and then, when my host’s 
arms seemed tired of the further repetition, I arose from 
the pool, and shook my soused frame on the platform 
above, with a feeling of freshness and vigour that I 
shall long remember — remember when the hath and all if» 
mgaries ehall have become too familiar to suggest a note of 
their early impressions, 

I was soon warm enough to quit the region of water, 
and ascend into that of air — ^to quit the region of fire, 
and mount into that of the sun, then smiling beamingly 
in at the window. My host gave my head a good rub 
with a warm, soft Turkish napkin, and threw a warm 
mantle over my shoulders ; and it was with a feeling of 
“ divided duty,” the bath on one side and the breakfast 
on the other, that I ascended to the Frigidarium. 
Throwing myself on a softly-cushioned dureta, a half- 
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touched the dirt of iho streetSi caa never touch the 

clean/' — that is, the floor of the apartment, whether 
matting, marble, tiles, or boards, on which the clean 
persons sit or walk. 

In the East, the foot being always clean, the distinc- 
tion of dirty and clean is marked by the shoe or the 
bare foot Until the same result is obtained here, it is 
necessary to assume that the foot is dean, although it 
be not so. 

If any person, through heedless habits of Europeans, 
steps with his boot or shoe on the clean part, it will not 
do to say Oh I " and pull it back ; but he has himself 
to announce to one of the attendants what he has done, 
or he has, himself, to wash clean the part which he has 
polluted : otherwise he will be practising deceit. 

When a vessel of water is placed' beside a European, 
and he is told by means of it to wash a limb clean, he 
will immediately take the filthy limb and pollute the 
clean water, by putting the limb into the vessel, instead 
of taking some of the water out of the vessel to wash 
the limb. The habits of politeness and cleanliness enjoin 
the contrary. 

The European, not being accustomed to feet, but to 
boots and shoes, when reduced to the use of feet by 
entering the bath, is liable to accidents, by not knowing 
how to manage his feet on polished marble: it is, there- 
fore enjoined upon him to be very observant in the 
manner of planting his feet. 

In like manner, he must be very observant in order 
to leam how to sit down, how to rise up, how to walk, 
and how to move, and, above all things, to take care not 
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to sit on and crusli cushions, which are intended for his 
support and comfort after he has seated himself. 

Bathing is a process : that process is an elaborate one ; 
it comes without thought to those accustomed to it, and 
no form of words can convey it to those who are not. 
It can be acquired only by observation ; but no one can 
observe without desire and acuteness ; and herein lies 
the difficulty, because Europeans think that they know 
everything, sneer at what they do not know, and, not 
being polite, cannot be observant.* This is the cause 
why, during so many centuries, the bath has not been 
introduced ; and, the bath being introduced, this is the 
danger of its falling into desuetude. To make the people 
cleanly, it becomes necessary to make them also polite. 


[The subject of Pollution and Purification has been treated 
of in the First Dialogue,] 

* ‘‘The J apanese find it hard to forgive Europeans for walking 
in their boots over the matting which they only tread in their 
stocking feet. It is in their eyes as great an outrage as it 
would be in ours if a guest were to walk about on the table- 
cloth at our dinner, leaving his mark at every step. Yet there 
is no help for it ; and this the shop-keepers have begun to 
discover, for they frequently lay strips of cotton over their 
mats to preserve them from the foreigner’s foot.” — ^Niphon and 
Peehili, 6, E.B., Fonblanque, p. 20. 



The Bath of the Finns. 

{See page 83.) 

FROM TRAVELS OF ACERBI IN 1798-9/^ p. 296. 

Another particular that appeared very singular 
among the customs of the Finns, was their baths and 
manner of bathing. Almost all the Finnish peasants 
have a small house built on purpose for a bath. It 
consists of only one small chamber, in the innermost 
part of which are placed a number of stones, which are 
heated by fire till they become red. On these stones, 
thus heated, water is thrown, until the company within 
be involved in a thick cloud of vapour. In this inner- 
most part, the chamber is formed into two stories for 
the accommodation of a greater number of persons 
within that small compass ; and, it being the nature of 
heat and vapour to ascend, the second story is, of course, 
the hottest. Men and women use the bath promiscuously, 
without any concealment of dress, or being in the least 
influenced by any emotions of attachment. If, however, 
a stranger open the door and come on the bathers by 
surprise, the women are not a little startled at his 
appearance ; for, besides his person, he introduces along 
with him, by opening the door, a great quantity of 
light, which discovers at once to the view their situa- 
tion, as well as forms. Without such an accident they 
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i»mam, if not in total darkness, yet in great obscurity, 
Es there is no other window besides a small hole, nor 
any light but what enters in from some chink in the 
roof of the house or the crevices between the pieces of 
wood of which it is constructed, 

I often amused myself with surprising the bathers in 
this manner, and 1 once or twice tried to go in and join 
the assembly; but the heat was so excessive that I could 
not breathe, and in the space of a minute at most, I 
verily believe must have been suffocated. I sometimes 
stepped in for a moment, just to leave my thermometer 
in some proper place, and imm^iately wmt out again, 
where I would remain for a quarter of an hour, or ten 
minutes, and then enter again, and fetch the instrument 
to ascertain the degree of heat. * My astoxiishment was 
so great that I could scarcely believe my senses, when 
I found that those people remain together, and amuse 
themselves for the space of half an hour, in the same 
chamber, heated to the 70th or 75th degree of Celsius. 
The thermometer, in contact with those vapours, became 
sometimes so hot that I could scarcely hold it in my 
hands. 

The Finlanders, all the while they are in this hot 
bath, continue to rub themselves, and lash every part of 
their bodies with switches formed of twigs of the biroh~ 
tree. In ten minutes they become as red as raw fledi, 
and bave altogether a very frightfid appearance. In 
the winter season they frequently go out of the bath^ 
naked as they are, to roll themselves in the snow, when 
the cold is at 20, and even 30 degrees below zero.* 

^ I speak alarays of the thermometer of a hundred degrees, 
by Celsius. 
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They will sometimeB oonu oat, still naked, and otmt' 
Terse t(^[0ther, or with any one near thexn, in the c^ien 
air. If taravdlerB happen to pass 1^ while the peasants 
of any hamlet or little Tillage are in the bath, and 
their assistance is needed, they will leaTe the balh, 
and assist in yoking or unyoking, and fetching proTender 
fox the horses; or in anything else, without any sort of 
ootering whatever, while the passenger sits shi'^erin^ 
with cold, though wrapped up in a good sound wolfs 
skin. 

There is nothing more wcmderfhl than the extremities 
which man is capable of enduring, through the power 
of habit. 

The Finnish peasants pass thus i nstan t aneously from 
an atmosphere of 70 degrees of heat, to cm of 80 degrees 
of cold — a transition of a hun^lred degrees, which is the 
same thing as gmng out of boiling into fireesing water 1 
and what is more astonuhing, without the least inoon- 
Tonienee, while other people are very sensibly affected 
by a Tsriation of but fire degrees, and in danger <ff 
b^g afflicted with rheumatism 1^ thn most tnjfflng 
wind that blows. Those peasants assure you that 
without the hot Tapour baths they could not sustain as 
tkoy do, during the whole day, their various kbours. 
By &e bath, they tell you, their strength is recruited 
as mn^ as by rest and sleep. The heat (ff the vapour 
mollifies to such a decree their skin that the men easily 
dxave themsdves with wretched raaois, and without 

801^4 



Waste of Fuel in England. 

BOONOMT BY THB BATH. 

Note to page 64. 

The prodigality of nature in endowing England^ as she 
has done, with a supply of fuel, has engendered among 
us a recklessness and wantonness in respect to it, which 
have entailed costliness, to ourselres in the expense 
together with the destruction of the material itself. 

Nor is it costliness alone that has ensued from waste* 
fulness, but disease also. The very element by which 
we might attain to health when afflicted by disease, has 
been converted into a means of generating disease in the 
healthy body. 

WarmtA, especially with draughts, is the hot-bed of 
disease— is its cure. The open fire-place which 
destroys 28 parts out of 24 of the fiiel, creates this 
warmth and prevents the idea of heat fipm arising as 
to curative means. 

I had fixed on the proportion of 23 parts loss in 24 
by experiments made long ago. 1 built two apartments, 
one with the ordinary open fire-plaoe, the other fiuedv 
and found the difference as altove stated. 
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I have since found this estimate too low. Taking the 
Hammam in Jermyn-street, and comparing it with so 
many London apartments of equal dimensions^ multi- 
plying them by 3 for the difference of temperature, and 
again by 2 for the continuity of heat during the night 
as well as the day, I find the difference of cost between 
what is charged in an hotel, or in lodgings, and the 
expenditure at the Hammam to stand as 89 to 40. 
The given apartments would cost for fires 120 shillings 
a day ; the charge for the Hammam is three shillings !* 
Were one of the Tartars, whose flued habitations are 
described by Atkinson, to visit London and to be asked 
on his return what he had seen as most remarkable in 
that capital, might he not be supposed to answer ? — 

‘‘I have seen a people to whom God has given much 
wood under ground. Some of them busy themselves 
in digging it up. Others spend the day in consuming 
it in open fire-places, and sending it to heat the clouds 
through straight chimneys.^’ 

We have hitherto indulged in the belief that the 
supply was inexhaustible. That likewise is now rudely 
brushed away. Buckland some years ago uttered the 
ominous words, The Extinction of CoalF* Becently, 
Sir William Armstrong made this matter the feature of 
his address at Newcastle to the British Amdation, He 
said:— 

The question is not how long our coal will endure 


* Since the period referred to there has been an increase of 
price of one shilling ; this will be r^aid by the improved work- 
ing of the fomaces. 
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Wore abBoltite exliaustion is effected^ but bow long will 
these particular coal mines last which yield coal of a 
quantity and at a price to enable this country to main* 
tain her present supremacy in manufacturing industry ? 
So far as this particular district is concerned, it is 
generally admitted that 200 years will be sufficient to 
exhaust the principal seams, even at the present rate of 
working. If the production should continue to increase 
as it is how doing, the duration of those seams will not 
reach half that period. 

In an ordinary furnace employed to fuse or soften 
any solid substance, it is the excess of the heat of com- 
bustion over that of the body heated which alone is 
rendered available for the purpose intended. The rest 
of the heat, which in many instances constitutes by far 
the greater proportion of the whole, is allowed to escape 
uselessly into the chimney. The combustion also in 
common furnaces is so imperfect, that clouds of powdered 
carbon, in the form of smoke, envelope our manufactur- 
ing towns ; and gases, which ought to be completely 
oxygenized, in the fire, pass into the air with two- thirds 
of their heating power undeveloped. 

Not less wasteful and extravagant is our mode of 
employing coal for domestic purposes. It is computed 
that the consumption of coal in dwelling-houses amounts 
in this country to a ton per head per annum of the entire 
population ; so that upwards of twenty-nine millions of 
tons are annually expended in Great Britian alone for 
domestic use. If any one will consider that one pound 
of coal applied to a well constructed steam-engine boiler 
evaporates ten pounds, or one gallon of water; and 
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if he will compare this effect with the iimignifieant 
qtrantitjr of water which can be boiled off in steam by a 
pound of coal consumed in an ordinary kitchen ffre^ he 
will be aUe to appreciate the enormous waste which 
takes place by the common method of burning coal for 
culinary purposes. 

The simplest arrangements to confine the heat, and 
concentrate it upon the operation to be performed, would 
suffice to obviate this reprehensible waste. 1^ also in 
warming houses, we consume in our open fires about 
five times as much coal as will produce the same heating 
effect when burnt in a close and properly constructed 
stove. Without sacrificing the luxury of a visible fire, 
it would be easy, by attending to the principles of radia- 
tion and convection, to render available the greater part 
of the heat which is now so improvidently discharged 
into the chimney. These are homely considerations — 
too much so, perhaps, for an assembly like this ; but, I 
trust, that an abuse involving a useless expenditure, 
exceeding in amount our income-tax, and capable of 
being rectified by attention to scientific principles, may 
not be deemed unworthy of the notice of some of those 
whom I have the honour of addressing.’^ 



Clothing not Requisite in our 
Climate. 

(See p. 88.) 

Chrh Examiner, J’anuaty 1857. 

The subject of tbe costume of the ancient Britons bas often 
been discussed; it bas been asserted that they were naked* 
Those who opposed that view adduced as reasons tbe coldness 
and variable nature of the climate. The question has been set 
at rest by an experiment which has recently been made on a 
child at St. Anne’s, Blarney, near Cork. The child is fourteen 

months old, and is the son of Mr. , who determined to 

ascertain what the human frame would bear. The child is 
perfectly naked night and day ; he sleeps without any covering, 
in a room with the thermometer at 38 degrees ; from this ^ 
goes into a bath at 118 degrees ; he sometimes goes to sleep in 
th6 bath ; he is perfectly indifferent to heat or cold ; is lively, 
active, cheerfhl, and intelligent ; his appearance constantly re* 
minds the observer of the best efforts of our best painters and 
sculptors. Therein is the ** beau ideal he is the reality. His 
simple, graceful, natural, easy, and ever-varying postures are 
charming. He arrests the attention and commands the admira- 
tion of aU who see him. The pec^diar character of his skin is 
very striking; it is exquisitely healthy and beautiful. It may 
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be compared to tbe rajs of the stm streaming through a painted 
window. 

During the progress of the experiment, he has out three teeth 
without manifesting any of the disagreeable symptoms usual to 
children in that condition* He appears to be quite insensible 
to pain. Occasionally he has an ugly fall, but not a sound 
escapes from his lips. His manners, demeanour, and general 
behaviour are equally striking. His mode of saluting a person 
is to take the hand in a graceful manner and kiss it. He is 
under the complete control of his father, and is perfectly quiet 
during meals, and also whenever he is told to be so. He goes 
about all day, amusing and occupying himself in a quiet way. 
No one accustomed to children would know there was a child 
in the house. • So incredible are these results, that some of the 
residents at St. Ahne*s regard the whole matter with mingled 
feelings of horror, amazement, and wonder. Those who have 
made a careful observation for themselves, and prefer the 
evidence of their eyes rather than their ears, see nothing but 
to admire and respect. No doubt, some of them would even 
go so far as to repeat the experiment on their own children, 
were it not for the fear of that terrible question, ** what will 
IHrs. Grundy say P” 



Dyspepsia Treated by One Meal 
a Day. 

(See page 106.) 

Since the period when this answer was given I have 
had further experience, which I desire to record, on two 
grounds. First, as the first case in which I found the 
bath of no value directly ; and secondly, because relief, 
and I may now say cure, was obtained by a treatment 
based on the general grounds relating to dyspepsia laid 
down in my answer of February, 1861. 

The species of dyspepsia was that manifested by pain 
in the regions of the stomach, that is at the entrance 
under the left ribs, after the operation of digestion had 
been gone through ; never appearing whilst there was 
food in the stomach, not evincing itself merely at the 
end of digestion, but continuing long afterwards, some- 
times extending to ten hours. It was momentarily 
allayed by food, but then it involved inability to receive 
food, as evinced by loss of appetite and repugnance for 
food. The term dyspepsia, meaning difficulty of diges- 
tion, is not in this case properly applied, since the 
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digestion was excellent, but only the appetite failed. 
"WTiatever I could eat I cotild digest, the diflBculty was 
to find out a q)ecies of food that I could swallow. Every 
kind of food was tried without the slightest difference as 
regards the pain. 

When the pain first manifested itself it was relieved 
by a small dose of alkali. But as each day went by and 
it returned with unerring regularity, the dose of alkali 
had to be increased. Likewise the effect was only tem- 
porary. In an hour, or half an hour, or a quarter of an 
hour, the pain returned in Ml vigour. At night this 
became exceedingly distressing : just as I dropped off to 
sleep I was awakened by the pain, and after I had taken 
a certain amount of alkali there was no more sleep 
for me until morning dawned. 

The disorder having gone on increasing in violence 
and intractibility, had reached in November last the ’ 
point at which there seemed to be no longer any hope. 
Sleep deserted me, strength was gone, neither sofa nor 
bed afforded me any rest; the extremities were hot and 
cold by turns, at times cramp possessed itself of the 
limbs ; all mental exercise was impossible, and life 
became a burden. When, by change of place or 
weather, I recovered a Kttle, five minutes of mental appli- 
cation, or even a passing, if a painful thought, would at 
once reproduce the pain and the prostration. My only 
relief was in the alkalies, which I took to the amount of 
an ounce and a half in one night. 

I continued the use of the alkali despite the objection 
of my medical advisers, as I was resolved, if possible, not 
to allow the substance of the stomach itself to be injured. 
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' The malady had grown upon me whilst I was taking 
the bath, and desjdte of it, I therefore gave it up for 
considerable periods, but without the least benefit* It 
did, however, afford me alleviation of the pain for the 
moment ; and to it I must attribute the power of throw- 
ing off the large amount of alkali, and subsisting on the 
very small amount of food I was able to take. During 
this time I tried all kinds of diet — at one time meat, 
at another vegetables, at another fish ; the least objec- 
tionable I found to be turtle soup : total abstinence 
from wine and other stimulants for weeks together. 

I submitted myself to medical treatment, and in 
every case aggravation of the symptoms followed the 
administration of the remedies. There were severally 
prescribed for me, arsenic, quinine, opium, belladonna, 
strychnine, carbon, bismuth with hydrocyanic acid, and 
colchicum. That is to say, I was treated for sub-acute 
inflammation of the stomach, ague, flying gout, &c. So 
that to the bodily suffering was superadded utter hope- 
lessness by the uncertainty attached to every reasoning, 
and the failure of every system. 

Thus it was that at the end of the month of Septem- 
ber, being thrown entirely on my own resources, I made 
up my mind that the malady from which I suffered 
could be nothing save an undue discharge of gastric 
juice. On this diagnosis I immediately proceeded to 
act, in the first instance by ice taken^internally ; and 
subsequently by reducing myself to one meal a day. I 
swallowed the ice crushed and in large quantities, the 
extremest limit being l^lb. in a quarter of an hour. 
The effect was instantaneous. ' I was on the first occa- 
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don for forty-eight hours without a trace of pain ; 
unfortunately I again yielded to the representations of a 
medioal friend, diminished the dose of ice and took 
some belladonna and opium. The pain returned again. 
For two months 1 continued the ice, but not to such 
an extent as at first ; I abstained from everything hot, 
and from taking anything between my two meals. 
During this time there were intervals of days during 
which I was quite free from pain. Still it was evident 
that T had not overcome the morbid state, as the least 
mental exertion or anxiety brought it back again. 

In the month of November I had recourse to the 
further expedient of putting myself upon one meal a 
day. My medical friends looked upon this step with as 
much alarm as they had done upon the use of the ice. 
There was, however, one of them who had previously 
treated me on the theory of ‘‘tender patch^’ with 
bismuth and hydrocyanic acid ; who, on my stating to 
him the conclusion 1 had come to, and the treatment I 
had consequently proposed to adopt, used these words : 

“That is pathology and logic combined. It is a 
treatment that deserves to succeed. As appetite grows 
you may have a struggle to maintain your resolve. Do 
not give in through a feeling of faintness : yield only 
to positive hunger.” 

On the 3rd of February I wrote to a medical friend, 
who has laid me^ under heavy obligation for the anxiety 
he has expended on the treatment of my case. 

“Bed House, Feb. 3d, 1864. 

“ I am now in the fourth day of absolute freedom from pain ; 
after this long loathing of food, an enormous appetite. Also the 
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gymptam 1 wrote to yoa about bas diaappeared. As the result 
has not been arrived at, as at the beginning of the experiment, 
under a total cessation of mental occupation, and as the pro- 
gress has been gradual and the period of time extended, ^d as 
moreover, the weather is at this moment anything but favour- 
able for me, I think 1 may eonsider it now as conclusively 
obtained. It is now above four months since I resorted to the 
ice, and above two months since I adopted the one meal a day. 

“ In further confirmation I have to add that, following Pr. 
Bryce’s suggestion, not to give in from a feeling of faintness, 
and only to yield under the pressure of positive hunger, I have 
during the last few days been taking almost two meals a day. 
I am, in fact, now living again instead of dragging on a miserable 
and hopeless existence. 

“ I have mentioned this as it will be satisfoctory to you, not 
only on my account, but 1 hope also as establishing the proposi- 
tion in respect to the treatment of dyspepsia, that the way to 
ruin a human stomach is to eat little and often. In this, as in 
the other points which I have worked out bearing on bad 
habits, a medical man is debarred from accepting it and employ- 
ing it save on the condition of recantation. This can be dared 
only by a pure and upright as well as a strong and courageous 
mind. This is a natural and necessary consequence of ceasing 
to administer drugs and commencing to rectify evil habits. 

“ I beseech you do not run off on there being cases when an 
invalid cannot endure food and must have it administered in 
infinitesimal doses : I refer to * little and often* as applied to 
the treatment cf dpspepeia. It is against that persuasion that I 
say, dyspepsia is the production of * little and often.* In 
other words, where ‘ much and seldom* prevails, dyspepsia is 
unknown. But of course patients are impatient. They will 
swallow anything, but abstain from nothing. 

“ I have further to say that if I had to deplore the obstinacy 
with which my ailments refused to adapt themselves to your 
theory of interchangeable maladies, I now have to rejoice 
thereat. For if gout, herpes, and dyspepsia would invade me 
simultaneously, they have now simultaneously taken their flight, 
as foul harpies driven from tiieir meal.** 
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The last sentence snggests the ** one meal a day’^ as 
the treatment for other maladies, beside those of the 
stomach. Here were two concomitant •maladies ; these 
have wholly disappeared, together with the aUeyiation 
of the stomach disorder. Had I had recourse to the one 
meal a day for the herpes and for the gout, and either 
had been removed, a strong case would have been offered 
in favour of this treatment for either. I have already 
stated as a proposition, that all constitutional derange- 
ments (blood poisons) proceed from the stomach, and 
that the disturbance of the stomach proceeds from in- 
dulgence, not in regard to the nature of the aEments, 
but in regard to the repetition of the ineals. 

With regard to appetite, the return of it was the first 
effect of the one meal a day; so that after the first 
twenty -four hours of abstinence I was able to eat more 
in the one meal than I had formerly done in the two. 
I must observe that I had suffered from an exceedingly 
bad appetite for some months before the pain showed 
itself. 

Shortly after the date of this letter the pain returned. 
I consequently returned to the one meal a day, and 
again after ten days subdued the pain. I have gradually 
proceeded in this fashion, until I have now got back 
to the two meals without recurrence of suffering, 

A tumbler of milk gave rest for one hour and a 
quarter exactly ; my greatest sufferings have resulted 
from the attempt to allay the pain by these repeated 
draughts of milk. This exponent I had recourse to 
whilst still looking to medical conclusions, and yielding 
to my medical man’s anxiety that I should give the 
stomach something to do^ 
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I have found tliat brandy and water (sugar and 
l^on included) produces no eyil effects. So also in 
Beauxnont^s experiments on St. Martin^ brandy did not 
excite the flow of the gastric juice. 

During this experiment I made an incidental difih 
covery which may prove hereafter a great alleviation 
for human suffering. 1 can best describe it as motioh 

AS A MODE OF CUIIE.” 

I had been several days at Oowes, on shore, and suffer- 
ing very severely. I was then several days afloat, but 
at anchor immediately opposite the window of the 
Gloucester Hotel where I had endured so much pain, 
but there days and night enjoying complete immunity. 
Had I gone to sea I should have of course attributed 
the change to the vague words — ^now at least felt to be 
vag^e and unmeaning — at sea.^^ I at once suspected 
that it was the motion that had wrought the change. 
However, to leave no doubt on the point, a corrobora- 
tion was afforded me day by day, during a fortnight, in 
a friend troubled with insomnia, who slept soundly 
every night that I was free from pain, and who was 
unable to sleep on two or three nights during that fort- 
night, when also my pains returned ; that is, on nights 
when being under canvas or at anchor there was abso- 
lutely no motion. 

The rationale being evident for medical men in the 
connexion of the stomach and the brain, and in the 
effect of motion on the latter, I will not dwell on. 

The motion of the waves (for very little sufficed) 
being easily imitated by a swinging cot, caused to 
vibrate, it follows that by means of the assiduity of a 
single donkey, during the night a hundred patients 
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might enjoy invigorating deep, who now «eek that 
fiolace in vain from morphia. 

This motion is not exercise, it is motion applied 
externally. It is well known that the nausea of sea 
sickness is counteracted by exercise. 

I should, therefore, wish to add something to my 
answer on the 26th of February, 1861. 

The caustic juices required in the part of the opera- 
tion performed in the stomach itself, would, if emitted 
without the presence of food, waste and corrode it. The 
emission of the gastric juice is therefore an electrical 
and most delicate operation. It may be compared to 
a hair trigger. A person eating frequently is like a 
boy taking a pistol with a hair trigger and snapping it, 
until at length it flies oflf at half-cock. No medicine 
will reach it. The medical man may, indeed, reach it, 
if at once a physiologist and a logician. The bath will 
be of service to him, however, by allaying the craving^ 
or false appetite, so that less mental effbrt will in 
abstaining from food more than once a day be required.” 

The bath can no more reach this malady than it could 
an arrow-head lodged in the leg. The malady is in 
the strength of the secretion, the bath does not tend to 
dilute secretions. I have thus discovered a disease in 
which the bath will act but a subordinate part. 

The discoverer of a cape is considered enUtled to give 
to it a name. Diseases are not so easily or so often dis- 
covered as promontories. We have the rare example 
of Dr. Bright who discovered the malady, but not the 
cure, and died of the malady that bears his name. Had 
I been afdicted with his disease I should not have b^en 
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able to define it, but I should have bad the remedy. 
Haying discovered this species of Dyspepsia, I have the 
right of giving it a name ; that name shall be PsFro- 
EiLiEA, or flow of gastric juiccy implying undue discharge, 
as the due discharge would not be a disease. 

This malady is not correctly defined by the word, 
though included in dyspepsia. In dyspepsia, food is 
not digested because the solvents are feeble ; in Pepto- 
rhsea the stomach is disordered and ultimately destroyed, 
because they are strong. 

The treatment, however, is the same, because in both 
alike irritation has to be allayed. 

It may be said that there is no novelty in the symp- 
toms here described. Symptoms in some respects 
analogous, no doubt, are common. There is pain after 
digestion has been completed, and pain relieved by 
alkali. This is mentioned by Dr. Watson as one 
species of dyspepsia, and he ascribes it to an undue 
quantity of acid remaining in the stomach as a result 
of digestion, blit whether derived from the gastric juice 
or the food, he is uncertain. If this were all, however, 
how is it that the pain returned after having been 
removed by alkali, although no food had been taken in 
the meantime P It is evident that if the malady in my 
case began in this common form, it afterwards trans^ 
formed itself into another, and that form one to which 
Dr. Watson’s theory does not apply. I think I may thenr 
conclude that this disease is fortunately as rare as it is 
extreme. It seems to be contingent on a peculiar 
condition of cerebral super^excitation, into , which there 
enters at once continuous efifoxt and unceasing anxiety. 
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I cannot end without (subjoining some e:s:trECti front 
the standard work of Br. Watson, because the obserra- 
tions he makes are suggestiye of the conclusion I haye 
arrived at ; and would, I apprehend, have led him to the 
same, but for the habit of connecting the exhibition of 
some particular drug with every morbid condition of 
the body. 


Db. Watson on tes Gabtbic Juiob. 

** Dr. Budd believes the secretion of the gastric juice to be a 
reflex process ; which he assimilates to, and illustrates by, the 
secretion of tears. Tears may be presently made to flow by 
direct mechanical irritation of the coniunctiva, or indirectly, 
by pungent vapours acting upon the nostrils, or by certain feel- 
ings of the mind. In like manner the secretion of the gastric 
juice may, he conceives, be excited, not only by some stimulus 
applied immediately to the mucous surface of the stomach, but 
also under certain diseased conditions, or injuries of distant 
organs (as the brain and lungs), and even by mmtal emotion. 
In this way he would explain the occurrence of perforation or 
softening, after death, by blows on the head, when no food had 
been recently introduced into the stomach, and after death by 
pulmonary consumption. ’ That more or less digestion of the 
tissues of the stomach after death is exceedingly eonmony is a 
&ct which was well known to John Hunter, but which has 
been lost sight of by the majority of more recent observers.** 

He th& refers to Dr. Budd as pointing out circumstances 
fliat interfere to prevent this effect of the gastric juice, one of 
which is the presence of ammonia and aleohol in the stomach, 
which have been given in some medicinal form. Because ** the 
solvent property of the fluid is arrested whenever its acidify is 
i^utralised by the admixture of an alkalu This has been f^y 
proved by Bpallanzani, and others. The same is true of akohjIU* 
Principlei mi ^rneUee of Fk^eiOf p. 412, 419L 



Medical Treatment of Rheumatism. 

(See page 94«) 

Ik perusing the following description of * the means to 
which medical science has recourse in the hope of afford- 
ing a precarious reliefi the reader must bear in mind 
that the malady is one which inmediately yields under 
a change of climate — the Turkish bath is no more. 
The case of rheumatism is not peculiar, it is only giren 
as an estample. 

Most persons who have been for any considerable time in 
practice have their own favourite method of conducting the 
disorder to its termination. While many employ free blood* 
letting, and other antiphlogistic ^remedies, some, on the con- 
trary, even in the present day, put their trust in bark. Some 
give large doses of calomel in the outset of the disease, such as 
]^f a scruple or a scruple, without or with a grain of opium ; 
and they repeat the dose daily, or oftener,with purgatives perhaps 
intervening, till the urgent symptoms give way ; and in this 
manner 1 have seen the disease apparently cut short. But 1 
have also known many instances in which ^e disease was pain- 
ful and protracted, and obstinate, although this practice was 
adopted early, and fairly prosecuted. Some physicians give 
smaller and more £re<;[uexd; doses of calomel and opium ; and 
some thi]|k opium alone to be as uaeful as thia combmati<m. 
Others believe or depend mainly up<m cohdiioum ; others, upon 
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large and repeated doses of conium ; and some attempt the cure 
of acute rimumatism by sweating the patient by means of 
guaiacum, and similar stimulaht medicines, and a profusion of 
bed clothes.** 

*'We may by leeches, or cupping, or cold applications, be 
able perhaps to subdue the inflammation in a knee or an elbow ; 
but from the migratory charcuiter qf the disorder^ we incur the 
risk by such topical measures of reyelling tl^e poison into the 
0 f^ulatmg hhod, and of thus giving it a new and more serious 
location.** 

** I believe few persons now adopt the plan of forced perspira- 
tion for the cure of acute rheumatism. Formerly it was the fashion 
to give sudoriflcs, Dover’s powder, or antimony in large doses, 
and the patient was * aceintus ad sudorum ;* covered up in bed 
between thick blankets, with a hot bottle or brick at his feet. 
33ut in the severe unequivocal fibrous form of rheumatism the 
perspiration is profhse without any artificial means being used 
to excite it, and it is not accompanied by the smallest allevia- 
tion of the pain : nay, sometimes the patients will tell you that 
they are worse, in that respect, while the sweating continues.** 

** Colchicum is very apt to produce deadly nausea and vomit- 
ing, griping and diarrhoea; and when these consequences ensue 
from its use, the inflammation of the joints often subsides 
entirely. At any rate if the rheumatism does not give way 
when the stoma<^ and bowels become thus affected, you may be 
certain that to push the colchicum further would be useless.** 

** There are some cases which yield readily to calomel and 
epiumf and in the fibrous disease, I think that calomel and 
opium are the remedies to which, after sufficient bleeding, you 
will do well to trust. For it is under this character that the 
extension of the disease to the membranes of ihe heart is so 
liable to happen; and if anything can protect the patient 
against this fearful complication of a malady, which previously 
attended by no dang^i becomes by this addition, dmost neces- 
sarily fatal, it is in my opinion mercury^** 

** Pr. Latham has given a masterly analysis uf the purpose, 
and the effects of the main remedies for acute rhepmalism, both 
in Iheir separate use and in their varied eomlnnatiions. He 
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bIiows How, in one case, venesection may suffice, by Imbduing 
vascular action and febrile beat ; bow, in another, opium may 
solve the disease by allaying nervous disquietude and pain • 
bow calomel and purgatives, in a third, may cleanse the liver 
and bowels, and the whole system of a colluvies of morbid secre* 
tions, and so set the sufferer free ; and finally, bow, in most 
instances, these three remedial remedies may together, or with 
occasional intexjection of colchicum, achieve the desired end 
more certainly, and with less of distress, and of expenditure of 
vital power, than could either of them singly.** 

In the form of chronic rheumatism, what some call passive, 
the remedies that answer best are of a different kind. The pain 
is alleviated by friction of the joint, and the patients are most 
comfortable when they are warm in bed, and especially when 
moderate perspiration is present. They are singvdarly benefited 
hy summer weather. Persons who are much troubled by this 
wearing complaint, aud who can afford to live where they please, 
would do well to take up their residence in a warm climate, 
"Wheresoever they may be, such patients should be protected 
against atihospheric vicissitudes hy warm clothing : they should 
be cased in flannel from the neck downwards.**^ 

The effect of summer weather/^ which ought to have 
taught everything* is lost, being converted into ‘‘ warm 
dothinjg,’’ which is exactly the reverse in its action on 
the morbid human body of summer weather.^' 

Eheumatism is no more a disease than gout, scrofula, 
consumption, cancer, or St. Vitus’s dance ; it is merely 
a symptom of that general disease — ^an inert skin. 

♦ Watson's Principles and Practice of Physio, voL ii., pp. 

6 * 77 - 683 . 



One Meal a Day — Milk Diet. 

(See p, 98.) 

No expositions on this subject have descended to US 
from antiquity, but indications are not wanting* which 
omfirm the existing records of ancient practice in the 
subsisting habits of races of unchangeable character. 

To me it seems an impossibility that the earth should 
h^ve ever been peopled, had man either required or 
indulged in, three or even two meals a day. I hold, 
also, that the important historic periods of the human 
race have been the passage, Ist. From the one meal to 
the two; 2nd. From the two to the three; and 3rd. 
From the three to a stiU greater number. The fireft 
epoch seems to extend downwards to that great dis- 
turbance of pre-existing things by general conquestsi 

* In that interesting portion of the correspondence of Cicero 
with Atticns which refers to his government of Cilicia, we are 
incidentally informed that the old military practice < of the 
Bepublic was, to eat once a day. Cicero, relieved the provin- 
cials from the charge of feeding his troops. His lieutenant 
disobeyed him under the authority of an edict of the Senate. 
Still, as Cleero remarks, it was but ofiee a da^, conformably to 
the old rule, that this exaction was made. 
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ftuoh as were carried on by tbe Macedonians and ike 
Bomans.^ 

The second epoch for the Western world nmy in« 
elude the period since the Boman conquest to our days. 
The continent of Europe knew no third meal to the 
close of the great wars. It is since then that the 
English breakfast has invaded the European races, 
though only as yet partially, 

Tbe third epoch has commenced in England only 
within a couple of generations, but it has advanced 
among the English colonists of the new world, where 
already the most alarming symptoms of decay reveal 
themselves in the organs. The dentists, aurists, oculists, 
and druggists of the United States surpass in propor- 
tion those of England, as much as those of England do 
those of the Continent. 

Having met the most pertinacious and bitter seep* 
ticism in physiologists and medical men, whenever I 
have narrated what I myself have witnessed among 
primitive tribes, and among those which subsist ex- 
clusively on milk — ^being constantly told that it is 
impossible for a man td do his work on a single meal, 
or to subsist at all on a single meal, if consisting only 
of milk, I subjoin a couple of notes giving incidentid 
testimony on both points. 

15, St. George’s-terraoe, South Eensington, 
March 9th, 1864. 

Pbab Sib,— About three months ago I had the pnvilege of 
some conversation with you, when you mentioned that you 
had derived benefit from taking only one xneal a day. This 

^ See Be Quincey on ** The <no} Breakfast of the Boinana.*^. 
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reiMiided me of tke custom of working men in Ckili. A short 
tiine afterwards I asked a gentleman whom I had known in 
Valparaiso if I was correct. He could not speak with certainty 
on the subject as regarded ChlU, but he had trareUed on horse- 
back in Mexioo and the country about Buenos Ayres, and 
there; he said> the invariable custom amongst the travelling 
serirants was, to take a cup of chocolate before starting, and 
take one full meal on arriving at the end of the day*s journey. 

It was not vsitil yesterday that I had an opportunity of 
asking another gentleman, from whom I hoped to obtain more 
definite information. 

He told me that the Oopiapo miners, who are amongst the 
strongest in the world, and do very hard work, dine in the 
middle of the day on red beans (frijoles) ; but they do take a 
light supper. 

The workmen in Uruguay take only one meal a day, which 
consists of beef and maize. 

1 am, Ac., Akbbsw John Bobebtsoit* 


33, Westboume Villas, 
Blomfield Boad, Paddington, W. 

30th December, 1863. 

Mt Dbxb Sib,— There are Hindu hermits or penitents 
oaUed Tapasees, who live in the ddjpths of forests and moun* 
tains, in almost every port of India, from Cashmere and 
D^Tepaul to Cape Comorin. Their food is exclusively the milk 
of the cow. They generally boil it in order to be certain that 
it is pure and unadulterated. Our gymnosophists are now fast 
^Si^PHearjing : thoifo we, however, a few instances here and 
the^. At; Cashmere, for instance, there is one now living, 
whose only food is milk. As to people gener^ly, in domestic 
fife, they, live upon mijk and f^t only on fasting days. As 
regards the question of one , meal per day, there ie A class of 
Brahmins called Saravugee, who follow that custom; these 
men are employed as soldimrs in the British army in the 
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pireient day, and it is a custom extended eren to Hieir &milies. 
1 may also mention that many persons, from a religious motive, 
restrict themselves to one meal a day, and are, on that account, 
greatly esteemed* 

Believe me, &Cs, C. PooBosHorruM. 

Teneration in any part of the East can be obtained 
by no one save on this condition. As to India, the re- 
cord of early usages is preserved alike in the Brahminiccd 
rule of eating but once of a meal, in which fire and 
water are required, and in the observance of widows who 
are allowed but one meal. 

The periods of meals, like all these phenomena in 
connexion with the use of various degrees of tempera- 
ture, may be understood some 600 years hence, shoxdd 
in the interval a man of head arise. That it is possible 
that such an idea should penetrate into a modem and 
even a scientific mind I have proof of in a note from 
Dr. Brereton before his departure for Sydney, in which 
he expresses his regret at not^being able to pay me a 
parting visit, in order that we might discuss that most 
important of all propositions, as affecting the permanent 
condition of man — the periods of his meals.’’ 

It is a mere indication that can here be given, to 
treat the subject properly would require a volume. 



On the Art of Constructing a Turkish 
Bath ; 

ITS ECONOMY AS A MEANS OF CLEANLINESS. 

Read at the Society of Arts, February, 1862. 

The subject to which I have the privilege of inviting 
your attention this evening, is neither a construction of 
art, nor a principle of natiTre ; it is neither a social 
institution, nor a pathological operation ; it is neither a 
domestic convenience, nor a religious observance ; it is 
neither a means of sobriety, nor an economy of food ; it 
is neither a psychological adaptation to reKeve the over- 
strained brain, nor a gymnastic device to strengthen 
the body. It is none of these as exclusive of the others, 
for it combines them all— a habit. 

A habit is only spoken of when unknown; it is, 
therefore, a habit to be introduced. This habit, by 
rendering us more cleanly, will give us greater strength 
of muscle, greater power of digestion, greater immunity 
from disease, greater facilities in recovering health, a 
longer term of life, a greater contentment in life, more 
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equanimity of mind, less desire for foreign atimulaiits, 
whether physical or mental, which will bring with it a 
larger share of self-respect, and diminish those causes 
of disrespect to which we may be exposed from others. 

This habit is no invention. It is as old as the human 
race. It has ruled in all climes ; it has belonged to 
every grade of human culture, or human destitution. 
It has prevailed long ago in these very islands, to whose 
inhabitants it has now to be presented as something 
claiming their study and deserving their adoption. I 
do not, however, disguise from myself the arduous nature 
of the enterprise I have undertaken. The introduction 
of a habit, judged of by human experience, must be far 
more difficult than the conquest of an empire. Eeligions 
may be introduced, constitutions implanted; but the 
engrafting of the familiar practices of one people on 
the stock of another, by the rarity of its occurrence in 
the history of man, must evidently be attended by next 
to insurmountable difficulties. 

We have arrived at a stage peculiarly adapted for 
calm and fruitful investigation ; the subject is neither 
strange as new, nor iminteresting as familiar. It is but 
the first uncertain steps of experiment, that have doubt- 
ingly as yet been made. There is enough to show that 
it may command public adoption, and yet enough to 
show that it is exposed to public reprobation. We are 
no longer at the point when, speaking as in the air, it 
has to be said, such and such is a Turkish bath. The 
obstacle and danger now proceed from the impressions 
derived from false experience. Persons go to the so-called 
baths spread over the country, and, with only rare 
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exc^ptiond, come away tfamking they understand, and 
saying they have been to, a Turkish bath* The experi- 
ment would have been profitably made only, if they said, 
now know what a Turkish bath is not/* At least, 
it can now be said to them, It is neither a cellar with 
a furnace, nor a row of hospital beds. Do not ima|;ine 
that in entering and passing through rooms strangely 
fitted up, in London and provincial dwelling-houses, you 
any more experience the sensation of a Roman or a 
Turk, than you behold the majestic Thermae of the one 
people, or the Hammam of the other.'* 

Time must be invested in every enterprise which he 
is destined to consecrate. Time, if put to profit, is 
experiment, and experiment that is profitable means 
failure. Failure has ever signalised the strides towards 
perfection. You have commenced your experiments ; they 
are excessively encouraging in this sense. It now de- 
pends on the public temperament alone whether this 
shaU pass off as an ephemeral delusion, or remain as an 
increase of the good things that fortune showers do^, 
and a diminution of the pains and penalties attached to 
the larger number of our fellow-creatures, too lowly for 
her smiles to reach. 

This nation at this moment presents the spectacle 
either of a prey furnished to unscrupulous empirics, or 
of a public judgment adapting itself to adnodt a great 
conviction. But it is by the effort to discard the 
spurious imitation that the public judgment will have 
disciplined and qualified itself to admit and to accept 
the new conception. ^ 

When on other occasions you have met or may meet 
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ia tkis place, the inducement is the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The order in which the spheres revolve, the pro- 
cesses by which the various arts of life are carried on, how 
some man has added an additional dose of sand to bricks, 
or extended the limits of the chamber in which combus- 
tion is effected. This evening that to which you will 
listen concerns yourselves. The knowledge to be ac- 
quired is, bow a man may do for himself in reference to 
matters concerning him in the most vital manner, and 
which he has absolutely hitherto committed to others. 
Each has, therefore, not something to learn in regard to 
what others have done, but something to acquire as a 
possession for himself — a possession which, from my own 
experience, I can state, and in this I am confirmed by 
many, that if it were to be calculated in money, I would 
not exchange for any sum that could be set down, if 
considered as entering into the superfluities of existence. 

Nor is it only what a man may do for himself, but, if 
so minded, the well-being of others becomes a part of 
his own by his desire to promote it, and here is an 
opportunity of effecting much at little cost. The effect 
upon the domestic condition of the working classes of 
the habit whic^ jfevails among the similar order of the 
Turkish population, would require, as a parallel in 
relief, that some ten millions were remitted in the 
yearly taxes, or an equivalent subscribed by individual 
charity. I do not mean to say that the benefit to be 
derived from this habit would be of no more value to 
them than that number of millions a year, but that, by 
promoting this habit among the working classes, each 
may contribute more to the ' public well-being, and 
therefore to the public fortune, than any amount of 
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]priyate sacnfiod for other objects would effect. The 
first public address I ever delivered on this subject wae 
in 1847, to a body of working-men in <he borough I 
then represented in ParKatnent. When I had concluded, 
a medical man, who was in the chair, said, ** Yon are 
poor men, and every penny is to yon of value. Yet I 
will tell yon, without the slightest hesitation, that had 
a fifty pound note been put in each of your pockets, the 
value to you and to your families would not be equal to 
what you have received to-night, if you only have sense 
enough to put it to profit/* 

Among remarkable things, perhaps there is none 
more so than the losing of discoveries. We have had 
in this island of ours, 2,000 years ago, the enjoyment of 
this benefit and luxury. You are now assembled to 
learn something in regard to this matter, which has 
neither been heard of nor dreamt of during these long 
years. In the meantime, in those lands, where the 
Homans equally had sway, those happy habits of social 
and domestic life have been preserved by men destitute 
of philosophic tendencies. Turkey, which offers to you 
the bath to-day, will have it no longer in two genera- 
tions. I myself have seen, in one country, the extinction 
of it. My first acquaintance with it was in Greece. 
Greece knows it no longer. That polished Greece — that 
accumulation of small and fervid existencies — ^where 
the imagination of man burnt most brightly, when 
engaged in its struggle with the Turks, and, under the 
imitation, of the West, dropped their bath. To-day, at 
Constsmtkople, the young Turks, imitating Europe, 
abstain from going to the hath ; and the last time I 
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that capital the otdj bsLth in which I fbhiid th6* 
old usages maMt&ined iik a small nool of tlm 
Dardanelles; What we ar6 doSng now in England iUMf 
prevent its losS in the East. A series of articles in the 
Medical Gazette of Constantinople, wherein; for the fitSfi 
time, type has been used in reference to the bath, has 
been prompted by what we have been doing in England. 
If the thing itself be of any value, it is worth having, 
not only because of its worth, but because otherwise it 
win be lost to future generations. We have had the 
ruins of the Eomans — we have had the classical litera- 
ture of our universities ; that has not sufficed to convey 
the thing to us. Dead knowledge will not give you the' 
living thing. You cannot prepare a dinner out of the 
organic remains of extinct breeds of cattle; no more 
can you get the habits which belonged to institutions, 
and the practices which are dependent upon those 
habits, by mere ink and paper. Even in familiar 
conversation familiar things find no part; it is the 
exceptional which alone claims attention. To a far 
greater degree the rule holds in formal composition. 
Notwithstanding the habits of literary description 
among us, a future age would find it impossible to 
arrive at any exact perception of our mode of carrying 
through the most ordinary of the occupations of life. 
How miich, then, is the difficiilty increased of ascer- 
taining, by written records, what the practices are and 
were of those nations who have or had the bath, being 
or having been, all of them, the reverse of loc[naciou8P 
We are, to this day, unable positively to say, what wOrO 
the taxes in Eoine. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
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we Bhould be absolutely destitute of data aS ta the 
origin among them of the bath, and nearly in the same 
condition as to the original process, and the modifica- 
tions in successive ages of the operation itself. It is, 
therefore, utterly impossible that any remains of Borne 
can enable us to-day to construct the thermae of Borne 
for the use of our people. And this is the reason why 
I make it a point that this shall be called the ‘^Turkish 
bath.’' That word irritates no doubt our self-love. 
Each man says, “ Am I to be taught by barbarians ? ” 
A man better than others is distinguished by the 
moderation of his self-esteem. But how can you 
constrain a man, when falsely confident in himself, to 
adopt a new thing unless you conquer his pride ? The 
Turks have preserved the bath from ancient times ; 
they have also the habits and manners belonging to it ; 
and, therefore, when you say ‘^Turkish bath,” you 
confess that you have to go to the Turks for it. 

We have, indeed, the living practice of the Turks, 
but were the bath to disappear from amongst them, 
what record would remain to a future age ? Scarcely 
more than a wholly undidacfeic incident in the Arabian 
Nights. Nor have our travellers, with all the desire to 
find pictures to transfer to their volufnes, served us 
better. When my attention was first turned to the 
subject, and I commenced immediately to investigate, 
I took up successively every work on the East, and the 
disappointment which followed set me on noting and 
recording the operation. With that description I will 
now bepn. I will then proceed to the edifice, so as to 
connect the operations with the structure. I will then 
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lay before you the steps which, under tiie influ^ce of 
trifling incidents, I made towards the investigation of 
the action of heat, whence has arisen the present appU^ 
cation of the bath to the cure of diseases, and then I 
shall indicate the new field opened in regard to science, 
both chemically and pathologically, in the distinction 
between transmitted and radiating caloric. The appli* 
cation of the whole will consist in showing that this 
best method of cleanliness is also the cheapest, and may 
easily be realised for the whole body of the people, 
either gratuitously or at a trifling cost. 

' The bath, when first seen by the Turks> was a 
practice of their enemies, religious and political ; they 
were themselves the filthiest of mortals ; thdy had even 
instituted filth by laws and consecrated it by maxims. 
"No sooner did they see the bath than they adopted it ; 
made it a rule of their society, a necessary adjunct to 
every settlement. Princes and Sultans endowed such 
institutions for the honour of their reign. 

In adopting they purified it from immorality and 
excess, carrying the art of cleanliness to perfection,; 
they made themselves the most sober-minded of the 
nations of the earth. This arose from the simplicity of 
their character and the poverty of their tongue. They 
had no fallacious term into which to convert it, and no 
preconceived ideas by which to explain it. Snowing 
they were dirty, they became clean; having common 
sense, they did not rush on a new device, or set up 
either a water cure,^’ or a joint-stock waidking com^ 
pany, but carefully considered and prudently adopted 
what the experience of former ages presented to tindr 
hands. 
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Ilie consists firirt q£ tbe ^eiwffliing of tbs 

jli(ody; WMi4, of the p^uipi^^stioa of ^e pmacl^f 
third, f4 thje poie^g of the epd^n^ ; fourth, pf tlie 
eo^fdng. There pre tlp^pe esBentipl ^^iprtiiieatB : t<hp 
great halj, or c^pu to the outer pir ; the ipi^e 

ohpqihw, wherp thp heat i|e n^pderate ; iho inner h^> 
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ip the piiddle chpiph^ > the pept three ih t^e inner 
ehember; and. the last in Ihe nPlP? The time 

oeeufued ^ tlfo hours ; |he operation ie ^peated onpe 
a week. 
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you find yourself in a hall, circular, octagonal, or squere, 
poyered wkh a dome opep ip the centre : it piay be ope 
hundred feet in height* The Penti^eop of j^topie, relip 
of the baths of Agrippp, npiy be tshea ae ^He type^ 

<< SiiB^e, erect, sereie, austere, sublime.'' 

This is the apociy^ifm, or f^Uatqriun^ of the 
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p^pt thpee feet. Top pre pondpcfed fp m pnoopppied 
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w ^ fippJfiPt tied yw m vrpypd w A® 

hftthiftg jsos^pme, three toTrels, tv© yprds by wie, soft 
spd Iwd border* i» Wpo rod of row 

bpe IP «r sd sflpifilyt not of tbi 
iiwdry or trisbbow, Ppi pb v^pped pift w wy 
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fijld round the head, so as to form a high and peenliar 
turbau ; the seeond is booud round the imas ; this is 
the ordinary costume of the attendants, and known in 
antiquity as r»fil {»fm, jwmnetonum and auhUgaeukm, 
which have been of dMcult interpretation, as implying ^ 
at once a belt and a clothing* The third is thrown over 
the shoulder. They are otdled peehtimal; the prefer 
name is /uta, a word borrowed, as tbs stuff is, ffrom 
Koroceo. While you change your Unen, two attmidants 
hold a doth before you. The stHctest decency is 
observed, though the apartment is not out up into boxes. 
There is nothing which more shocks an Eastwm than 
our want of decorum, and I have known instances of 
servants assigning this as a reason for refusing to 
remain in Europe, or to come to it. 

Thus attired, you ^p down from the platform into 
wooden patterns {ml in Turkish, cob eoi ia Arabic), to 
keep you. off the hot ffotffs, and the dirty water runung 
off by the entrances and passages ; two attendants take 
you, one by each arm above the elbow, walking behind 
and holding you. The slamming doors are pushed 
open, and you enter ihe region of steam. 

Each person is preceded by a mattress and a cushioa, 
which are removed the moment he has done with them, 
that they may not get damp. The apartment he now 
enters is low and small; very little light is admitted; 
semetimes, indeed, the day is excluded, and tise asnall 
flicker of a lamp enables you to peremve indistinctiy ifo 
form and occupants. The temperature is moderate, 
nmiaiure slight, the marble floor on, both sides is. rassad 
about dghteen inches, the lower and oaatre part bmi^ 
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ilie passage between the two balls. This is the ''cold 
chamber ” of the Turks, the Boman iepidarium. Against 
the wall your mattress and cushion are placed, the rest 
of the chamber being similarly pccupied ; the attendants 
now bring coffee and serve pipes. The object sought 
in this apartment is a natural and gentle flow of 
perspiration to this are adapted the subdued tempera- 
ture and moisture; for this the clothing is required and 
the coffee and pipe ; and, in addition, a delicate 
manipulation is undergone, which does not amount to 
shampooing ; the sombre air of the apartment calms 
the senses, and shuts out the external world.* 

During the subsequent part of the operation, you are 
either too busy or too abstracted for society ; the bath 
is essentially sociable, and this is a portion of it so 
appropriated — this is the time^ and place where a 
stranger makes acquaintance with a town or village. 
Whilst so engaged, a boy kneels at your feet and chafes 

♦ One of the luxuries of the Eoman baths consisted in their 
brightness, the command of the prospect around, and in various 
strange contrivances. By one of these, the bather, while 
swimming in warm water, could see the sea ; by another, the 
bathers within were seen magnified without. “ They were not 
content uidess they were coloured as well as washed,” says 
Seneca, JBpist 87. 

Multus ubique dies radiis ubi culmina totis, 

Perforat, atque alio sol improbus uritur sestu.— Stat. 1. i. 

This excess of light in a bath savours of indecency. See 
Sueton., ApoU. lib. ii., epist. 2. It was not the early practice of 
Borne, nor certainly of those from whom the Eomans took the 
bath. Our ancestors, says Seneca, ** did not believe a bath 
to be warm unless it was obscure." ‘*Iledde Lupi nobis tene- 
jjrosaque balnea Grilli.” — Mart. i. 60. - * 
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them, or behind your cushion, at times touching or 
tapping you on the neck, arm, or shoulder, in a manner 
which causes the perspiration to start. 

2nd Act. — You now take your turn for entering the 
ini^er chamber : there is in this point no respect for 
.^persons,* the bathman (the UUmh of the Turks, the 
nekaes of the Arabs, the tractator of the Eomans) has 
passed his hand under your bathing linen, and is 
satisfied that your skin is in a proper state. He then 
takes you by the arm as before, your feet are again 
pushed into the pattens, the slamming door of the inner 
region is pulled back, and you are ushered into the 
adi/tum , — a space such as the centre dome of a cathedral, 
fiUed — ^not with dull and heavy steam — ^but with gauzy 
and mottled vapour, through which the spectre-like 
inhabitants appear, by the light of tinted rays, which, 
from stars of stained glass in the vault, struggle to 
reach the pavement through the curling mists. The 
song, the not unfrequent shout, the clapping (not of 
hands, but sides), f the splashing of water and dank 
of brazen bowls, reveal the humour and occupation of 
the inmates, who, here divested of all covering save the 
scarf round the loins, with no distinction between 
bathers and attendants, and with heads as bare as bodies 
and legs, are seen passing to and fro through the mist, 
or squatted or stretched out on the slabs, exhibiting the 
wildest contortions, or bending over one another, and 

The Eoman expression, quasi locus in halneis, was equiva* 
lent to ** first come, first served.” 

t The bathing men give "^signds for what they want by 
striking with the hand on the hollow of the side. 
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«ppeimQg to iofliot and to «idun tortare. A stranger 
XQ^t be in doubt whetber he beheld a foundry or 
Tartarus; whether the Atheniim gymnam re- 
stcsred, or he had entered some undetected Tuult of the 
Inquirilaon. That is the mdatomm. The steam is 
raised by throwing water on (he floor,* and its clearness 
oomes from the high and equal temperature of tlm air 
imd walls. 

Under the dome there is an extensive platform of 
marUe slabs : on this you get up; the dothes are taken 
from your head and shoulders ; one is spread for 3rou to 
lie on, die other is rolled for your head ; you lie down 
on your back; the tellac^ (two, if the operation is 
properly performed) kneds at your side, and bending 
over, gripes and presses your chest, arms, and legs, 
passing from part to part, like a bird shifting its place 
on a perch. He brings bis whole weight on you with 
a jerk, follows the line of xausole with anatomical 
thumb,t draws the open hand strongly over the snrfaoe, 
particularly round the shoulder, turning you half up in 
so doing ; stands with his feet on the thighs and on the 
chest, and slips down the ribs ; (hen up again three 
timea ; and lastly, doubling your arms one after the 

• *• Let the air of all the rooms be neither partionlarlj hot nor 
edd, but of a propw temperature, and middling moist ; which 
will be eieeted bj^^entifliUy pouring temperate watw ftem 
the cistern, so that it may flow through erery room.” — Galen, 
“ Themp. jleth.” 1. x. 

t " Feroorrit agili corpus arte trastatrix, 

^|a«wnq«s dootnm spargit omnibus membirisk'’ 

' Mar(i.ui. dA 
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e^hiir on th# pi^sh^ bat|i liaQd# dovn> 

j^gia^g at tl)« «11)ow, wad t}iep> puiting in wep^ poder 
tbe badf i^d ap^ying Jiib pliest to yow wwised 
|r(d}8 oa ypu aeroas till you oradk. 7ou PH?e pi^w toiiBpd 
pn.yo^r aqd> in addition to the opentti^qi qhwro 
deserihod, he vq?]^ his elbow nouqd the edgpi qf yoay 
shoulder-blade, and with the heel plies haid the angde 
pf the aeck ; he concludes by hauling the body half up 
by each aran sneoessively, while he stands with one foot 
on the opposite thigh.* Ton are then raised for a 
inom^t to a sitting posture, wd a contortion giyen to 
the sQtoU the bach with the hnee, md a jerk to the 
peek by ^e two hands holding the temples. 

3rd 4ot.’^Bonud the sidos there are cocks for hot 
and cold water over marble basins, a couple of feet in 
diatootey. where you min to the temperature you wish. 
You are now seated on a board on the floor at one of 
these foTintaipSt with s copper onpf to throw water oyer 
you whmi wanted. The tellad pits on the gloye— it is 
of camel’s hair, not the horrid things recentl^hrpught 
forth in England. He stands over you; you b^d 
dpvp to him> and he commences fixim the nape of the 
neck m long sweeps down the hack, till he has staarted 
the akin ; he ooaxea it into rolls, keeping them in and 
up till within his hand they gather vplume and lengiih ; 
he 4hen supoessirely sirikcs ehd brushes them ftwsiy« 
end they f|^ right and left as if split frma a dish e£ 

“ lit wunmuni doioiiupi fsmm wsciamwFe ooeg^" 

jraymsl, Hat. yi. y. 418. 
t These htoins we the ef Itmaanw 
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maf^troni. The dead matter which will accumulate ia 
a week forms, when dry, a ball of the size of the fist* 
I once collected it, and had it dried — ^it is like a ball of 
chalk : this was the purpose for which the strigil was 
used. In our ignorance we have imagined it to be a 
horse-scraper to blear off the perspiration, or for other 
purposes equally absurd.* 

4th Act.— Hitherto soap has not touched the skin. 
By it, however strange it may appear to U8,t the 
operation^ would be spoiled. Ihe alkali of the soap 
combining with the oily matter, the epidermis loses the 
consistency it must have to be detached by rolling. A 
large wooden bowl is now brought ; in it is a lump of 
soap, with a sort of powder-puff of for lathering. 
Beginning by the head, the body is copiously soaped 
and washed twice, and part of the contents of the bowl 

* ** The strigil was used after bathing, to remove the perspires 
tion. The hollow part was to hold oil to soften the skin, or to 
allow the^icraped grease to run off.’* — ^Bezmis, vol. ii. p. 426. 

t Whenever our writers touch on these matters, they fall 
into inevitable confusion, e. g* z — ** In the baths of the East, 
the bodies are cleansed by small bags of camel’s hair woven 
rough, or with a handful of the fine fibres of the Mekha palm- 
tree combed soft, and filled with fragrant saponaceous earths, 
which are rubbed on the skin, till the whole body is covered 
with froth. Similar means were employed in the baths of 
Greece, and the whole was afterv ards cleansed off the skin by 
gold or silver — Manners md Customs qf Aneient 

Greece, J. A. St John, vol. ii. p. 89. 

t Nut of the palm, and consequently hard and not fit to iise 
on the person. The Moors, though they do not use soap in 
the bath, always use their soft with their soft soap, which 
practice the TWks have imperfectly followed. 
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is left for you to complete the operation yourself. Tten 
approaches an acolyte with a pile of hot folded on 
his head, he holding a dry cloth spread out in front. 
You rise, having detached the cloth from your waist, 
and holding it before you; at that moment another 
attendant dashes on you a bowl of hot water. You 
drop your wet cloth ; the dry one is passed round your 
waist, another over your shoulders; each arm is seized ; 
you are led to the middle chamber, and seated; the 
shoulder cloth is taken off, another put on, the first 
over it ; another folded round the head ; your feet are 
already in the wooden pattens. You are wished health : 
you return the salute, rise, and are conducted by both 
arms to the outer hall. 

The platform round the hall is divided by low balus- 
trades into little compartments, where the couches of 
repose are arranged, so that while having the uninter- 
rupted view of all around, parties or families may be by 
themselves. This is the time and place for meals. The 
bather having reached this apartment is conducted to 
the edge of the platform, to which there is only one 
high step. You drop the wooden patten, and on the 
matting a towel is spread anticipating your foot-fall. 
The couch is in the form of a letter spread out ; it 
takes less space than a chair. As you rest on it the 
weight is everywhere directly supported — every tendon, 

* The duretum introduced by Augustus at Borne. “ On 
trouve alors des lits d^Uoieux ; on 8*y repose avec volupt^, on 
y 4prouve un calme et un blen-4tre diffciles a exprimer* O^est 
une sorte de r^g^n^ation, dont k oharme est encore augments 
par des boissons restaurantes, et surtout par un caf§ exquis.” — 
D’Ohsson, t. vii. p. 63. 
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mimch k r^i^^xibd ; tb^ Matties, fittiiig, as it ^ere^ 
to thsiskeleton ; tkero is S. total i^otioHi WHd the bod|r 
appesirs to be stispendod; The attendants then re- 
appear, and, gliding like noiseless sbado#S, Stand in d 
taw before yon. The coffee is poured out and presented, 
the pipe follows 5 or, if so disposed, you may have 
sherbet or fmit ; the sweet or Water melons are pre- 
ferred, and they come in piles of lumps large enough 
for a mouthful ; or you may send and get kebobs on a 
skewer, and if inclined to make a positive meal at the 
bath, this is the time. 

The hall is open to the heavens, but nevertheless a 
hoy with a fan of feathers, or napkin, drives the cool air 
upon you. The Turks have given up the cold immCrsiott 
of the Bomans, yet so much as this they have retained 
of it, and which realises the end the Bomans had in 
view to prevent the breaking out of the perspiration ; 
but it is still a practice with the Turks ‘to have cold 
water thrown upon tiie feet. The nails of the hands 
and feet are dexterously pared with a sort of oblique 
chisel; any callosities that remain on the feet are 
ruWbed down;' during this time the linen is twice 
changed.^ These operations do not inte^pt the 
chafing of the soles, f and the gentle patting on the 

^ Galen ("Method. Therap.” 1. x. c. 10,) says, "Let then one 
of the servants , throw over him a towel, and being placed upon 
a couch, let him be Wiped with sponges, and then with soft 
napkins.” How completely this is the Turkish plan, one 
familiar with the bath only will understand. Explanation 
would be tedious. 

t If you desire to be awakened at a certain hour, you are 
not lugged by the shoulder or shouted at in the ear ; the soles 
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oiitside of the folds of linen which I haref inetutilmed ia 
the first stage. The body has come forth shiniitg like 
alabaster, fragrant as the cistus, sleek as satin> and soft 
as velvet* The touch of the skin is electric. Baffcoi 
has. a wonderful description of Adam’s surprise and 
delight at the first touch of himself. It is the descrip- 
tion of the human sense when the body is brought back 
to its purity. * The body thus renewed, the spirit 
wanders abroad, and, reviewing its tenement, rejoices 
to find it clean and tranquil. There is an intoxication 
or dream that lifts you out of the flesh, and yet a sense 
of life and consciousness that spreads through every 
member. ‘Each breastful of air seems to pass, noi to 
the heart, but to the brain, and to quench, not the 
pulsations of the one, but the fancies of the other. 
That exaltation which requires the slumber of the 
senses — ^that vividness of sense which drowns the visions 
of the spirit — are simultaneously engaged in calm and 
unspeakable luxury; you condense the pleasures of 
many scenes, and enjoy in an hour the existence of 
years. 

But *‘this too will pass.”* The visions fade, the 

of your feet are chafed, and you wake up gently, and with an 
agreeable sensation. This luxury is not conflned to those who 
have attendants, few or many; the street-porter is so awakened 
by his wife, or child, or brother, and he in turn renders the 
same service. The soles of the feet are exposed to a severity 
of service which no other muscles have to perform, and they 
require indulgent treatment, but with us they receive none. 

* Motto of the Vizir of Haroun el Baschid, when required 
by his, master to find one whidh should apply at once to 
happiness or adversity. 
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speed of the blood thickens, the breath of the pores is 
checked, the crispness of the skin returns,, the fountains 
of strength are opened ; you seek again the world and 
its toils ; and those who experience these effects and 
vicissitudes for the first time exclaim, I feel as if I 
could leap over the moon/' Paying your pence 
according to the tariff of your deserts, you walk forth a 
king. 

A writer in the ‘‘ Library of Travel " says : — 
** Strange as it may appear, the Orientals, both men 
and women, are passionately fond of indulging in this 
formidable luxury; and almost every European who 
has tried it speaks with much satisfaction of the result. 
When all is done, a soft and luxurious feeling spreads 
itself over your body ; every limb is light and free as 
air; the marble-like smoothness of the skin is delight- 
ful ; and after all this pommelling, scrubbing, racking, 
parboiling, and perspiring, you feel more enjoyment 
than ever you felt before/' 

This chief of luxuries is common, in a barbarous land 
and under a despotism, to every man, woman, and child ; 
to the poorest as to the richest, and to the richest no 
otherwise than to the poorest.^ But howis it paid for P 

* Volney once entered a Turkish hath, and, in horror and 
dismay, rushed out, and could never be induced to enter one 
again. Lord Londonderry was more submissive, and endured 
its tortures to the end j but rejected the coffee, and pipes, «and 
civilities then proffered. He has given us a detail of his 
sufferings, which appear to have been national. Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, in his work on Thebes, cites them at length, and this is all 
that he deems it requisite to tell the strangers who arrive in 
Egypt on this subject. 
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How can it be within the reach of the poor P They pay 
according to their means. What each person gives is 
put into a common stock; the box is opened once a 
weeki and the distribution of the contents is made 
according to a scale ; the master of the bath comes in 
for his share just like the rest. A person of distinction 
will give a pound or more ; the common price that, at 
Constantinople, a tradesman would pay, was from ten- 
pence to a shilling ; workmen, from twopence to 
threepence. In a village near Constantinople, where I 
spent some months, the charge for men was a halfpenny,* 
for women three farthings. A poor person will lay 
down a few parahs to show that he has not more to 
give, and where the poor man is so treated he will give 
as much as he can. He will not, like the poor Roman, 
have access alone, but his cup of coffee, and a portion 
of the service like the rest.t Such habits are not to be 
established, though they may be destroyed, by laws. 

This I have observed*, that wherever the bath is used 
it is not confined to any class of the community, as if it 

was felt to be too good a thing to be denied to any. 

♦ 

♦ The charge at Rome was a quadrant, or farthing; childrenpaid 
nothing. ** Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum sere lavantur.” 
— Juvenal, Sat. ii. v. 162. In some baths it would appear 
that even grown persons were admitted gratis. “ Balneum, quo 
usus fuisset, sine mercede exhibuit.*’— Jul. Capit. 

t A poor man will go to the shambles, and cut off a bit of the 
meat that is hanging there, and the butcher will take no notice 
of it. If he goes to have a cup of coffee, and has not five 
parahs (one farthing), he will lay ^ his two or three on the 
counter, instead of dropping them into the slit; the next 
- customer will lay down ten, and sweep them in together. 
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All thesa practice vary amoBg the Moors. First, 
there is no bath linen. They go in naked. Then there 
is but one room, under whieh there is au oven, and a 
pot, open into the bath, is boiling on the fire below.^ 
There are no pattens — ^the floor burning hot — so boards 
are used. At once the operation of shamj^ing com* 
mences. There is a dish of gazule, for the shampooer 
to rub his hands in. You are seated on the board, 
with the legs straight out ; the shampooer seats himself 
on the same board behind you, stretching out his legs. 
He then makes you close your fingers upon the toes of 
his feet, by which he gets a purchase, and, rubbing his 
hands in the gazule, commences upon the middle of the 
back with a sharp motion up and down, between beating 
and rubbing, his hands working in opposite directions. 
After rubbing in this way the back, he puUs the arms 
through his own and through each other, twisting you 
about in the most extraordinary manner, and drawing 
his fingers across the region of the diaphragm, so as to 
make even a practised bather shriek. After rubbing in 
this way the skin, and stretching at the same time the 
joints of the upper bodyf he places himself at your feet, 
dealing with the legs in the like manner. Then thrice 
taking each leg and lifting it up, he places his head 
under the calf, and raising himself, scrapes the leg with 
a rough brush, for his shaved head has the grain down- 
wards. The operation concludes by his biting your 
heel. 

♦ An incident, at Athens, in the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
Shows a similar cauldron, with a lid in the Greek Thermal. 
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A great deal of learning has been expended upon tbe 
baths of the ancients, and a melancholy exhibition it is 
~so much acuteness and research, and so little or 
rather no profit. The details of these wonderful struc- 
tures, the evidences of their usefulness, have prompted 
no prince, no people of Europe to imitate them, and so 
acquire honour for the one, health for the other. The 
writers, indeed, present not living practices, but cold 
and ill-assorted details, as men must do who profess to 
describe what they themselves do not comprehend. 
Erom what I have said, the identity of the Turkish 
bath with that of the Romans will be at once perceived, 
and the apparent discrepancies and differences ex- 
plained. The apodyterium is the mmtahy^ or entrance 
hall; after this comes the sweating apartment, sub- 
divided by the difference of degrees. There two opera- 
tions are performed, shampooing, and the clearing off 
of the epidermis. The Romans had in the tepidarium 
and the sxidatorium distinct attendants for the two 
operations, the first shampooer receiving the appropriate 
name of iractator; the others, who used the strigil, 
which was equivalent to the glove, being called mppe^ 
tones. The appearance of the strigil in no way alters 
the character of the operation. They used sponges also 
for rubbing down, like the Moorish gazule. They used 
no soap ; neither do the Moors ; the Turks use it after 
the operation is concluded. The lacbnicum I understood 
when I saw the Moorish bath, with, the pot of water 
heated from the fire below, boiling up into the bath. I 
then recollected that there is in the Turkish baths aijL 
opening, by which the steam from the boilers can be let 
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in, although not frequently so used, nor equally placed 
within observation. Many of the Turkish baths have, 
doubtless, been originally Greek. The change in 
respect to the use of cold water is compensated for* by 
the cold air of the outer room, into which the Turks 
come, and is preserved in the partial use of cold water 
for the feet. The hot- water reservoirs, the labrum and 
solium^ are still to be seen in the private baths ; they 
are in those of the Alhambra. When used, the cha- 
racter of running water, an essential point among the 
Turks, is given to them by a hole being left below, 
which is unplugged, and a stream kept running in from 
a cock. It would appear that the Romans followed the 
same method. The piscinum of the Romans is found iti 
the Moorish gardens. In the use of the depilatories, or 
the shaving off the hair, the practice of the Turks is 
exactly that of the Romans ; the parts of the bath 
appropriated to that * purpose being the same. The 
okarea are alone wanting. The Mussulmans would 
consider the smearing of the body with oil or ointments 
not as a part of the bath, but a defilement, for which 
the purification of the bath was requisite. 

The Romans took the bath daily ; the Turks have 
restricted its use to once a week. The Romans entered 

* ** On entering, they remain in the hot air, after which they 
immerse themselves in hot water, then they go into cold water, 
and then wipe off the sweat. Those who do not go from the 
mdatory at once into cold water burst out, on returning to the 
dressing room, into a second sweat, which at first is immoderate, 

and then ceases, and leaves them chilly.” — Galen, ** Method. 
Med,” 1. X. c. 2. 
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tte bath naked ; the Turks have introduced a bathing 
costume ; the Romans allowed the two smtes to ®uter 
promiscuously — ^the Turks have wholly se|«fcrated them. 
Preserving the good, they have purified it from excesses, 
which, to a people of less discrimination, might have 
appeared to constitute its essential character, or to be 
entailed as its necessary consequences. Our studies and 
learning have furnished us with no such results. These 
very excesses have been assigned as a reason for the 
disuse of the bath by the early Christians. If the 
explanation were true, the diflerence between the Chris- 
tians and the Mussulman would amount to this, that the 
first could see and reject the evil, the second perceive 
and select the good. 

There is one point connected with the bath on which 
I must say a few words, especially as in this case our 
usages do not present any obstacle to the adoption of a 
good habit, and I have repeatedly had the gratification 
of finding that the suggestions which follow were of 
use. 

Those who wash the rest of their body often, except 
the head ; the practice of smearing it with oil almost 
universally prevails. The Easterns do the reverse — 
they shave it. A greater comfort there cannot be than 
a bald pate. Washing the head is in no case prejudicial. 
Unless you wash the head, the washing of the body is 
neither complete nor satisfactory. The refreshment of 
washing the head may oftien be procured when it is im* 
possible to wash the body. Soap and water are injurious, 
not to the hair, but to the hcdr-dressers. The men of 
the East have no hair to show, but if soap and water 
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injure the l^air, wlieuoe eomes the luxuriant abundance 
kA that of the women ? The hair of the headi like the 
fur of animals, is made to bear rain and wind, and to 
be a protection against them. You cover it up. The 
fur of animals thichens and strengthens when exposed 
to air and wet. Tour hair falls oS^ and you oil it. If 
it grows weak, change its habits. If it is not washed, 
and if it is oiled, begin to wash it, and leave off oiling it. 

Every week an Eastern lady has her hair thoroughly 
washed at the bath. It is first well soaped and rubbed. 
They are very particular about soap, and use none but 
that made of olive oU. The Castile Soap, which in this 
country is sold at the apothecary's, is the soap the least 
injurious to the skin. This is twice repeated. After 
the soap, they apply a paste of Armenian bole and rose 
leaves. This is rubbed into the roots of the hair, and 
left to imbibe all the grease of the head i it is thmi, like 
the soap, washed with bowls of hot water, and leaves 
the locks perfectly clean and silken. From time to 
time they dye it. On these occasions an attendant 
mixes up a handful of heima-dust in hot water, and 
thoroughly smears with it the hair, which is then turned 
up into a ball, and bound tighdy with a napkin. In 
this state they go through the bi^h. When the napkin 
is removed, and the hmna-paste washed out, the hair, 
if before black, will have become of a bronae auburn, 
and if grey, red. The hath oocupies from three to four 
hours, with the mnoking, chatting, music, and dancing 
whidb nctcompany it, in an atmosphere w^hioh excludes 
every nnfileasaxit sm^satiosi. The women are not^ like 
the men, eontented with the bathing linen and aj^paratua 
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wliicli they find there; but are followed by female 
slaves, who bear bundles of towels, in silk and satin 
wrappers, boxwood^ pattens, inorusted witifei mother of 
pearl, silver basins and bowls, or sometimes enamelled 
ones, and aloe- wood and ambergris to perfume both the 
apartment and their coffee. This finery is less than 
what they indulge in in their private baths. 

The Romans and Greeks, in like manner, were ac*- 
companied by their slaves, and did not trust to the 
service of the thermoB. Each person brought his strigil 
and his anointing vase (strigilis et ampulla, XrjicdBos koX 
(vtrrpa)* or sent them by his slave. The practice 
fiimishes the familiar metaphors which express the 
different canditions.f The strigil was the sign of 
comfort, and also of sobriety and industry. It was, 
according to Cicero, necessary to the happiness of the 

* The two instruments were slung together. The guttus 
was round, and from its round fiat orifice the oil distilled. 

** GhiUatim tentieul 0 Hformat ierite arMtu, roUmditaie'* 

— ^Apuleius. On coins, vases, and bas-reliefs, it has been mis- 
taken for the pomegranate, for a bulbous root, or alustralvase. 
A curious Greek papyrus, in which a reward is offered for a 
mnaway slave, or Lechythophoros, has cleared this matter 
from all ambiguity. Mr. Letronne has restored and translated 
the papyrus. It is also to be seen in the ISycian tomb» of 
which a cast is in the British Museum, and one of the groups 
is given in colours in Fellows’s “ Lycia.” 

t AvrokqKvBoSi signifies a poor man. ^ZpavrSu BaXai«vcr«», 
was equivalent to ** 1 am my own butler.” Have you dreamt 
of Lechyth, or Xystra? that is the sign of a woman that attends 
to her household (ocW/mot) or of a faithM handmaid.’’-^Artemid, 
** Oneiroc.” i. fid. 
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Roman citizen ; it hod to do with the fortunes of the 
Roman state. Rome was indebted to her strigil no ]ess 
than her sword for the conquest of the world. 

Mr. Chadwick has asked me some questions which 
I wish to answer: — ‘‘Is not the strigil a substitute 
for the shampooer, or may it not be referred to as the 
poor man^s substitute ; ought it not to be tried ? How 
were shampooers to be got in sufficient number for the 
crowded baths of the poor P One of the shampooers 
told me that twelve hours a day exhausted him. At 
that rate, would not 6dl per person be about the charge 
for the labour ? This would be an obstacle to the very 
poorest, and I apprehend turn the scale of the warm 
water bath. Does not the use of the strigil meet such 
cases P 

My answer is as follows: — As to your question 
respecting the strigil, I have to reply that it is the 
instrument of the shampooer, and cannot be a substi- 
tute for him. Sut the shampooer is not only the 
professional man, he is also every man. It was after 
a month that I visited the experimental bath in Jermyn- 
street, where the patients from the Consumptive Hospital 
had been taking it, and I found them all dependant 
upon the regular shampooers. When I expressed my 
astonishment at such a sight, they on their side ex- 
pressed themselves much delighted with the idea of 
shampooing one another. It is one of the desirable 
results to be obtained from this new method, to break 
down that sense of menial service attached to the assist- 
ance that man has to render to man, and which belongs 
to the coarseness and vulgarity of our manners, and 
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wliicli sa pervades us tliat we read ourselves only in the 
picture of the most opposite character h^d up to us by 
the East to-day, or by antiquity. 

I have more than once quoted the expression, mmtrw 
BaXvcv^ftf, or a man bathing himself,” as the designa- 
tion of all that was wretched, mean, and sordid. But 
Englishmen, reading the word, and finding it even 
accompanied with my explanation of it, can only see 
in it “ independence.” 

I once went to the bath with Ahmed Pasha, then 
High Admiral, and the first man in the empire. Six 
Pashas accompanied us. They performed the service. 
The Captain Pasha himself insisted on shampooing me, 
and further took the charge of Chiboukji. You can 
have no idea of the difiference it makes to life, when on 
the one hand there is dignity and etiquette, and on the 
other a readiness and a love to perform every service 
by which one man can render himself agreeable to 
another. As politeness is of all things that which it 
is desirable for the people of this country to learn, so 
of all means does the bath present in its operations the 
readiest for inculcating it and practising it. 

Therefore you will see that there will be no increase 
of expAse in connexion with shampooing. Nor do I 
think it will be desirable to introduce the strigil, because 
the rubbing off the skin by means of the glove is a far 
more efficacious as well as agreeable process, than 
scraping it off with the strigil. 

This constant washing occasions, it may be supposed, 
an enormous waste of water. A Turk uses less watet 
than an English gentleman. Hr is true every Tto^, 
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high and low, tilie saane quantity, cmd washes in 
the same manner ; but the utensils and oon^eniences 
are differently adapted. There are no wadi-hand basins 
and ewers in bedrooms, no foot-pans, hip4>aths, shower- 
baths, &c. They do not dabble in dirty water, defiling 
a great quantity. They wash under a stream of water 
mnning from a fountain, um, or ewer, A handful 
serves to moisten the soap and to rub with it, and a 
couple more rinse it completely off. The fountains are 
pla<^ in the passages, staircases, &c. By the mosques, 
and in the streets, they are so arranged that, by sitting 
on the step you can wash the feet and the head. When 
you wash in a room, one attendant brings the basin, 
kten, with its pierced cover, and kneels before you; 
another the ewer, tbrik^ with its long, narrow neck to 
pour the water.* In the bath, steam and perspiration 
cleanse, and two or three large sauceriuls suffice for 
rinsing; — fifty persons may be bathed with the same 
water that serves to fill our trough for washing one. 

What a di&rence it makes in domestic comfort to 
be certain that every person around you, and everything 
you touch and eat, are absolutely clean ! After this 

manner of life, the habits of Europe are most painful ; 

* 

* I find the most convenient substitute, a vase holding about 
two gallons of water, with a spout like that of a tea urn, only 
three tones the length, placed on a stsxid about four feet high, 
a tub below; hot or cold water can be used; the water 
may be very hot, as the stream that flows is small. It runs for 
a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes. The Castilian soap 
should be used in preference to the made-up soaps of England. 
Of En^&di imftps, the common yellow washing soap is the best. 

A dban sheet On the da^eemg'-room fi<^r, and no 
slippers. 
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you are constantly oppressed with the touchy or eighty 
or knowledge of things which^ by the £kiropeim» are 
not considered unclean, or are submitted to as una* 
voidable. It would but faintly describe my impcessions 
to 49ay, that I felt as if passing from a refined to a rude 
condition of society. Keither do we know how to 
cultivate or handle the body. One of the first thoughts 
was, What shall I do in wdcness ? All Europe’s 
seductions and luxuries put together will not make up 
for this one. 

The European is clean, in so far as he is so, fw 
appearance ; he has clothes and shoe-brushes, blacking, 
starch, smoothing irons, &c. ; in these consists his neat- 
ness.* The clean shirt is put upon the dirty body; the 
hands and face, being alone open to the air and sun and 
the eyes of the neighbours, are washed. Nothing is 
filthy that is unseen.f The Eastern has no brush or 
blacking ; no care is expended or expose incurred for 
neatness. He has his religious ablutions for prayer.^ 

* Neat and proper, are two words which w« have changed 
from their original sense to cleanliness. 

t Granting that the English are tolerably clean in the 
matter of their faces and hands, their houses and clothes, it 
must be confessed that they do not seem sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of keeping their whole bodies clean* 
Suppose the English were ihe cleanest people in the world, it 
would be fearful to think, when we know what they are, how 
dirty the rest of the world must be. — “ Family Economist/* p. 40* 

t The ahdest of the Mussulman consists in washing hands to 
the elbow, feet, face, and neck, five times a day in cold water, 
without soap* The waMm of the. is only three tunes, and 
does not extend to the Iset. The pruests washed feet and 
hands. 
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He will not tell you that lie washes for his comfort or 
his health, but because it would be a sin not to do so. 

Our intercourse with the lower orders is broken off 
by there being no settled occasion on which we are in 
contact with them, and by the want of cleanliness .in 
their persons. Here both classes are constantly brought 
into the presence of each other. Contempt and distaste 
are removed on one side, degradation and irritation on 
the other ; they know one another ; the intercourse of 
various ranks requires and sustains a style and de- 
meanour which strikes all Europeans, who are astonished 
that the bearing of the peasant is as courtly as that of 
the Pasha, — ^he is as clean as the Pasha. What must 
Easterns think of us where the difference of condition 
can be traced in speech, manner, and washing ? The 
bath is of as great value to society as to the individual. 
A political economist, glorifying his age, exclaims — 

Augustus in all his splendour had neither glass for 
his window nor a shirt to his back.” The slave and 
the beggar in Home were daily in the enjoyment of 
luxuries which no European monarch knows. 

There is an impression that the bath is weakening. 
We can test this in three ways: its effects on those 
debilitated by disease, on those exhausted by fatigue, 
and on those who are long exposed to it. 

1. In affection of the lungs and intermittent fever 
the bath is used. The effect is to subdue, by a healthy 
perspiration in a waking stat^, the unhealthy one in 
sleep. 

2. After long and severe fatigue — ^fatigue as 

we never know — successive days and nighte on horse- 
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l^ck — ^the bath affords the most astoBishing relief* 
Haying performed long journeys on horseback^ even 
to the extent of ninety-four hours, without taking 
rest, I* know by experience its effects in the extremest 
cases. 

A Tartar, having an hour to rest, prefers a bath to 
sleep. He enters as if drugged with opium, and leaves 
it, his senses cleared and his strength restored, as much 
as if he had slept for several hours. This is not to be 
attributed to the heat or moisture alone, but to the 
shampooing, which in such cases is of an extraordinary 
nature. The Tartar sits down and tumbles himself up ; 
the shampooer (and he selects the most powerful man) 
then springs with his feet on his shoulders, cracking 
his vertebrsB; with all his force and weight he pummels 
the whole back, and then turning him on his back and- 
face, aided by a second aijj^ampooer, tramples on his body 
and limbs ; the Tartar then lays himself down for half 
an hour, and, perhaps, though it is not necessary, sleeps. 
Well can I recall the hammdm doors which I have 
entered, scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, 
and from which I have sprung into my saddle again, 
elastic as a sinew, and light as a feather. 

You will see a hammal (porter), a man living only on 
rice, go out of one of those baths, where he has been 
pouring with that perspiration which we think must 
prostrate and weaken, and take up his load of five 
hundred- weight, placing it unaided on his back. 

3. The shampooers spend eight hours daily in the 
steam; they undergo great labour there, shampooing, 
perhaps, a dozen persons, and are remarkably healthy. 
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Hiey enter the hath at dght years of age ; the dutiea 
of the younger portion are light, and oMefly outside 
in the hall, to which the bathers rettre after the bath ; 
still, there they are from that tender age. exposed to 
the steam and heat, so as to have their strength br<dcen, 
if the bath were debilitating. The best shampooer 
under whose hands I have ever been, was a man whose 
age was given to me as ninety, and who, from eight 
years of age, had been daily eight hours in the bath. 
This was at the natural baths of Sophia. I might 
adduce, in like manner, the sugar-bakers in London, 
who, in a temperature not less than that of a bath, 
undergo great fatigue, and are also remarkably 
healthy. 

The Romans furnish another example. Unlike the 
Arabs, who restrict its use to once a week, they went 
into it daily. The temperatuie was gradually raised, 
until, in the time of Ifero, it became excessive. Their 
habits, in other respects, were not such as to be conducive 
to health, and must have disqualified them for using 
the bath, if it did debilitate ; it served, therefore, as an 
antidote to their manner of life, and relieved the excess 
of the patrician, as it does to-day the fetigue of the 
Tartar. 

Life is chemical and galvanic, but both these agencies 
result in, and depend upon, motion ; the vessels are 
constructed for conveying fluids — ^the muscles for gene- 
rating power. Thus, shampooing exerts over the human 
body a power analogous to that of drugs administered 
by the mouth. A blow which kills, a posture which 
benumbs, pressure which in long disease becomes a 
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chief obstacle to recovery, exerci® which girea health 
and strength-^-are all evidences of the influence of 
motion over our system. 

Who has not experienced in headaches and c^er 
pains, relief from the most unartful rubbing P Ym 
reoeiye a blow, and inyolunterily rub the part. Cold 
will kill; the remedy is brandy and friction. The 
resources of this process surely deserve to be developed 
with as much care as that which has been bestowed 
upon the Materia* Medica. Where practised, human 
suffering is relieved, obstructions are removed, indiges- 
tion is cured, paralysis and diseases of the spine, &c., 
arising from the loss of muscular power, are within its 
reach, while they are not under the control of our 
medicines. Here is a new method to add to the old. 
Wherever it can be employed, how much is it to be 
preferred to nauseating substances taken into the sto- 
mach ; how much must the common practice of it tend 
to preserve the vitality of the whole frame ! Even if 
disregarded as an enjoyment of health, it offers a solace 
which ought to be invaluable in the eye of a medical 
man, as of course it must be of the patient. We have 
all to play that part. 

Where the practice is familiar, it is used not merely 
in the bath, but upon all occasions. It is to be found 
without the bath, as among the Hindoos, some Tartar 
tribes, the Chinese, and the Sandwich islanders — ^the 
latter present one of the most remarkable phenomena* 
The different ranks are of different stature. The chiefs 
are sunk in sloth and immoraUty ; and yet it is not 
they who, like the grandees of Spain, are the dimin- 
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utive and decrepid race— they are shampooed.^ A 
practice which our epicures and our stoics, our patients 
and our doctors, would alike despise^-^counteracts the 
consequences of gluttony, intoxication, debauchery, and 
doth, and supplies the place of exercise and temperance ; 
and a people which can boast no school of philosophy, 
whose nostrils have never been regaled by compounds 
of BeauviUiers, and whose pulse has never been 
stretched out to a Halden, is able to combine the 
health of the Brahmin with the indulgence of the 
Sybe^rite. 

The human body is formed for labour, and requires it, 
and this labour is accompanied by perspiration. It is 
the safety-valve for the heart — the sewer of the secre- 
tions — the scavenger for the skin. Those who are 

• “ The chiefs of either sex are, with very few exceptions, 
remarkably tall and corpulent. For this striking peculiarity 
various reasons may be suggested. # # # But in addition 
to any or all of these possibilities, one thing is certain — that 
the easy luxurious life of a chief has had very considerable 
influence in the matter ; he or she, as the case may be, fares 
sumptuously every day, or rather every hour, and takes little 
or no exercise, while the constant habit of being shampooed 
after every regular meal, and oftener, if desired or expedient, 
promotes circulation and digestion, without superinducing 
either exhaustion or fatigue. Whatever may be the cause or 
causes of the magnitude of the patricians, the effect itself so 
seldom fails to be produced, that, beyond all doubt, bulk and 
rank are almost indissolubly connected together in the public 
mind — ^the great in person being, without the help of a play 
upon the Words, great also in power.^* — Sie Geobge Simpso»> 
“ Voyage Bound the World/* vol. u., p. 61 . 
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tlirown repeatedly into perspiration posseapi> ioweyer 
seldom washed, many adyantages over those who have 
not to undergo severe bodily toil, however often they 
may use soap and water to the surface. 

The bath substitutes an artidoial and easy perspiration, 
and this explains how the people who use it do not 
require exercise for health, and can pass from the 
extreme of indolence to that of toil. 

The functions for carrying on life are of the nature 
of a steam-engine and chemical apparatus ; lethal gases 
are given forth as from a furnace ; poisons are produced 
bjr every organ ; from every function there is residuum, 
and the body, while soiled by labour, is rusted by 
repose. 

The extremities of the vessels become charged with 
imctuous matter ; the deadened cellules of the epider- 
mis are covered with a varnish, which is partly insoluble 
in water, and this internal accumulation and external 
coating prevent the skin from performing its functions, 
which are not confined to those of shielding the body, 
but are essential to the chemical processes within. The 
skin has analogous duties to those of the lungs, supplying 
oxygen to the blood at the extremity of its course, and 
when most completely in need of it. It has to aid at 
the same time the action bf the heart. In its health is 
their health, and its health is cleanliness. Unlike the 
two other organs, it is placed within man^s reach, and 
confided to his care ; and curiously interspersed through 
it are glands secreting peculiar odours, that the touch 
and sight shall not alone warj;, but a third sense be 
enlisted in the guardianship, crying aloud on every 
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rnnkmeoBf mi char^bg and redpiooatmg everj 
nagleot.^ 

The Ettflsiaiis come out at a steam at 160^ to roll 
themsdYes in the enow. This is explained by the 
fervour of the oireulation^ whioh enables th^ to with- 
stand ^the shock. If so, ike strong and healthy might 
bear it«-not the weak and suffering, the octogenarian 
and the child. The sudden passage from a Bdssikii 
bathf to a glacial atmosphere is attended by neither 
shodc nor danger ; and fer from the oppression that 
would result from the absorption of vital action in the 
efforts of the heart to overcome the violent contraction 
of the circulation by the cold, there is a sense of ineffable 
r^ef. You seem to take in and throw forth your 
breath in mere playfulness, no longer dependent upon 
it momentarily for life. In fact, the lungs and heart 
are discharged in part from the toil of that unceasing 
labour which, beginning with the cradle, ends with the 
grave. Of what service must it not be to aid a machine, 
the effmts of which, in the most delicate girl, are equal 
to a steam-engine of fourteen horse-power 

• “ Beetle olet ubi nihili olet." — Flavtub. 

t In the Bussian bath the heat is obtained, as in that of the 
Mexicans, by stones heated in a furnace, and on which water 
is thrown. They hare seats at different heights, and, by 
ascending, increase the temperature (the coneamerata sudaUo, 
Ss painted in the baths of Titus). They have a cold douche, 
whu^ descends from the top of the chamber, and is repeated 
twice during the bathing. They do not shampoo, but with a 
bomdi of l^ch, with the leaves on, thrash the body all over, 
laying it along, first on the back then on the face. 

t ^ vessels nmning through the skin would extend in a 
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bath has the ^ect of several dasses ^ m&ii* 
owes ; that is to say, it removes the symptoms for 
which they are administered; thus, it is a cathartic, a 
diuretic, a tonic, a detersive, a narcotic ; but the effect 
is produced only when there is cause. It will bring 
sleep to the patient suffering from insomnia, but will 
riot, like opium, make the healthy man drowsy ; and 
relieiVe constipation without bringing on the healthy — 
as aloes would-^^-diarrhim ; it is thus a drug, which 
administers itself c&oording to the need, and brings on 
no after consequences. 

This is not a drug in a shop, to be exhibited by 
prescription after a visit to a patient. It would be 
something to obtain a new simple, or an improved plan 
of admmistering a known remedy in any one disorder. 
It would be'much by such a suggestion to diminish, in 
a few cases, the pains of sciatica or of rheumatism, the 
tortures of gout or stone. This is a habit ; one which 
shall become, when adopted, that of the whole people. 

To reason out the subject, I should require to be 
a profound physiologist and physician ; but my 
deficiencies in this respect, and the appearance of 
presumption in speaking confidently on a medical 
subject, will not deter me from declaring that with 
full knowledge of the uses of different degrees of temr 
perature, you have an entire command oxBt those acute 
disorders which consti^te nine-tenths of oixr maladies. 


slight line t^seutj-five miles ; the rei^^tories coming to the 
surface of the body, and opening' through the epidi^rmis, 
amount to seven millions. 
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All infiammatidn, local and general, cmn be siibdu^. 
Gnut, rbeumatisM, sciatica, will- equally yield: I anf 
inclined to say the same in reference to the plague. I 
am certain of it with reference to the cholera.^ As to 
consumption, that scourge of England, which sits by 
tenth domestic hearth among the higher orders, 
its ravages may be arrested with certainty, I had almost 
said with ease, if taken in time.” ^ 

These preceding para^aphs are^not the result of 
experience, but the anticipation of it. It was written 
four-and-twenty years ago for a work I was then about 
to publish, and suppressed at the entreaty of a friend, 
as being too offensive to the British public. It was, 
however, printed in a subsequent work fourteen years 
ago. I now adduce it as having an historical value, 
and I do so at the suggestion of a friend, whose dis- 
crimination and long administrative habits, combine 
to constitute a profitable adviser. 

Your curiosity may be awakened as to the effect of 
such a statement on the medical world, and my answer 
will be itself a curiosity. It produced no effect at all. 
The proposition, “ Heat is the simplest, the easiest, and 
the most effective of remedial agencies, and it has the 
peculiar merit of never having been so much as noticed 
in any work of medicine,” passed by as if no words 
whaitever had been used. I ^utterly failed in my 

* la Cork the men employed in cleaning out the brewers’ 
vats, and who have thus been in a Turkish bath, were, during 
the prevalence of the cholera, free from that disorder. The 
other workmen in these establishments, at the time, petitioned 
to be put to that work. 
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l^tjterapt to secure so , much as the at^tiou of one 
medical man, when it was by means of forms of j^jeech 
that I addressed myself to their understandiug* I 
then adopted the other process. I built. Then medic^ 
men, by the processes of persuasion and leproach, beii:^ 
induced to enter, the road to the brain was opened 
through the skin, ’^pie first bath built was that of JDr, 
Barter, of Cork, When engaged on it, a friend, resid- 
mg in Northumberland, came over with an architect, 
and the consequence was the first private bath in Eng* 
land. Sir John Fife was induced to enter it and .as 
a patient experienced its efiects. The result was the 
introduction of the Turkish bath into the Great In* 
firmary of the North, This has been the most success- 
M operation for several years ; but no other infirmary 
or hospital has followed the example. Sir John Fife 
says to me in a letter: — state as the result of my 
experience, that in diseases of the skin, joints, liver, and 
kidney, the action of the Turkish bath is immediate 
and ' direct When it is remembered that in most 
diseases the important viscera above mentioned are 
deranged in their action, we sea at once in how vast 
a number of diseases the Turkish bath, by correcting 
the morbid action of these viscera, must inevitably 
exercise an influence beneficial and powerful, thou^ 
indirect” 

The report of this Infirmary says : — 

/^The class of cases first submitted to its infiuence 
were of a rheumatic character, both acute and chronic, 
fytmbago, neuralgia^ edaUca and gout; and mth sucn 
jbeneficial results, in the coirae of a few we^ the 
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bath had beoomiB moat {x^palar, and rheomstao erqiplea 
wete bmag bnmght fima dl qaartm ; aome with tfamr 
. joints nraoh awtd^, and suffering a mar ty rdom, w«« 
-conv^ed helpless down into the bath, into a qpeoies of 
elysinm, where »3he and pam Tanished as if by magic. 
One of the worst cases of rheumatio goat that 1 have 
seen was admitted into the hosp^l, in October, 1860 ; 
he was a baker, aged 46 ; since 1855 he had sojlfered 
from the affection in his joints, and had been under 
treatment here and in another hospital, without gaining 
any relief ; his elbows, wrists, fingers, knees, and ankles 
were much enhuged and stiffened, so as to cripple his 
every action. I quote his own words ‘ For the last 
two years I had been getting much worse ; during the 
uhole of this period I had very little refreshing sleep, 
and had continued gnawing and acute pains in all my 
affected parts. 1 have experienced much benefit from 
every both which 1 have taken, and can, at the presmit 
time (February, 1861), use my hands and arms with 
much freedom ; previoudy I could not stand alone, ’now 
I am able to wslk without any assistance.’ Equally 
satisfactory results have followed in eases of drcpty, the 
profuse perspirationB afferding marked relief. 

“In eatarrh, influema, and many affections of the 
throat and air passages, ikarrhtea, and ityamUry, the 
genial atmosphme of the bath, at a temperature <ff 130** 
Fahr., exerts an infiuenoe frr surpassing the benefit to 
be obtundd 1^ medicine. As a simipte iUustratioa, I 
may mention &e case of a gei^(Unan who had travelled 
from tile south, a journey of many hours; he was 
labouring under a severe cold, and had almost lost hk 
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TtHfie ; lie was easily pevsttaded to eater tibe bath, aad, 
ia the i^ace of a siagle hoar, had oonipletdy reoorered 
hie Toeal poorers, and was enabled to attwd a ball 
same evening. 

(‘The pover the both unqnestionaUy ^cooiflea in 
eqoaliziag the cireulation, readers it peculiarly aseM 
in all cases of congestion or stagnation of the blood, and 
obstmctions of the viscera ; h^ice the averting the 
ague lit which I have frequently witnessed, the disper* 
aion of hsemorrhoidal and varicose conditions, the neutral 
(tonic) cure of hernia, and the relief of stomach and 
liver aiflfectuHis. 

“In aerojitla affecting the integuments, gJmdo, and 
gmnts, incipient phthisis, and other conditions attmided 
by wasting, the tonic influence of the bath is qieedily 
evinced by an increase of appetite, flesh, and gener^ 
condition; while, at the same time, the patient himself 
voluntarily casts off the damp fiomml that has chilled 
his breast for many a day. 

“ In regard to tiie treatment of disorders peculiar to 
fmnales much might be said, and, under medical supw 
vision and direction, much effected by the use of the 
bath. 

“The hypochondriac, the man of no Irisure, the book 
and desk-worm, to whom the bare crossing of the strert 
proves an effort, will have reason to rejoice in what nriU 
assuredly relieve him of bile, vapours, and malaise,** 

I do not consider the bath in the Newoastie Inffmiury 
as a test by which medical men can arrive at a due 
estimate of what can be effected by heat. They axe 
only making use of perapiration. They are thm as 
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jet bat in a state of transition! and in that respect; 
perhaps^ their t^perienoe is the more valuable; as it 
smooths the way for others to enter by deg^?ap on a 
path so perfectly at variance with the present ^actice; 

. and to the admission of maxims which cannot be other- 
wise than repulsive and offensive to the body of science 
who have instituted a code of cure to the exclusion of 
the most powerful of the agencies which nature had 
placed at their disposal. Such an avowal will never be 
made save by men remarkable, and therefore rare ; and 
even in the case of men of high moral worth and inteb 
lectual power, a great amount of logical constraint must 
be brought into play before they will even attend, far 
less capitulate. 

. Sir John Fife, in his enumeration of internal organs, 
has omitted the limgs. This is of necessity, there being 
no such patients there ; while the heat employed, and the 
extent in time of its employment, are not calculated in 
the Newcastle Infirmary bath for more than alleviation; 
In my experience, however, the lungs figure as the 
organ over which the largest control is afforded by the 
use of heat. In the incipient stages it is as easy to 
stop the disorder as to wash the face. In the further 
stages, it can be arrested so long as there remains uhdis- 
organised substance sufficient for the functions of life; 
What is perhaps more remarkable is, that the substance 
of ^ lung already exhibiting signs of decay, can be 
brought back to the healthy condition. Some patients 
from ^ London Consumptive Hospital have been 
admitt^ recently to use a small experimmital bath, on 
the premisee of l^e Turidsh Bath Company in Jmihyn^ 
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atreet* One ol the physicians of the hospital^ Dr. 
I^red, writes as follows : — 

Three patients affected with consumption have been 
for some time subjected to the Turkish bath treatment. 
They were all in an adyanced stage of disease^ as the 
tubercular deposit in the lungs was not only consideis 
able, but had become softened or ulcerated. The 
general symptoms of all are greatly improved, but the 
most remarkable circumstance is, that in one case the 
signs indicating softened tubercle have disappeared, the 
lung becoming, comparatively, dry and solid.^' 

« These patients were simply admitted to the hot 
chamber for an hour every, second day, that is to say, 
for three hours ^ery week, the temperature not ex- 
ceeding 140 degrees, as Inarked by the thermometer. 
This 1 should consider as nothing at all, and as not to 
be rated as a means of action against a morbid state, 
and yet such were the benefits resulting from these 
trifling means. The word ‘‘bath^^ is utterly un- 
meaning. So soon as the operation comes to be regu^^ 
larly performed the word must be dropped, and the 
annotation, as the case will be, so many degrees of 
heat radiating or transmitted, and so many hours of 
exposure, to it.f^ 

I could fill a volume with interesting extracts and 
confirmatory evidence from letters of medical men. 
Those I have given will suffice to show that the prac«» 
tical oommencement has now been made, and that 
medical science will now have to adjust itself on a ne;w 
basis, and one not the result of its own discrimiuatiou 
or ea;:periment, but fortuit^pusly presented- 
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^ I mtxgt here observe that in the East^ though the 
bath serves to secure healthi and affords immunity from 
hiany of our diseases^ it is not there ^ employ^, as a 
remedial agent. For that a very different degree of 
temperature is required. Here the starting point was a 
stroke of the sun, which I received whm without the 
reach of medical aid, whmi the idea occurred to me that 
if I could perspire I should be saved. In consequence 
of this, I had an ordinary Turkish bath raised to an 
inordinate degree of temperature, which of course 
expelled the moisture. I remained in it for six hours, 
that is, until the ocmstriction of the skin was relaxed, 
and the perspiration flowed. Out of the incident came 
subsequently the entire system of hot air as applied to 
disease. 

The next step was at. the interval of many years, and 
occurred to me two years ago, when a difference of 
effect from the manner of the impinging of the heab 
suggested to me the existence of a difference between 
transmitted and radiating caloric. It was to test 
thoroughly this difference that the experimental bath 
in Jerm3m-street has recently been constructed, and 
it was in that bath that the results were obtained as 
regards the consumptive patients, which* 1 have above 
quoted. 

Before leaving the medical aspect of the sulgect, 1 
have to observe that with mere medicine the physician 
treats his patients, but here the patient teeats himself. 
He mui^ himself take in and understand what has to be 
done, and do for himself. He must know that while 
an agreeable temperature is very sufficient for a habit 
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jn heeith^ the force requisite fi>r eounteraOting likeeee 
has to be generated by a higb» and the highest enduraUe 
degrees of heat The terms Samm&m, 8^fuc, and 
Therrm ail memi heat^ and if that word were em^k^ed 
by* us instead of the inapplicablei the false, and Ad 
perverting one of baA, one branch of the lamentable 
quackery, at present to be listened to, would be excluded. 
I can assert, in regard to my own experience, that, 
though patients constantly come to me in desperate 
circumstances, and given over by medical men, 1 have 
never had a death. I can recall no case in which, if a 
cure has not been effected, alleviation has not been 
obtained, and a suspension of the progress of disease so 
long as the means were, persevered in. Every man 
may thus become his own physician, so Aat what I 
have to propose is the bath, as a substitute for the 
hospital. 

We have now to glance at a distinct but most im- 
portant branch — private baths. The public bath is at 
best but an expedient. The real Aing is the private 
one. In it alone are the luxuries and enjoyments fuUy 
presented, and there is. the service to be rendered of 
stopping malady, or treating it. I have mentioned Aat 
of Mr. OrawAay, of NorAumberland, as the first so 
constructed in England^ Several years, however, before, 
one had been built by the Duke of NorAumberknd, 
but it fell into disuse owing to the difficulty of procuring 
Ac requisite attendance. This is the account of it 
which I have received from the Buke himself : — 

It is true that I established' a Turkish bath in York- 
shire some years ago. In every respect it answered ito 
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purpose. But, in England, a proper attendance cannot, 
be supplied for want of suitable instruction. 

Whether the Turkish bath is as eflB.cacious in 
maladies as you suppose or not, I must leave others to 
decide; but it is mo^t agreeable; it relieves fatigued 
limbs most miraculously ; and it is not weakening. I 
never took one except in robust health, and I never felt 
or heard of any bad ejffects from it." 

^ The drawing on the wall will show how an apartment 
in the centre of a house can be adapted for a private 
bath. It is that in my own country residence. It is 
so constructed ^that no pattens are required, and you 
enjoy the luxury of walking on the marble slabs* with 
the bare foot, . the hot air being let in. Here, in the 
same apartment, you obtain every variety of tempera- 
tuie, from SO to 22Q. This chamber contains 3,200 
cubic feet. The furnace consumes the same amount of 
fuel as two ordinary fires. By means of this one fire, 
independently of heating the baths, five fireplaces are 
dispensed with. Two bedrooms in the superior story 
are entirely heat^ by the hot air passing from the 
bath, and four public rooms adjoining to it, on the same 
floor, are either partially or entirely heated from it. 
Instead, therefore, of a private bath being an expense, 
it is a very great economy. At Constantinople, there 
^e 300 public baths and 2,000 private ones. 

Here is the description of the private bath of an 
Eastern. Some interest may attach to it, as the 
name of the personage who built it has, unfortunately 
for him and for ourselvei^ b^me but too well known 
m this.c<^untzy~it is, Jumb^t Drhee Sheik of 
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the Lebanon. I read it from my work on *^ The 
Lebanon ” 

** Emin Effendi and the Caimacan being gone» Izzet 
Pasha busy with his census, and Sheik Said with his 
guests, — I betook myself to the bath. I had not visited 
this part of the building before. I did not look for the 
splendouif of Ibtedeen, but I was surprised when led; 
through^ an ante- room that held a wide sofa, into a 
small cupola of fourteen feet square, with two recesses 
equally diminutive ; one of them containing the haons, 
the plunge bath, or piadnum of the Romans. It was 
neat, however ; laid in slabs of Carrara marble, with 
steps between of their own beautiful stone running 
through a gamut of shades, from white, or pale stone-' 
colour, to brick red, and of a consistency from the 
friable limestdhe to flint. Of all species of apartments 
the bath is the one requiring, and calculated for, the 
display of marbles and mosaic. That of Sheik Said 
was the only ornamental part of what remained to liim 
of his palace^ and just the thing I have fixed upon 
wishing to have, and hoping to live to see, attached to 
every cleanly gentleman’s establishment of modest 
fortune in my own country. I found, on inquiry, that 
the bath belonging t.o the old Serai had been ruined 
with it, and that this one had been built by Sheik Said, 
at a cost of about £350. In England it might be built 
for the same, or less, and, with a better and larger ante- 
room, might accommodate fifty persons a day.” It 
was on this type that my own was subsequently con- 
structed. 

The bath-going population of Oonstantinople^the 
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Turkish and Amemaxi^*-^o not muck exceed 300,000^ 
At this rate, and this habit being naturalised among us, 
we would require for London and its suburbs, 3,000 
public baths and 20^000 private ones. This would fall 
&r short of the proportion of Ancient Borne or Alex* 
andria, the Bomans going to it daily. This daily 
practice is commencing in England, and further it is 
used by the sick. At the rate of Borne we wouhi there* 
fore have to multiply this number by seven. Such is 
the possible field that is opened to this new enterprise. 
But then the necessary conditions must be these : — let, 
Cheapness ; 2nd, the idea on the part of the wealthy of 
contributing from their superfluities to the well-being 
of their fellow-creatures. 

The baths of IVusias (now Brussa) having fallen into 
dilapidation, Pliny appealed to the Emperdr Hadrian in 
these terms : — The dignity of the city and the splen* 
dour of your reign alike require their restoration.'^ 

In* like maimer I appeal to you to restore the balnea 
which the Homans constructed on your soil, for the good 
of your people and the honour of your name. 

This appeal I make with a confidence I could not 
have felt even a year ago. Then it would have been a 
mere intdlectual conclusion to which I wpuld have 
pointed. I can now show you practical results. Nerved 
thereto hy those spurious imitations, and not as a com- 
mercial speculation, several gentlemen have associated 
to furnish me with the opportunity of erecting in this 
metropolis an edifice on the scale of the structures of 
Constantinople. The drawings and models are there 
before you ; although in the building now far advanced 
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towards completion, there has been a oonsiderable modi- 
fication, yet these exhibit what a bath ought to be. 
There have been of necessity changes required by the 
fuel of this country, and also, as to ventilation, the' 
merits or demerits of which it would be premature to 
enter on. This is the building which I now can ojBSsr 
you for a model, and I trust that this very evening- 
end a more auspicious spot could not be selected than 
this, the Society of Arts — ^wiU see a commencement made 
and the resolution taken, to construct baths, if not for 
the gratuitous use of the people, at least to be opened to 
them at a rate not higher than that of ancient Borne, 
or of the present Constantinople. 

Quadrmie lavaium rex ihk^ says our schoolboy Mend, 
Horace. The slave, his compatriot, went forth a king, 
having paid but one farthing for the bath that made 
him feel as such. With all our philanthropy, with all 
our mechanics, can we not attain to this ? If I cannot 
persuade you, at least suffer me to shame you, into 
being at once thoroughly clean in yourselves, and really 
charitable to your fellow subjects. 

As to expense, a bath might be had for one quarter 
of the price of a glass of gin ; for we have water in 
more abundance, and fuel at a cheaper rate, than at 
Borne or Constantinople. 

But if a new charge be incurred, we have on the 
other side to look forward to the possibility of retrench- 
ment in consequence of the altered habits of the people. 
The one that first presents itself is the diminution of 
maladies, doctors’ and apothecairies’ fees and drugs, loss 
of time from sidmeas and attendance; and here, to say 
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tiothing of the different value of life; the saving tot 
London alone will have to be reckoned by millions* 
Fext are temperance and sobriety. At first sight the 
connexion will not appear so immediate; it will, how- 
ever, be unquestionable to those familiar with countries 
where the bath is in use. I know of no country, in 
ancient or modem times, where habits of drunkenness 
have co-existed with the bath. Misery and cold drive 
men to the gin shop ; if they had the bath— not the 
washing-tub — ^to repair to, this, the great cause of 
drunkenness, would be removed ; and if this habit of 
cleanliness were general, restraints would be imposed on 
such excesses by the feelings of self-respect engendered. 
Gibbon has indulged in speculations on the consequences 
for Europe that would have followed had Charles Martel 
been defeated on the plains of Tours. One of these 
effects would have been, that to-day in London there 
would be no gin-palaces, and there would be a thou- 
sand baths. 

The poor of England have never had an opportunity 
of knowing the comfort which is derived on a cold day 
from the warmth imparted by such an atmosphere. 
How many of the wretched inhabitants of London go 
to their chilly homes in the winter months benumbed 
with cold, and with no means of recovering their 
animal warmth but by resorting to spirits and a public- 
house fire. 

Consider the heat and steam throughout the manu« 
factories of England, which the instinct of a Russian 
boor, or Laplander, or Red Indian, would apply for the 
benefit of the miserable population engaged in those 
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works, and now allowed to run to sheer waste. The 
filthiest population exists, with! the most extensive 
means of cleanliness. A nation that boasts of its steam, 
that is puffed up with its steam, that goes by steam, does 
not know how to use steam to wash its body, even when 
it may be had gratis. 

The people that has not devised the bath cannot 
deserve the character of refinement, and, having the 
opportunity, that does not adopt it — that of sense. 
ServDity, however, we do* possess, and any person of 
distinction has it in his power to introduce it. That 
which all despise, when only a thing of use, will be by 
all rushed after when it becomes a matter of fashion. 
The sight of a bath of a new fashion, and enjoyed by 
another people, has impelled me to make this endeavour 
to regain it for my own. Is Europe ever to remain on 
the map the black spot of filth ? Can she owe the bath 
only to thefEloman sword or Moorish spear P Must she 
now await the Cossack lance? After ridicule for 
warning, the day may come when I shall suffer reproach 
for deprecating the event, and it will be said to me, 
‘‘ These barbarians, who, Providence-like, have come to 
compose our trouble — Roman-like to teach us to be 
clean ! 

In conclusion I will claim your indidgence for one 
egotistical remark. I have expended great labour in 
bringing this matter so far to bear. I have encountered 
endless disgusts alike from the pride of science and the 
self-love of ignorance. Over and over again I should 
have given up the attempt, if not in aversion at least 
in despair, had it not been for one consideration which 
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never f<»r80ok and always sostauifid me — ^it was this. 
Hiose who are so &voared by fortune as not to depend 
for tiieir daily bread on their daily and precarious toil, 
am so Ytxf few in nnmbw as (xanpared with the rest, 
Hiat each mui so situated has to consider hinuelf, not 
only as remarkably fortunate, but as bound in a solemn 
bond to make use of the time so left to his disposal for 
the good of those who have no time that they can call 
their own. Before my eyes were ever present the daily 
drudgery of the millions of iny fellow men, known as 
poor, the severity of their toil — the precarioumess of 
their existence— the paucity of their enjoyments. And 
I have worked on in the hope of bringing within their 
reach some (xanpensation for their hard lot, in a practice 
which relaxes the frame after the effort of labour, and 
composes the mind worn by the load of care. 


The Duke of Wellikoton, in opening the discussion, 
said:— 

am certain that all who have heard this eloquent 
and interesting paper must have received a lively im- 
pression of what a Turkish bath is; and I am certain 
also that no one will consider it unworthy of consider- 
ation and discussion, when it is recollected how largely 
both in modem times, and also in the ancient world, 
the bath was considered, not only as a domestic, bat as 
an important political and social institutum.'’ 
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A LEOTUEE. 


(From the Newcastle Journal, Jan., 1861.) 


The chair was taken by Geokge Robinson, Esq., 
M.D., who said they would sympathise with him in the 
announcement he had to make to them, that, in conse- 
quence of the death of a very near and dear relative, 
their friend, Sir John Fife, was unable to take the 
ohair to-night. He might, as a medical man, be allowed 
to bear his humble testimony to the great benefits the 
Turkish bath was likely to confer upon the inhabitants 
of this country, both medically and morally. The 
functions of the skin, and the importance of those func- 
tions on the animal system, had not yet been ascertained 
with the exactness which is desirable. But whatever 
light physiology had yet cast upon this subject, fiiUy 
justified the opinion that the general use of this im- 
portant agent, the Turkish Iwith, would greatly tend to 
the preservation of health, to cut short many {painful 
diseases, and, in conjunction sanitary measures, to 
the prolongation of human life. (Applause.) This 
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climate was exceedingly unfayourable to health, and to 
the discharge of the proper functions of the skin, by 
the general prevalence of damp and cold. The bath 
gave a warm and dry atmosphere — conditions peculiarly 
favourable to the copious performance of perspiration, 
and consequently to the discharge of the various noxious 
principles which, if allowed to remain in the bpdy, 
would prove injurious to health. Though they were 
indebted to Mr. Urquhart for the re-introduction of 
this bath into Britain, yet nearly two thousand years 
ago it was very generally employed, even in this district, 
by the Roman soldiers who conquered and civilized it. 
In some of the most remote and wild parts of Northum- 
berland, they could find, as described in the work of 
Dr. Bruce, and other antiquaries, at various stations 
along the Roman wall, and at the various encampments 
which the Romans formed in this district, evidences of 
the very general and prevailing use of the bath. (Hear, 
hear.) They all knew how working men had to toil, 
and that anything which could afford to them a cheap 
and wholesome luxury was in the highest degree 
desirable; and he believed the Turkish bath and its 
accompaniments, when properly introduced, would afford 
that cheap and wholesome luxury ; and he was sure that 
Mr. Urquhart would derive great gratification from 
knowing that he had contributed materially to the 
health and general benefit of so many of his industrious 
fejlow-countrymen. (Applause.) He would beg for 
himself to solicit from him somewhat of a detailed 
explanation of his own bath ; it would be a practical 
objection, at the first introduction of a new qrstem such 
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^ tiiis for preserving health, if anything should be lost 
by inattention to details, (Applause.) His Iri^di Mr. 
Cbawshay, who had provided a very perfect bath at 
his residence in Tynemouth, had in his possession a very 
important letter, which he would take that opportunity 
of laying before them. 

Mr. Cbawshay said it was now precisely four years 
since he went to Ireland, where Mr. Urqijhakt was at 
that time building the first Turkish bath, and under 
his advice he lost no time iu erecting a bath at his 
own house in Tynemouth. That was the first built in 
England since the days of the Homans. Sir John 
Fife had thus had the opportunity of trying it; 
and being satisfied, by his own experience, of its 
great value, had brought it before the Pathological 
Society of Newcastle, and, with the aid of the Duke of 
Northumberland, it was introduced into the Newcastle 
Infirmary. (Applause.) Mr. IJrouhart returned from 
Ireland, and bi^t a bath in Lancashire, especially for 
the working classes; and the consequence was, that 
gradually the working classes began to erect baths of 
their own, which spread very rapidly through many 
towns in England. It was, in fact, one of that class 
by whom baths had been established in London. Four 
years ago, tliis was a matter confined to a few indi* 
viduals. It had spread so rapidly since that time, 
that on all sides you heard of it. He himself wa$ 
unable to attend to all the applications and lettmis he 
received asking for information. As it happmxed that 
the heating of air wa$ a much cheaper proc^ than 
the heating of water, baths of this description were 
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found to be profitable ; and the eemequeBoe irae aa 
existing ai^ rajadly^increasing danger, that by this 
great ag»]^ of health and comfbrt being taken as 
a speculation by persons who ate seeking only to make 
money, it may be perverted from its original deai^ ; 
and, above all, quacks and impostors pretend to inven* 
tions and improvements, and claim somo peculiar dis- 
oovmy of their own as that by which the benefits of 
the bath are to be conferred up<m the English people. 
He found that even the proprietor of the bath in 
Ireland, who derived what little he knew from Mr. 
UBauHART, had since put forth preteusicms to have 
made improvements in the bath ; and he saw by the 
Medical Gaaette that Dr. Barter had taken out a 
patent. How, we occasionally read in the papers about 
trials abmit patents ; and if it could be shown that a 
thing had been done a month before the patmit was 
taken out, it fell to the ground ; but he thought that in 
the v^ole histmy of patenting such a thing was nevm* 
heard of as that — a process which was known to Imve 
'listed for 4,000 years, whibh, as the chairman had 
told them, was enjoyed by the Bmnan sdldiers in this 
country 2,000 years ago, should be made the subject 
of a patent. (Hear, h^.) When he said that, he 
had said enough to, show them the great dangm that 
existed, that this great event in the history of the 
human race — for it was a great event the re-intro^ 
duction into the West of an institution which had 
existed from the earliest times that are known, but 
which had been lost in the Wpst, and had been pre- 
served in the East ; for the Turks did not invent the 
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bath : they found it, and had the good sense to pre- 
serve it~8hould pass away without producing beneficiid 
results, owing to the perversions of men, who were 
thinking, not of benefiting their fellow-creatures, but 
of filling their own pockets* (Applause.) Therefore, 
those who are sensible of this danger, have coosidered 
how to guard against it ; and the only way to guard 
against it is to take means to have the matter 
thoroughly understood; and in order that it may 
be thoroughly understood, they must come to the 
gentleman who was there that night. Great dis- 
coveries were always simple. Mr. URauHAUT pretended 
to no discovery. He had acted with that common sense 
which was so rare : he had observed ; he had used his 
eyes and his senses. He had enjoyed the bath in the 
East; he had been familiar with it ; he had studied it; 
and he had put to himself the question — Why shoxild 
it not be in the West?” And he had not been like 
every other traveller who for hundreds of years had 
been to the East, and had tried the bath, and who, not 
seeing it* in the West, had imagined it could not be in 
the West, forgetting that it had been in the West. 
The matter was so simple, that when you come to con- 
sider it, it only excited reflections on the stupidity of 
mankind. Distinguished persons were only distin- 
jguished from the rest because they were not stupid ; 
and when they did anything, everybody saw it was eo 
simple, they wondered they had not done it tbemselveB. 
Mr. URQUHARt was not going to take out a patent, but 
wished to convey to his feUow-creatures some infonpa- 
,tion for their benefit* Mr. Okawshat then lead the 
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following letto from Dr. Millenoen, physician to the 
Sultan 


“Constantinople, Kot. 6th, 1860 . 

“ Dear Sir, — 1, beg, in conformity Tfith the wish you express 
in the letter you honoured me with, to send you the article I 
published on the Thermse in the East ; and also what I consider 
of much higher value to you — the two plates, with a bath, 
copied after nature, and the plan of a public and also of a pri- 
vate bath. With these two models before his eyes, it will be 
an easy matter for an intelligent architect to build baths of any 
dimensions, and far superior to those counterfeits, or imperfect 
copies that have hitherto, as far as 1 am aware, been made in 
England; and allow me to remark to you that neither the 
Arabs nor the Turks have introduced, in the construction of 
their baths, any innovation of their own. 

** These buildings have been handed down from generation 
to generation in everything (dimensions and magnidcence ex- 
cepted) identically similar to what they were during the Greek, 
Boman, and Byzantine periods. 

** The principles on which they are constructed are so per- 
fect as to admit of neither addition nor subtraction, without 
ensuring complete failure. 

** I shall do my best to answer the principal of the questions 
you have put to me on the subject, and begin by your querp- — 
as to the application of the bath in the prevention and cure of 
diseases. The working classes among the Turks, for such 
classes (though in England you appear to ignore it) do exist, 
and are as numerous and fully more hard-working than else- 
where, know of no other means of prevention, on feeling indis- 
posed, but the bath. In the numerous cases arising from sud- 
den changes in the temperature of the body, a copious perspi- 
ration, wMch a stay of more or less duration in the calidarium 
is sure to occasion, does, in the great majority of oases, restore 
the l^y to the equilibrium of health. After over-exertion, 
again, tl^ bath is had recourse to. In short, it is looked upon 
BO much iu the light of a panacea by the lower orders, that liey 
hardly ever dream of consulting a physician when teken unwell. 
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If the bath does fail to cure them, nothing else will do so. This 
prevailing ponviction accounts, in a. great measure, for the total 
absence of dispensaries and civil bospitals, not only in this 
large ciiy, but throughout all the empire. Yet I apprehend 
&om the tables of mortality monthly published, that the mor- 
tality is not greater than it is in ooimtries blessed with those 
institutions. The . higher classes, and women especially, do not, 
as with us, know much about regular exercise, so that I per- 
fectly agree with you that, were it not for the ample compensa- 
tion afforded by the bath, they would not enjoy the excellent, 
health they generally possess. 

You speak of the temperance of the people as being pointed 
out as the principal cause of gout being hardly known in this 
country. If this is partly true, on the other hand 1 must 
remark that intemperance of late years is much on the increase ; 
and, moreover, that it is carried on to an extent which, if 
stated, might be looked upon as fabulous. Yet the gout is 
not more prevalent, nor delirium tremens either. This immu- 
nity I can attribute to nothing else but to the expulsion of the 
alcohol circulating in the system by the lungs and skin during 
the stay in the bath. You wish to know how long, on an aver- 
age, does a person remain in the bath. If a Moslem enters the 
bath for the object of a legal ablution, half-an-hour is amply 
sufficient ; if, however, a person wishes to go through all the 
stages of a complete bath, an hour, or, at least, one hour and a 
half, is the usual time. 

**Have, forsooth, the English no holidays P Do they i^evmr 
find time for coffee houses, taverns, gin-palaces P In this, as in 
most eases, I suspect, if there was a wish there would be a way. 

** I shall not only be most happy, but consider it a duty, to 
supply you, to the best of my knowledge, with any further 
information you may subsequently stand in need of ; for I con- 
sider that you are engaged in an attempt, which, if successlul^ 
will confer in a hygienic point of view, a service on our eoun;* 
trymen, as eminent as the discovery that has immort^ised the 
name of Jenner. 1 have yet o;ae question to answer, and it 
relates to works on the subject of the bath. Of modem aulhoii 
I know not one, and this is but natural, who would write on a 
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sttbjeot falling into oblirion. Celaiu points out tine in 

wMoK tke buths worn employed aa ourathre means. Bamaaami» 
in bis works on diseases, points out often most admirably bow 
many of these are due to the disuse of the Therm®. 

** Begging to be most kindly remembered to Mr. Urquhart, 

I am, dfar sir, Tery faithfully yours, 

J. MiLLBKOaK. 

— We have not here the statistical returns indispensable 
to ascertain whether the^ moyenne of human life is above or 
below the average in other countries. Xnstances of extraordi- 
nary longevity are far from being uncommon. I have known 
and know yet, several individuals among the natives more 
than a hund^d years old.** 

- Mr. Urquhart said : There is indeed imminent danger 
for this incipient design in this country, through inte- 
rested motiyes and empirical innorations. But whilst 
danger menaces the very inception of the scheme in the 
West, it is exposed to that of extinction in the country 
from which it proceeds, namely, in the East. Among 
remarkable things, perhaps, there is none more so than 
the losing of discoveries. We have had in this island 
of ours, as your Chairman has remarked, 2,000 years 
ago,* the enjoyment of this benefit and luxury. You 
are ;iow assembled, in this town of JNfewcastle, to learn 
something in regard to this matter, which has neitiber 
been heard or dreamt of during these long years. In 
the meantime, in those lands, where the Itomans equally 
had sway, those happy habits of social and domestic life 
have been preserved by men destitute of words, and 
philosophic tendencies. STow, then, that same obscu* 
ration is arising by which you have been so long 
shrouded. Turkey, which offers to you the bath tq-day, 
will have it no longer in two generationflu 1 mysdf 
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have seen, in one country^ the extindton of it. My 
first acqnaintance with it was in Oreeoe. Greeoehxiows 
it no longer. That polished Greece — ^that acoOmnla^n 
of small and fervid existencie&— where the imaginatton 
of men once burned most brightly, because eilgaged in 
straggles with the Turks, and under the imitation of the 
West, dropped their bath, and are now without it. To- 
day, at Constantinople, the young Turks, imitating 
Europe, abstain from going to the bath ; and, the last 
time I visited that cap^al, I was unable to obtain what 
I should call a bath. In 1850, the only bath I had 
was in a small nook of the Dardanelles, where the old 
usages were still maintained. It is true that what we 
are doing now in England may prevent its loss in the 
East. I may instance the very letter which has been 
read to you, from the author of a series of articles in the 
Medical Gazette of Constantinople, wherein, for the first 
time, type has been used in reference to the bath — the 
alleged reason of the disquisition being that which 1 
have been doing in England. The subject is so yast» 
so difficult because of its intricate complexity, it bears 
upon so many collateral branches, carrying you back 
into history with its interpretations~carrying you 
onward to the sources of your own impressicms, that in 
the short time allowed for such a discourse, I can da m 
more than indicate. I am here in the town where the 
bath has been redeemed from the hands of quackery. It 
is in Newcastle to the cure of disease and in the serviea 
of the destitute, that the first application of it has hmk 
made. Itis to the directors ot the Infirmary, whoeoidd 
not hare had the facilities of personal experience, who 
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mtiet have trusted a great deal to a natural axid intttitive 
instinct, that the merit is due of having broken through 
the habits of routine in order to give this advantage to 
their fellow creatures. (Applause*) It is above all, to 
the physicians of that institution that my gratitude is 
due, and I think I may extend the pronoun and say our 
’gratitude is due — (applause) — for having ventured to 
face the obloquy, more terrible for a medical man than 
for any other, of proposing something new. It is there- 
fore quite excusable, if not absolutely necessary, that on 
such an occasion I should leave the historical, the social, 
the mechanical, or the practical bearings of the subject 
aside, in order to direct your attention to the value of 
this institution in reference to the cure of disease. I 
have had hitherto to meet medical men as enemies. I 
have had to discuss the matter with them at the point 
of the lance, I have had the further disadvantage of 
seeing the first experiment made by men, medical indeed^ 
but not professional. I refer to hydropathical establish- 
ments — which has deterred medical practitioners from 
even looking into it. Here, however, the case is altered, 
imd I naay open the matter by stating that the father 
of the profession, Hippocrates himself, claims to have 
been the first of men to apply the bath to the cure of 
disease. Perhaps the most responsible duty that bebngs 
to any man to perform in the present condition of 
society is the selection of his medical adviser. Beside 
this, it is a small matter to make the selection of a 
general to conamand an army. There is no man who 
will not consider his medical adviser as a man 9i& well 
as a physician. He will think of his character, his 
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disposition, his qualities. He will place himself in 
these respects in the seat of judgment, and being there 
he will be anxious to acquire the means of correct 
judgment, Now this matter furnishes to every man an 
additional test as to his medical adviser. While the 
cure of disease is the aim and end of medicine, the pre- 
vention of disease is the extinction of practitioners— 
(applause) ; and if you announce a means by which any 
particular malady shall be stopped or extinguished, you 
will have on the part of medical gentlemen two excla- 
mations. The really scientific man will exclaim, 
Thank God!” the practitioner of the opposite 
quality will utter an exclamation of a different 
order. (Laughter and applause.) The true medical 
man sees in the means of preventing disease, a great 
instrument : the false medical man, a great enemy. 
And in this you will have the new test by which to 
judge of the character of the man whom you employ as 
your physician. To the young medical man, let me 
parenthetically say, that whilst in the next generation 
the number of medical men will be diminished, and the 
quantity of money expended on drugs will be infinitely 
reduced, whilst the general health of the community 
will require very little attending to, that nevertheless to 
the medical man, who is the first or amongst the first to 
make use of those means to obtain the ends for which 
medicine iti^lf is instituted, there will be no diminution 
of favourable circumstances as regards his professimml 
career. Those who will seize on them as their portion 
from the first will . deservedly obtain for themselves 
the full benefit of their sense, science, and integrity. 
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Howj in what consists this new medical power. 
I have constantly to do with disease. I have to do 
so solely because I am successM. I began with 
myself. I have been requested to relate to you to-night 
how I came to the discovery. I said that Hippocrates 
had made it^ it had to be made a second time. But I 
was not the discoverer, and I will tell you how first 
the idea arose ; the same thing might have happened a 
thousand times, without becoming a point of departure. 
I was sujSering from ague. I was on board a steam 
yacht belonging to Lord Dundonald, whom England 
has recently lost. He said to me, ^‘Heat must beat 
cold and rolling me in a blanket, being a strong and 
tall man, he took me under his arm, and carried me 
down into the stoke-hole, and stopped the fit. This 
incident was forgotten by me till the other day, but 
doubtless it influenced me. After a stroke of the sun 
in the island of Scio, I insisted on having myself carried 
into the bath, and succeeded, though with great difii- 
culty, in getting the heat raised during six hours to th^ 
highWt possible pitch. At last perspiration broke out, 
and Z was saved. (Applause.) The next occasion was 
in liondon. I was, at the time, in the hands of Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, and as I find that he mentioned him- 
self the incident to a gentleman now present, I may 
relate it. 1 was given over. I heard him say these 
words — It^s now a matter merely to alio# him to die 
with the least pain.^^ I succeeded in getting them to 
take me d.own to a bath that then existed. It was a 
room: filled with vapour, until the waUs were thoroughly 
hot, so that the air was rarified, and you obtained a very 
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decent bath. This was under the charge of a surgeon^ 
Mr. Walker, in St. James^s-place. I was earned tiiere. 
Observe, I was given over. There were no medical 
means that could reach my case. 1 was there ten days, 
m<^t part of the day and night in the bath, and then 
I left it well. When, the other day, I was speaking 
about it with Mr. Wilson, who has now come forward 
as the medical expounder of the bath, he said to me, 
“Do you know it is very curious, but I derived no 
instruction from that incident and he added, “ You 
know I was doctusy and you were hot : how could I be 
instructed by you? I was astonished; that was aU. 
I thought there must be some peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
and there I left it.” I said to him, “ I have, during 
these ten years, always had the idea that you would 
come to me one day, because it was impossible for you 
to get rid of the certainty I expressed of my cure with 
these means being used.” “ Well,” he said, “ I ought 
to have thought so, but the fact was I did not. I did 
not think anything about it ; and that W6U9 all.” I am 
giving you particular cases, and those my own, because 
I am explaining to you how I have arrived at the 
conclusions, which make me work as I am doing. I 
can bring you to my state best by endeavouring to 
pass you through my own experience. What I am 
going to mention now is, I conceive, the most important 
case which has ever happened in reference to this mat^ 
ter> and unless it had happened, Ihe discovery still 
would not have been made. 

[The incident is omitted^ al it will be found narrate 
in the “ First Dialogue,”] 
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Ifow here is the point: it is not the bath. Let 
us drop, if you please, the word *^bath:*' it is heat. 
Let us away with that absurdity of ^'hot air,^^ It is 
the application of heat to the human body. As you 
require a certain degree of temperature to boil an egg, 
to obtain a particular tint in dyeing, to perform any 
chemical or any culinary operation, so you require a 
particular degree of heat to act upon the human 
frame. Why is fever heat 112^ P Why is not 
111^ ? Why not 113° ? These were the questions I 
put to myself, and the answer came at last, doubtingly, 
of course, at first. “ If it were 113°, it would be no 
longer fever. Nature was struggling to get at its 
remedy. When the remedy was got at, the malady 
was conquered. Long before I had the opportunity of 
erecting a building, I obtained much of the benefit by 
merely using water at the highest endurable degree, 
say 115° or 116°, enduring it as long as possible, and 
then getting out into the open air again. I do not 
mean to say that if you get 113® you stop fever ; but 
what I mean to say is this — ^that the malady is working 
towards its own cure, and that its own cure is heat. 
Now I know what I was then guessing at; now I 
know it, and see it as distinctly as I see your faces. 
How comes it that, by means of a slight increase of 
heat, there should be a sudden power given to the 
body to discharge water? Where does that water 
come from P It comes from the blood. When a man 
sits on a chair in a heated room, and sees the little loch 
spreading on the floor around him, he himself being its 
fountain, and then feels a craving for water, and takes 
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t)i|>-a jag and driidks, it is 'to be anppoeed tlitl,t'<even if 
the least onrioas of tite btiman race, he vOl pot qnes- 
tions to nature— ^;hat u,tohimBdf — and say, “ “Whjr 
am I to have at one and the same time 'watra drained 
out of me, and poured into Ute ? Why should water 
run out, whether I will it or no, because it is hot? and 
why shall I be left no choice but than immediately te 
pour it in f This is water — ^that is water. Why, then, 
cannot I be allowed to keep my own P ” Having put 
these questions, and got no answer, perhaps he will 
begin agmn, and say, “But is it the same water? 
Though it looks the same, may there not be a diffe* 
renceP May it not be that the water going out iit 
soiled, whilst that coming in is clean P“ And this 
question will be the solution of that great problem!, 
though never yet stated — ^Why does man EEBSPiKEf 
Man perspires, because perspiration being the watery 
portion of the blood, it, when discharged, carries out- 
wards with it all extraneous matters. (Applause.) 
Ihe blood flows with intense and wonderful rapidity 
through every portion of your frame. In the coum 
of an hour or two the whole mass of it goes through 
every part. The limits I give may, as to time, be 
questioned, because the quantity of blood is supposed 
to be much greater than it is ; instead of thirty pounds 
of blood in the body, there is not more than one-half, 
according to the e^qieiiments of Bishoff, of Munich. 
That blood has to carry away the effete matter whi<h 
results from each motion of the mind or of the body. 
Whilst depositing fresh fibre, it has to remove old 
poison. In fact, that blood, with its watery part« is 
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mimalung vbde iateEnul sum: tmxy instant of tinie, 
or it is o(airtaB€y repeating ba^ npon lum kis own 
poUution. W^dl, apply a eortain increase of tempena- 
tnie to tiiat body, and instancy comes into openation 
that wonderful proTukm of nature thro^h whi^ 
that Uood relaxes its watery parts, and with it dis- 
charges the whole of those poismious matters. (Ap- 
plause.) When a man makes an effort, the immediate 
OSitlpequenoe is perspiration. The effort is the purpose 
Ar wUch the migine was created. You Uto and you 
^ ; your life is in your action ; therefore the aoticHi 
itself is the purpose and aim of life. That action 
relaxes those fluid contents of the blood. The same 
happens whenever you raise the temperature, life is 
a chemical operation; it is being performed every 
minute, every minutest subdivimon' of time. Every 
human being on the fime of the earth is inventing, 
second by second, life. His existence depends upon a 
chemical operation which he carries on. lhat opera- 
tion, like all others, is retro-active. It is in chemistry 
as in d3mamic8. If you discharge a broadside of tiiet 
into your miemy’s vessd, there is an equal impingonent 
cm your own, only you parry the blow. Whilst, than, 
you are constantly producing the phenmnena of life, 
you are as (xmstantly producing the elements of death. 
Death is the reaction, poison is the recoil You know 
yourosmbrmth will kill; there is not a more deadly 
poiBon : all that comes feom you kills. The mat- 
ter of your own body is poison. The pollution of 
is feom himself— is from within. This is tite primary 
soue of the words of Ohiist, “ It is that which cometh 
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forth out of « mm w}ikk ddSk& him/' 

If you impede-^faat is to iay, if you iaterfere with ^ 
natural fSEUuUties of that org^ by which that poiaoa ia 
to be carried off as rapidly as it is created, you siipe]i^* 
duce a morbid oouditimi of the frame. It matters not 
to nve in what maimer it shows itself •*-^whether it is in 
incomplete health or in positiTe disease. Inflammation 
is one of those results. When it is produced, it is itsidtf 
a disease. The symptom becomes disease, and you die 
of the inflammation. Little matter, then, will it avail 
if we only can remove the causes of the disease after 
those causes have produced the symptoms which are, 
themselves lethal. But observe this wonderful pro- 
vision of nature. Tou know fermentation is an opera- 
tion dependent entirely upon the degrees of caloric; 
that with all the ingredients requisite, you cannot 
obtain it under a certain degree of heat, and you stop 
it above another point of the scale. You caunot obtain 
it under 90°, audit will stop at 140°. Now we are in the 
habit — science itself, which has not regarded hitherto 
this most wonderful of the manifestations of nature — 
science, which has not perceived this first of the ele- 
ments of cure, has already given the name of fer- 
mentation to certain classes of inflammatory disorders. 
The term z 3 nmLOtLC, now in common use, brings me 
back to that case at Berlin, where 140^ failed to eiO^ 
a cure. This was my reasonmg. I started upon the 
fever heat of 112®, and then went on to the point wher^ 
taking the analogy between fever and fermentation, 
fermentation should cease, vizi, 14^)^. I said, If I cpm 
get the blood subjected to a heat of 140®, I will talm 
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the mflammatioa—ttot is to say, the fever out df itP 
How subj^ the Mood to 140° P The human 
has such a wonderful capacity for wrestling with higher 
and lower degrees of temperature^ that it will comju^ 
cold and assimilate heat. But the surface of the body 
may be affected by heat so as to be brought up to the 
necessary point, as shotm by its causing the flow of 
perspiration. A certain portion of the blood passefiLto 
the surfaces, the ends of the arterial circulation dwin- 
dling to nothing ; the blood makes a leap by another 
mysterious process into the extremities of the other 
vessels, which constitute the venous system. It is at 
this portion of the body that these minute sponges, 
which communicate with the exterior, are found ; and 
it is at this moment of sudden and mysterious passage 
that the water of the blood is dropped to become sweat. 
At that point, if you have the surrounding temperature 
at 170°, or at 200°, or at 250°, you will surely get a 
portion of the blood subjected to a heat which destroys 
fermentation ; and as that portion is rechanged in every 
new pulsation of the heart, in the course of time the 
whole of the blood will have passed through that 
purifying process. (Hear, hear, and applause.) That 
point is 140°. You will not get 140° in the body, 
but observe, living and dead chemistry are different 
things. Fire in a grate and life in a breast are che- 
mically the same — ‘the same aliment, the same product, 
the same residue. The temperature only differs, the one 
operation requiring 1,200°, and the other 100°. This 
was the reason upon which I acted when I sought, at my 
suppose last moment, to obtain an increment of heat : 
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|t ifii a oonsequence of this reflectioa that I an^ now 
^ve. 

, The skin is what you live in ; it is your habitation* 
You may not have thought of it in that point of view 
precisely, but you know it is your habitation* Bui it 
is also that by which you live. There are various 
organs which are each* of absolute necessity to your 
existence ; you cannot give precedence to any one ovey 
the other. Such are the heart, the lungs, the kidneys, 
the liver, and so forth. The skin is not generally 
reckoned as such ; but the skin is just as important in 
that sense as any of the others. But I will show you 
the skin from a point of view in which you will admit 
that it has an importance which belongs to no other 
organ. To know anything and everything about Ae 
heart would assist no one out of difficulty in regard to 
it; and so of liver and kidneys, these things being 
buried in deep obscurity. No man has seen bis beajrt 
or bis liver ; and it will not be a lucky day for him 
when anybody sees them. You cannot pull them out 
and place them on the table, and clean them axkd put 
them back again. They are not remitted to your 
judgment! and they are entirely secluded firom yeur 
curiosity. You never know anything of them but 
when they are in a deplorable pUght^ and then you 
only know you can do nothing for them* You may go 
to some professor of dark my^ries^ and ask him to fe^ 
your pulse and look at your tongue: be. may give ^ you 
.poi^ to agitate one organ that is^sound, to get a bMu 
;rdliefibr the one that is.suf^uring^lmd whmi youh^ 
been extinguished in Ihe <^ration» you yuwir 
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sdf lao^ aad yoar doctor learned. (Lat^ter.) 
is a very nnfoitonate predicament for a man to l>e in* 
in reference to his ovn bdmiginga; but be is not in 
that jaedioament in reference to bis skin. He can see 
bis shin and handle bis skin ; be can manage it himsdf 
when be knows bow. It is confided to bis own jndg* 
ment ; and if be exercises his judgment npcm it — which 
he can do when he understands its nature, which be 
cannot do whoa he does not — <hen not only can be 
keep that idein in order fer itself, but by means of it 
be can deal with all the other organs that he cannot 
otherwise reach. (Applause.) 

There is a great affinily between the organs. Tour 
lungs may be pierced and bored; as if that was not 
enough, you immediately bare your poor heart affected, 
as they call it, sympathetically. Tour heart is in a 
lamentable plight, and thmi your lungs suffer ; and so 
wfih the stomach. We never bear of any sort of regard 
or relationship between one organ and the other, mmept 
it is when the one interferes to disturb the other. Now, 
it is ^aotly the reverse with the skin. A man comes 
to me with diseased liver. I say to him, “ I can cure 
yon.” If he is philosophical, he will put guesthms, 
"How will you cure mef Tou won’t give me drugs; 
you are not a medical man.” I will answer, "I 
make use of one of your parts to affbet the other. I 
wffl make your skin cure your livm*. I will use your 
skin ly makittg it hot.” (Applonae.) 

Now, t will tell you another use ef the (Adn, fiw 
which yon are not prepared. Ton are all at 
moment engaged, not csdy in Uidnning to me, Intt aim 
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in cBgeertiag your diimaw. 'Wlio do 3 r<m iituslE k Imsjr 
<ni th« latter? Yonr sttnaaoli, yon viU twy. I amnrar, 

“ Not at all ; it ia your skin that ia digestb^ yooir 
dinner; and I ‘will prore it” Firat of all, the Hnihg 
of the atomadi ia aUn. It ia the external oovertag 
tamed in. That, however, ia not my proof Wlbat I 
mean to say ia, that the preparation of those jnioea^ 
which, passing through the limng of the stomach, are 
poured into that vessel to dissolve the food it has 
received, depends upon the action of the mctenud shin 
of the body. These juices come direct from the blood ; 
and their purity, and with their purity their efficacy, 
depends on the pupty of the blood. Thus it is in 
the stomach that the food is digested; but it is by 
the blood that the food is digested; and the blood 
means the lungs and the shin, which again are one, as 
conjointly required to fuse the blood with air. 

The sMu is what is between you and the world. It 
is made very wonderfully to bear the wear and tear 4^ 
the world. A man does not live the same all his liib : 
he is undergoing constont changes. He changes the 
tissue of his body just as much as he changes that of 
his clothes, but he does not require a tailcnr. !nie cdd 
suit or he oM skin is not thrown arade like that of s 
a snihe, and you do not come out und» it. H is non* 
stantly in process of reparatioa ; it r^aira itarif ; arid 
as every mgan is made for its pnrposes acr'mnst tihn 
purposes he fw rim organ. If yowr sUn h madw to 
bear the wear and war of the worlds and yon ^eveht 
that wear and tear, rim the eaodleaoe of ^ 
rioBOoraeetobeaaoiianectf decay. I b^yenrtotonlMh 
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u, that it is empiridsm to say tliat one madidine can 
cure two diseases. I haye tbis laomiiig engaged 
for the first time in reading through sometldng that 
has been wril^n on the bath — the lecture of Dr, 
Brereton ; and in that lecture I find these words — ^^It 
is not a question for me as to what diseases the bath 
wiU cure : it is a question to me what disease it cannot 
cure/* The reason why heat cures all^ diseases is that 
disease itself is a result of your departure from natural 
habits. I assert — and who will contradict me ? — ^that 
man. is the most perfect of God’s works ; and if the 
i^erior orders of creation suffer ^y from slight and 
rare disturbances in ihe form of disease> and live out 
the natural term of their lives, it follows that, wherever 
there is habitual disease in the human frame, it is as a 
penalty for having disturbed the natural course which 
Providence has appointed, and misused the means which 
nature has supplied. (Applause.) The very first of 
these neglects has reference to that conditipn of the 
skin.with which I am now dealing. You have to bear 
the wear and tear of the world — I mean friction. The 
sUn is constituted so that, in repairing itself, it fortifies 
itsdff against external friction. What do you do ? You 
go and place cases upon that body. You confine it, you 
close it up, you cover it over, you condemn it to existeimc^ 
in a daxk'dungeon, you shut out the breath of Heaveui 
you shut out the light of the sun, extinguish, for it 
the natural and fortifying alter^alftos of temperataie, 
and prot^ting it from ihat friction which Is necessfwy 
^ rub it down, you leaye it tmavailable for the.adiidsi^ 
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Idf life^giTing air and the exnmicni el dea&^^ded&ag 
gases. This is the cause of that abncarmal omdition 
which is to be found wheneyer the clothes are itted to 
the person. 

. ’Wherever you are right, you are not right as regards 
pne point oiJy, but all points. Beauty is a fruit 
nature no less than health. Enter a studio, observe 
how a painter or sculptor will prepare himself fitly to 
present the human frame ; you will find he is not 
engaged upon specimens from the tailor’s or milliner' s 
shop. You will find him travelling back to the Bomans 
and. the Greeks to borrow the pallium and the toga to 
robe his figure. 

Thus there may be a single cure for many diseases. 
In the bath, the most essential operation is Ihe 
removal of the dead skin. I have brought, with a 
view of presenting to your eyes, as a means of fixing 
attention upon the subject, some implements which are 
psed for this purpose. From the moment that inte« 
gummitid clothing was inflicted on man the clearing 
away of the dead epidermis beoame the first necessity, 
and, until that is done,, a man has no sense of what 
life in his own person is. Those only who have under^ 
gone this operation can say, **' 1 know what it is to be 
4ean.” Here is a substance which I have found in 
antediluvian baths, amid ruins compared to which tibe 
pyramids of. Egypt dwindle down to the products nf 
a. toy shop. Wrhen I teU you that single stones bupt 
into the wall are equal in extent te the length e|f 
this. hfU, and about. a hall, of its width, and a 
f|f;its hdght^^you in^ imgi^ what manner el 
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wtere Iskom iHio raised Ibeau la the hmet {Nut of 
those s traeUiieB tiiero remain adras oi a peediar kind 
— ashes that ara prodnoed in' the hath mitrad irith 
the remnaats of that substaaoe which Hes apoa the 
taUe. Kow, this aahstaace is foand <Hiiy in Aftioa. 
It omitains eqaal puts of the three |niaeipal eorths^ 
ami it has die petm^ar &oolty ci niblniig off the dead 
e|Hdennis'*~of polishing the body. We find traces of 
it in anoirat India. Bat at Resent it is confined as so 
a^ied to Afirica. The ddn throws out, as I have 
said, mattor for its own ^lateotiiHi. That not being 
coated away, thoe is added to it the {noducts of 
perspiration — ^that is to say, matter left when it has 
enporated, the two ti^;ether forming a Tarnish diat 
ooTers the ddn and impedes the peiformance of its 
dnty, whiih is to throw off one half of the poisonoas 
aufttws that ue prodnoed in obtaining life. To bring 
the body, therefore, into a wholeeame state you most 
renmve that yatnidi. If the Tarnish wera cmnplete, 
you woald haTe only a fow-hoars to lire : if the sarfiice 
the skin be rendered iraperriora to air — if it no 
l<»iger can admit the mcygaa. neoeseaiy fcsr life, and no 
longmr allow the carbonio amd gas to escape firom it, — 
then yon die. Yon die by suffocation jast as maoh as 
if a handkerchief was tied orer yonr month. Yoa do 
not die so qaieMy, for in one ease yon will die in 
two or three minates; in the oth» ease yoa will 
require abont twice as numy hours. The increase of 
heat enablea you to xemore the ooreiing matter; bat 
the heat itsdf will not remore it. ^ into a bath at 
any heat yon Ifice yon will not be deam Fenfiratum 
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may poor £nm ym, Imt imk« pn hcf* idMOMid off 
that ht»b]r Bialik you will notr We aSewed tibe five 
vent to' ihoae imptuitiea whi^ aa they fUt« eoawtaiitly 
recnniag tequiie aa equal iSuality of TeatilatiAB aati 
escape. Iher^ne ia it that in thoae eu% timaa wheoa 
men were aim]^, when the peroeptiona were ttoe, when 
th^, whoUy ignorant, anticipated the reaalt of acienee, 
this matter was carefully attended to. Hie first ]^aa, 
of course, would be rtihlang I7 the mete hand, and 
that is the beet way : there is nothmg more perfect, 
nothing can approach to it; but the labour is Tory 
great. It was with the ball of the hand that the horse 
was shampooed, not oimied. Still, aftw that we come 
to the difiEerent nmthoda adopted by different nations 
and tribes. In the announooment oi my lecture it ia 
said that I should giro yon an account ^ the bath aa 
praetiBed among the ancients. I am ^raid I hare done 
very little to realize that promise: What I «tn now 
going to say you may take as an instalment. I would 
be an impostor if I told you I knew anything about the 
baths oi the Bomans. I ^owimthing about the baths of 
the Bomans, but what I knowis of the bi^ of Turkey : 
when any man talks to yon about the Boman ba& yon 
may be sure that he is an impostor. Minute pointo 
may be known as the one I am going to quote, and 
perhaps that is the only one of which we have any 
positive knowledge. The peculiarity of the Bmami 
baih urns the Strigil. That was a curved |neoe rfmelid 
with which the dCad matter was Mraped <^. ^e bath 
did not betong to the Bomans any mae iiHtot'to iiii 
Qreeka or the Tuibi. We trace it through thsm hidk 
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to that antiquity in which all good things are lost. 
No good things have been invented ; they have always 
been found, — if there be indeed a distinction between 
inventing and finding. The Romans, the Greeks, and 
the Turks had a wonderful faculty in common — it was 
the faculty of selection. AVhen men have nothing they 
have no pretence, and they look about them : when 
they see anything desirable they take it, and when 
they have taken it they hold fast to it. The Romans 
were a set of bandits. Who were the Greeks? ask 
even where they came from ; and what but echo can 
answer ? Who were the Turks ? ravagers even within 
the limits of history ; and yet these three races were 
great through transcQndant judgment. When, there- 
fore, we refer to anything Roman, we have commenced 
and not concluded an inquiry. In reference to the 
strigil of Rome and Greece, the first thing will be its 
name. The ancients were not philologists. Yet one 
of the later Romans did indulge a little in that branch, 
and he tells us that the word came from Mauritania. 
Nor were the ancients antiquarians. And it is, there- 
fore, to an epigrammatist that we owe the informa- 
tion that the strigil came from Troy : — r 

“ Pergamus has raisit, curvo distringere ferro. 

Non tarn saepe terct lintea fullo tibi.** 

The Strigil and the oil-bottle for anointing may be 
seen on the bas-relief of the most ancient tombs and 
caves of Asia Minor. A large cast of one of these may 
be examined in the British Museum. The Strigil, 
therefore, which represents one of the methods of 
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cleansing the skin, descends to us through the Greeks 
and Romans, from those populations of Asia Minor 
from whom the Greeks derived their arts, sciences, and 
letters, and, indeed, everything which we know as 
Greek. But these populations of Asia Minor were 
themselves but the ofiPshoots of the Medes, the Persians, 
and the Assyrians, who were again themselves but the 
successors of the great Mohabadian Empire, which 
traces up to J emshid and Cayouraeres. As it is to the 
Bath of Darius that the Greeks owed the knowledge 
of tlie structure itself, and as the permanency of the 
habits of these people has passed even into a proverb, 
we have to infer not only that the bath, but that pecu- 
liar modification of it in which the Strigil was em- 
ployed, belongs to that great and glorious race, the 
splendour of whose renown, though obscured, endures 
through five thousand years — the Aktans. 

The second process, the rubbing or polishing down 
the body with Gazul, I fell upon, to my great surprise, 
in Morocco. • Of such a process I had never heard in 
the East. No indication of any thing of the sort had 
I ever discovered in a book of travel — men cannot see 
what they do not understand, nor describe what they 
do not see. When I saw it I at once accepted it as the 
most perfect method. I did not, however, take it as a 
new invention, for in Morocco whatever you see is old. 
Going there is just the same as if you lived back five 
thousand years. It is the receptacle of things lost else- 
where. Flying populations were here stopped by the 
Atlantic, and the deserts behind protected them. I 
have already told you that gazul was employed in Syria 
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before Noab built the ark. The traveller who goes to 
the East, and who there enters the bath, will be sub- 
jected to another process. After he has been suffi- 
ciently sodden in the heat, and after he has been 
worked and shampooed in all his limbs, the shampooer 
will put a glove or bag upon his hand, and, commencing 
upon him, will roll the dead skin from off him, and as 
he looks around he will see lying what he may at first 
take for pipes of maccaroni. Should the operation on 
his body have reacted upon his mind, he will begin to 
perceive what a difficult thing it is to make the body 
clean, and he may say to himself ‘‘ How is it possible 
that I have lived all my life in this condition of filth?*’ 
The next reflection will be or may be, ‘‘ Certainly these 
people understand the philosophy of life better than we 
do.” Here then are the three processes : — The strigil 
covering the whole of the fields of classic antiquity, 
and reaching back to the earliest periods of history ; 
the gazul which extends over the western portion of 
the old world and is co-equal in its claims to antiquity 
with the other. The mass of human beings subject to 
these processes have been pre-eminent for the energy 
of their bodies and their minds, and distinguished for 
their performances at once on the fields of dominion 
and of literature. The third is the glove of the bar- 
barous Turks. 

If ever there was a subject to enlist the attention of 
men by its connexion with their own well-being, or to 
command their respect by the charm which purifica- 
tion throws over intercourse with others — if ever there 
was a subject which gave vent to benevolence, it is the 
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one I have endeavoured to call your attention to to- 
night. If I have succeeded in awakening that atten- 
tion it will not flag, because it will demonstrate its 
benefits and power in every act and circumstance of 
domestic life. The only apprehension I have is, that 
remaining satisfied with the first attempts and content 
with empirical inventions, you stop short of the perfect 
thing, and instead of recovering the luxury, pride, 
enjoyment, and strength of the most luxurious and 
philosophic, learned and military, of the races of the 
earth, this endeavour shall pass away, as a troubled 
dream. Unless the edifices are constructed not only 
with due regard to that which is essential to their own 
purposes, but also under such control as shall prevent 
their being turned to improper usages, instead of grati- 
fication and satisfaction in having commenced the 
enterprise, there will be for those who have done so 
only obloquy and reproach. It is thus I am driven to 
address you, not only by the desire to introduce for my 
countrymen a benefit of which I know and experience 
daily the value in my own person, but also by the 
necessity of preventing this experiment from lapsing, 
by reason of self-love and speculation, into a disastrous 
and a shameful abortion. (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman, in tendering to Mr. Urquhart the 
vote of thanks, stated on behalf of himself and the 
medical profession of this town, that they were quite 
prepared to accept the Turkish Bath as a great boon to 
humanity, and as an important auxiliary to the cure of 
disease. 



Consumption produced by Habits, 
not Climate. 


The Bralimiiis hold that all disease (excepting old age 
and accident) is a disgrace and a sin, as it can arise 
only from criminal indulgence of the lusts, or an 
equally criminal misuse of (he reason* 

It is more than twenty years since I have known Con- 
sumption to be an artificial produce, and, consequently, 
that the land can be lustrated from this pollution. 

From that moment I felt myself laden with a heavy 
duty,— namely, the spreading of that knowledge by 
which others should be brought to co-operatc with me 
in effecting the changes in our habits requisite for the 
extirpation of the disease. 

The proposition was stated by me eighteen years ago 
in these terms : — 

'' As to Consumption, that scourge of England — that 
pallid spectre which sits by every tenth domestic 
hearth among the higher orders, — it is not only un- 
known where tlie Bath is practised, but is curable by 
its means.’’ * 

* “ Pillars of Hercules,'' vol. ii., ch. on Bath. 
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At the end of these eighteen years, I find myself 
writing an introduction to the report of a regular 
Physician ‘‘On the Successful Treatment of Consump- 
tion by the Bath,” published in the leading Medical 
journal of Great Britain. 

Had this been foretold to nje at the former period 
as to happen within a century, I should have held it 
to be an encouraging prospect. I accept it now as a 
recompense for the toil I have undergone, and also for 
that persecution which all must endure who, pro- 
posing beneficial changes in common habits, offend the 
self-love of their contemporaries. 

Consumption is a modem disease. Tt was no more 
known formerly in England than it is known to-day 
in countries whose habits resemble those of England 
formerly, even when there is no bath. 

There can be, therefore, no greater error than to 
suppose that the lungs are wasted by climate, — nor 
consequently, that change of climate is a remedy foi 
Consumption, After the disease has made progress, 
relief may be so afforded. It is a chance, an incident, 
and no more. Such relief is, however, within the reach 
of a fraction only of the sufferers. Those who are so 
favoured by fortune as to be able to change 4heir abodes, 
are at the present moment only flying from effective 
means of restoration which are now to be found at home. 

Concurrently with the idea that climate produces the 
disease, the perception exists of the symptoms of the 
as yet undeveloped malady, “lie (or she) is of a 
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consuinptive habit,” is no uncommon expression. The 
least observant can point to the thin and pearly teeth, 
the pink complexion, and the flattened chest, and say, 

There walks a doomed man.” It is in the structure of 
the individual that the seed lies, if at the same time 
his habits are conducive to its development. 

The causes of Consumption are as plain as those of 
the breaking of a bank or the fall of a structure — the 
insufficiencj^ of the lungs. 

The condition requisite for its development consists, in 
covering up the skin, and in the exclusion of the pure 
air and sun-light. Thus is impaired the activity of an- 
other organ which, conjointly with the lungs, is charged 
with the duty of supplying air to the blood. That 
organ is the skin. The skin, the lungs being small, is 
called upon for increased service, and would supply it 
if healthy, — that is, when exposed to the air, tlie light, 
and friction. But the skin inclosed in close-titting and 
dark garments of cloth and leatljer, and protected 
against alternations of temperature, is not only un- 
equal to this supererogatory duty, but is even incapaci- 
iated for its normal work. 

Putting these points together — seeing the distinctive 
signs on tho one hand, and the facilities of precaution 
on the other, neither being abstruse and scientific, 
but both being evident and plain — so plain that the 
blind only will not see, — it follows that no one using 
his senses suffers from Consumption except because he 
likes it. But the modern man — that is, the man of 
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the historical periods, from Abraham and Lao-tsee 
downwards, does not use his senses ; he puts in their 
place ill-assorted and uncertain memories, the rum- 
maging amongst which he calls his reason. 

I am describing the condition of every skin in 
modern Europe. In cases of insufficient lungs those 
lungs being unequal to their own work, and having, in 
addition, a part of the work of the skin to perform, the 
effort becomes overpowering ; thence distintegration of 
the tissues, deposition of morbid secretions, topical in- 
flammation, sweating fevers ; in other words, that 
disease to which the significant names — Decline, 
Wasting — have been applied by our people. 

For such a malady there is no remedy in the Phar- 
macopenia. 

Far, however, from considering this deficiency as 
alarming, I should hold it to be propitious for any 
consumptive patient in whom I took an interest ; 
because the medical man is disabled from objecting to 
the other means, not medical, which may commend 
themselves to the common sense of persons uninstrueted 
in the science, but nevertheless able to understand this 
disease quite as well as any physician.* 

Were the patient afflicted with gout, the medical 
man would say, I have my colchicum.” The Pha/- 

* “ The public in this matter is far in advance of the medical 
profession. Our duty, as doctors of the healing art, simply is, 
to make ourselves acquainted with the uses of this therapeutic 
instrument.’" — Dr. Thudiclium. 
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macopcBia — the knife — ^the lancet — would lay insuperable 
barriers in the way of enlisting the skin against the dis- 
orders afflicting severally the organs, or pervading by 
their poison the whole system. In Consumption, fortu- 
nately; the field is clear ; and the medical man who must 
at some point of the malady utter the word or the doom 
'^Madeira,” cannot say to his patient, or to that 
patient’s relatives and friends, I forbid you, on pain of 
death, the Turkish Bath.” 

When you go to a legal man, you get from him law. 
When you go to a medical man, you do not from him 
get health. He has acquired no amount of that com- 
modity with his diploma to dispense to those who seek 
his counsel. No medical man can cure, or profess to do 
so. All he can legitimately pretend to, is to advise or 
assist the sufferer’s body, so as to call forth its own 
resources in its struggle with disease. Now, the means 
to this end, in the age and country in which we live, 
consist chiefly in heat, — as by it alone can the skin be 
recovered from its inertness. But medicine has taken 
no account of heat. The chief agency of nature has 
been disregarded by medical science.* Having disre- 
garded it, they have constructed theories of therapeutics ; 
and these now stand in their way, and prevent them, 
except in rare instances, from admitting as a medical 
agent, that “ purgation by the skin,” which is the 

* “ We have hitherto known nothing of heat as a treatmeii 
for disease. I do not know any work where it has been 
referred to in the most distant manner .” — Erasmus Wilson. 
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very foundation of the curative art, — ^at least, as in its 
origin expounded by Hippocrates, the first as well as 
the last of physicians, being the only great man that 
medicine has produced. 

In the case of Consumption, let us see what the 
patient would gain by spending some time daily in 
an apartment with an elevated temperature and elec- 
trically isolated. 

1. Warm air admitted to the lungs. 

2. Complete external purification. 

3. The results of exercise which he cannot take. 

4. The saving of electricity (life), otherwise dis- 
persed. 

5. The cleansing of the blood from aU floating- 
impurities. 

6. The blood being reduced as to liquid, firmer 
muscle is deposited, and the power of repairing diseased 
tissues increased. 

7. The healthy perspiration supersedes the unhealthy 
night-sweats. 

8. The power of sleep is increased. 

9. The advantages of a warm climate are combined 
with those of a cold one, and vice versd, 

10. The exposure of the body to the sun’s rays, by 
which alone the ravages of Consumption can be arrested. 

11. The freeing of the body, for a certain number of 
hours in the day, from the exhausting encumbrance of 
clothes. 

12. The dead skin is removed by shampooing ; so that 
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fhe oxygenation of the blood is carried on all over the 
body, to the relief of the heart as well as of the lungs. 

13. Other oi’gans, such as the liver and the kidneys 
which may be indirectly involved, are equally relieved. 

Those who desire to follow out these various branches 
have the means of doing so elsewhere : it is but an 
outline I give. I will take now two points out of these 
thirteen for illustration, — Shampooing and the Hays of 
the Sun. 


Shampooing. 

I shall dispose of this by a passage written at Baal- 
beck in 1850 : — 

A man is not born into tlie world with clothes ; nor arc* 
ready-made hatters, Ijosicrs, and tailors, natural products. Man 
is born in his skin, and is, so to say, his own clothier: it is that 
skin that has to sustain the wear and tear of the world; and 
being endowed with that faculty, it is needful to it to undergo 
that wear and tear. Man is his own clothier ; instead of having 
to go to a shop for a new’ suit of skin, ho from within is con- 
stantly repairing that w hich he has. But, if he puts a covering 
over that skin, the wear and tear no longer takes place ; and 
the impenetrable varnish so supplied by nature not being w orn 
off, the body becomes suffocated, and the man is afflicted, just 
as a plant w^ould be when taken out of the liglib and excluded 
from the air. Thus it is that, from the moment that the verdant 
and partial covering of Adam and Eve W'as rejdaced by textile 
and general clothing, the ffrst necessity of man came to be the 
removal of his dead skin, 

“ For this purpose four processes have been adopted through- 
out the families of the human race. The first w as, the rubbing 
down with the ball of the hand, as still used for currying horses 
of high breed. The three others are, scraping, rolling, and 
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polisliiiig. Tlie scraping was willi the strigil, which we know 
of from the Eomans and Greeks, but which is figured on the 
tombs of Lycia . The rolling is by means of the goat-hair glover, 
as to-day practised by the Turks. The polishing is with the 
gazul, and practised by the Moors, to wEom it is confined, 
and wh .0 alone possess the admirable substance which is used 
for it.” * 


Rays of the Sun. 

As to the effect in the way of cure, of the mere 
exposure of the body to the rays of the sun, what 1 
have to say was stated in a lecture I delivered at 
Brompton in 1 800, as follows : — 

“ Before I had a Bath to use, before there w'as one in this 
country, I was at Wakefield giving a lecture upon the subject, 
and I took Consumption as illustrative. After the lecture, the 
gentleman who had been in the chair came to me, and said, 

‘ You have been describing what I have seen before ray eyes 
day by day for years. I have seen it in an elder sister, in a 
wife, in a daughter, in a son : they are gone. I now see it 
renewed in a second daugliter. We have had a consultation 
of medical men, yesterday, and she is ordered to Madeira. 3 
know what that means. Will you come and see her P’ I went 
and saw^ her, and finding her a sensible w oman, I made her 
understand the hopelessness of cure by art, while I showed her 
that there w ere natural means by which she might be so far 
restored as to enjoy life, if she was willing to alter her habits 
so as to use them. That lady is now alive ; and the last time 
I heard of her, she w as able to w’alk a mile daily. The means 
that I employed w ere, divesting her of tight and dark clothing, 
and making her lie in the sun during every hour that he shone ; 


“ The Lebanon,” vol. ii., p. 386. 
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thus obtaining relief from the pressure of clothes, admission of 
air and of the sun’s rays to her skin. The skin has a right to 
the rays of the sun, to the breezes of the air. We shut out 
those rays, and deprive it of those breezes : we shut out from it 
the alternations of heat and cold, we deprive it of moisture, 
and hnally shut it up in a case, in which it is darkened and 
confined until at last we render it no longer serviceable for the 
purposes for which it was intended. We rebel against the 
laws of our existence, and justly are we punished for doing so. 
The case which I have related is useful as showing how much 
we can obtain even without the Bath, by restoring the order of 
things which has been interrupted. I esteem as the first of all 
these means, the direct action upon the skin of the rays of the 
sun : not sunlight, observe, as generally diffused, but the sun's 
rays striking the surface of the body.” * 

As a matter of mere experimental science, Actinism 
(Ray-ism) has been attracting attention in the United 
States and in Germany, without the suspicion arising 
of its importance for man. A physician of New York 
has, however, fallen upon it accidentally, as would 
appear from the subjoined extract taken from “ Public 
Opinion’^ of the 8th of August, 1863.t 

^ Lecture at the Brompton Literary Institute, “ On the 
Effects of Light and Heat on the Human Body,” February 7th, 
i860. 

t “ Beneficial Bffects of Sunshine. — Seclusion from sunshine 
is one of the misfortunes of our civilized life. The same cause 
which makes the potato-vines white and sickly when grown in 
the dark cellars, operates to produce the pale, sickly girls that 
are reared in our parlours. Expose either to the direct rays of 
the sun, and they begin to show colour, health, and strength 
One of the ablest lawyers in our country, a victim of long and 
hard brain-labour, came to me a year ago, suffering with partial 
paralysis. The right leg and hip were reduced in size, with 
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Reasons, however cogent, in favour of a method, are 
as nothing compared with the objections, however 
frivolous, that are or may be urged against it. The 
olyection in tliis case is, ‘‘ the Bath (perspiration) is 



Dr. Leared has given the reply of experience in this 
very malady. I may add, that one of these patients 
(Wright) is at present engaged as a shampooer in the 
Hammam in Jermyn-street, being imable to pursue 
his ordinary avocation (wood-cutting) away from the 
Bath. 

The maladies in which the most immediate relief is 
afforded, are where the head, the heart, or the lungs are 
affected. In these maladies no one would recommend 

constant pain in the loins. He was obliged, in coming up-stairs, 
to raise the left foot first, on every stair, dragging the right 
one after it. Pale, feeble, miserable, he told me he had been 
failing several years, and closed with, ‘ My work is done. At 
sixty, I find myself worn out.* I directed him to lie down 
under a large window, and allow the sun to fall upon every 
part of his body, — at first, ten minutes a day, increasing the 
time until he could expose himself to the direct rays of the sun 
a full hour. His habits were not essentially altered in any 
other particular. In six months he came running up-stairs 
like a vigorous man of forty, and declared, with sparkling eyes, 
* I have twenty years more of work in me.’ I have assisted 
many dyspeptic, neuralgic, rheumatic, and hypochondriacal 
people into health by the sux-cube. I have so many facts 
illustrating the wonderful power of the sun’s direct rays in 
curing certain classes of invalids, that I have seriously thought 
of publishing a work to be denominated the * Sun-Cuare.’ ** — 
J)r. Warren* 
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to the patients to undergo labour in the Bath. Yet 
there are no les^ than three persons engaged in the 
Hammam (the superintendent and two shampooers), 
because, being consumptive, they are equal to do work 
in the Bath, and are not so elsewhere. 

The shampooers, who are engaged in the Bath for 
fourteen hours daily, enjoy perfect health. On making 
inquiry as to the amount of charges on their sick-fund, 
I was answered, that no money had as yet been paid, 
as no case of sickness had arisen. This among from 
twenty to thirty men, during seventeen months. 

The history of the subjoined experiments is as 
follows : — 

In February, 1861, the Turkish Bath was brought to 
the cognizance of the medical body through a paper 
read before the Medical Society of London, in which its 
claims were asserted, not only as a medical agent, but 
as one so pre-eminent as to call for the revision of pre- 
existent therapeutic theories.* 

A discussion ensued after the reading of this paper, 
and twelve medical men, not one of whom had ever 

♦ “ Mr. Urquhart wrote to me, towards the close of last year, 
‘ If we are not to wait these 600 years before we know anything 
about the Bath, if we are to experience in our lifetime the Talue 
and to learn the nature of these results, it will be by the 
appearance of a man capable of standing by himself, who, 
dropping the clouts and the finery of preconceived notions, — 
making renunciation of the past, and starting with freedom on 
the new career of experiment — ^the Bacon of the human frame, 
— will accomplish the mcLgnum of pathology. By this 
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been in a Bath, or knew anything about it, spoke suc- 
cessively, giving utterance to opinions and asserting 
them with a confidence which could only be the result 
of.the reverse of knowledge. Being invited to speak, 
I could do neither more nor less than say that it was 
impossible for them to judge of a matter of which they 
were ignorant ; but that if they desired to understand 
it, which they could only do by experience, I should be 
very happy to see any of them, or the whole Society, at 
my residence in Hertfordshire, where they could take 
the Bath themselves ; and, after that, I should be very 
happy to answer any questions that they thought fit to 
put to me. • 

This invitation was accepted : an entire day was 
allotted for this purpose ; and the deputation, filling 
an omnibus, and accompanied by a 8hoi;t-hand writer, 
arrived soon after ten a.m., returning to the station 
only about ten p.m. It was singular that not one of 
the twelve who had spoken so decidedly on the subject 
at the meeting appeared among the number ; although 
I have since learnt that the most eloquent on 

experimental process he will obtain results which he will convert 
into instruments available to every land, so as to make science 
the handmaid of daily practice ! ’ 

“ I have made that renunciation in full ; and if I claim to be 
honest by pointing my finger in the direction of error, and by 
denouncing false principles of action and modes of thinking, 
I am no less so in inviting you to participate in the benefits of 
such an act, by imposing it upon yourselves.” — Dr. ThudichunnCs 
Pap&r read htfore the Medical Society of London. 
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that occasion — Dr. Bichardson— has since become a 
convert. 

I was subjected to an examination of seven hours. 
Every objection put forward was met and withdrawn, 
and my statements were left intact. I would not ven- 
ture to say so, were not the short-hand notes in existence, 
and available as proof if called for. 

It was then that, for the first time, I saw the author 
of the papers now reprinted. He was one of those 
whose questions most indicated scepticism, and he did 
not leave on me the impression of a favourable result. 

Soon afterwards, a company was formed for the 
building of a Turkish Bath. The projeiet sprang from 
the alarm felt by some who knew from experience in 
the East what a Bath really was, lest the public 
favour, then culminating, should turn to disgust by the 
spurious and mercenary imitations arising on every 
side. 

Whilst the building in Jermyn-street was in progress, 
Dr. Beared came to visit it, and thus our intercourse 
was renewed ; several conversations succeeded, and find- 
ing that his basis of judgment was hospital results, I 
proposed to him to obtain a small share for himself, 
offering to build a Bath at once, and put it at his 
disposal for the patients of the Consumptive Hospital, 
in which he was physician. The Board (of the Turkish 
Bath Company) having sanctioned this arrangement, 
I was enabled shortly afterwards — that is in October, 
1861, — to redeem my pledge. The experiment 
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recorded in the subjoined papers thus extend beyond 
two years. 

Whilst these cases were attending the Bath, I scru- 
pulously abstained from so much as an observation in 
respect either to the degree of heat or the period of 
time. It was with great difficulty that I so restrained 
myself. These patients were barely undergoing the 
ablutions which I should hold to be conducive to the 
maintenance of health. Had these patients been in 
my hands, they would have been in the Bath each day 
twice the number of hours that they spent in it during 
the week, and at double the temperature, — that at 
100 degrees above the ordinary summer atmosphere, 
instead of 50 ''. 

Feeling, however, that we were only at the very dawn 
of a new day, and that professional men must feel their 
way slowly, doubtingly, cautiously, and experimentally, 
I held that there was more chance of ultimate success 
from the hesitating and almost unwilling admissions of 
Dr. Beared, than if this first regular experiment had 
been conducted by a bolder man. There is, however, no 
reason — now that so fortunate an issue has been arrived 
at by such slender means, and that his patients have 
absolutely themselves broken away from him, and en- 
gaged themselves as shampooers So as to get the Bath 
fourteen hours a day instead of two hours a week — ^why 
I should not now say that the results might have been 
attained in a quarter if not in a twentieth part of the 
time. 
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I give, as confirmation, a note of the treatment of 
a case during the winter preceding these experiments, 
when the* patient was taken for treatment into the 
bleak, cold, mining regions of the county of Durham, 
and with no medical supervision. But he went into 
that desolate region to find a [^ath at 200°, and to 
use it daily. An Ironmaster writes to me, December 
26th, I860,— 

“My engineer, who has got a Bath at his own house 
here, has got a brother pretty far gone in Consumption : 
pulse 120 ; weak, and growing weaker; cough — spitting matter ; 
hectical, and growing worse. He has had him about three 
weeks in his own house, treating him daily with the Bath, and 
thinks him virtually cured : pulse 75 ; coughs very little ; 
good appetite ; good sleep ; walks two miles a day, without 
feeling it, in the deep snow and bitter frost. Certainly, if there 
be any stages of Consumption Which it will not cure, it is not 
the early stages.’* 

I will now give an instance of one of the inflam- 
matory attacks which may end in Consumption. Here 
it is a medical man who wilL speak for himself: tfie 
writer is a London practitioner, and the most eminent 
medical chemist : — 

“ September 30, 1861. 

“ On Saturday the Bath effected wonders upon my frame. I 
was close to an attack of pneumonia, and in presence of many 
dangers. I knew the feeling so well from former experience, 
that it is impossible to misconstrue it. I came out of the Bath 
a new man, that is to say, one to whom six weeks of illness 
have been spared. Before the Bath, I was close to faintness, 
sick, and weak on my legs ; 1 suffered agonizing headache, and 
could not keep my eyes open from photophobia ; I shivered and 
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fevered in turns, and liad those premonitory stitches in the 
right chest which are with me a sure sign of coming inflamma- 
tion. Two hours in the Bath changed the aspect of affairs so 

completely, that I was able to walk home with LordB.. M , 

apd spend some hours with him in agreeable conversation. It 
was to me the most wonderful experiment I have yet made. I 
was yet weak yesterday, but not ill : to-day I am in almost 
perfect health.” 

Two days later he writes — 

“ Last Saturday’s experience with the Bath has engendered 
a new feeling in my mind, which I cannot describe otherwise 
than as security against unnatural death.” 

It is painful to reflect that so many days, weeks, 
months, and years have elapsed since such results have 
been unquestionably established, without any steps to 
render them available for the hundreds of thousands of 
our fellow creatures who, in the mean time, have been 
dragging out lives of hopeless suffering, or have been 
consigned to an untimely grave. Physicians stand in 
the way, stopping those who would look forward, and 
pretending the desire of investigation, demand the pro- 
duction of hospital experience and results. How can 
such results be obtained, except by their co-operation ? 
Those who stand in the way of trial, and who then 
deny to their patients the benefit of a cleanly habit, for 
the Bath is no more, 'because the trial in one peculiar 
fashion has not been made, would be the first to demand 
that test were they not satisfied that it would be success- 
ful. Every patient has now, however, the means which 
he never possessed before, of testing the capacity or the 
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integrity of his medical adviser. At all events, the 
friends of the patient ordered to Madeira can fairly say 
to medical men, ** Will you not allow your patient first 
to try the effect of the Turkish Bath ? 

Morocco in climate resembles Madeira. Morocco is 
inhabited by three races : the inhabitants of the towns, 
who use the Bath ; the dwellers in tents, who do not use 
the Bath, but whose garments are open, like the toga of 
the Romans ; the Jews who do not, or rarely, use the 
Bath, and who cover up their bodies in clothes. The 
first two do not know Consumption; the third are 
peculiarly subject to it. 


The foregoing pages having been submitted to the 
medical man who has the first right to speak on this 
subject, his acquaintance with the Bath in the East 
being coeval with my own, and he having introduced 
it at the time of the Crimean war into one of our 
hospitals on the Bosphorus ; he made thereon a criticism 
which I am bound to quote : it was in substance this : — 
‘‘The friend or relative of the consumptive patient 
who reads these pages with the view of acting thereon, 
will of course refer them to some medical man for his 
opinion. Such medical man, if he is minded to dissuade 
his patients from using the Bath, will at once say, ‘ You 
cannot rely on the statements here put forth, and I will 
give you the proof of their unsoundness. The writer 
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says that ordinar}^ medicines cannot reach Consumption 
in the way of cure. Thu is not true. If you will not 
take my word, ask any medical man you like ; you 
can even consult for yourself medical works: take 
for instance, the highest authority on Consumption, 
Williams; turn to p. 193, and you will find the distinct 
enunciation of the curability of Consumption in certain 
cases.^ 

Now, if you stated your case in a less absolute or 
in a more distinctive fashion, you would deprive an 
objecting physician of such advantage. I mean, that 
after having referred to the predisposing structure of 
the individual, you should have distinguished in refe- 
rence to hereditary taint and in reference to predis- 
posing circumstances, so as to show, especially in regard 
to the latter, that whore the lungs, being themselves in 
due proportion, are subject to accidental lesion, then 
depuration may take place while the patient is under- 
going medicinal treatment, and the physician will of 
course designate the result as cure.’' 

Fully accepting this criticism, I will add that in 
referring to the passage of Dr. Williams I observe an 
expression of peculiar significance. In treating of the 
exceptional cases in which a cure is hesitatingly pre- 
dicated, he says — 

‘‘Under treatment, and favourable circumstances of 
air and climate^ these symptoms and signs have been 
gradually removed.” 

“ Air and climate ” is all I contend for as sufficient 
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to stop the progress of the disease up to the moment 
when, the amount of working power of the lungs 
ceases to be equal to the sustaining of life. But then 
the “ air” shall be admitted through the skin as well 
as the lungs, and “ climate ” shall represent heat raised 
to the point of efficiency. 



Treatment of Phthisis by the Turkish 
Bath. 

By ARTHUR LEARED, M.D., M.R.I.A., 

Physician to the Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 


From the "Lancet” of November and December, 1863. 

I HAVE long believed that we make far too little use 
of the skin as a means of depurating the blood, and 
that the imcertain action of diaphoretic medicines has 
had much to do with this neglect. The great import- 
ance of the skin will be acknowledged, if we remember 
that the volatile matters discharged through its pores 
are about double the amount of those discharged by the 
lungs, and that even the quantity of water expelled by 
the skin nearly equals that discharged by the kidneys. 

When in Turkey some years ago, I had frequent 
opportunity of experiencing and observing the effects 
of the Turkish Bath. I became convinced that it was 
the only reliable means of causing diaphoresis, and that 
it might be most effectively employed as a remedial 
agent, as well as one of cleanliness and luxury. Gout, 
a true blood disease, is said to be unknown amongst 
the Turks ; and this exemption is probably as much due 
to the free action of the skin caused by the Bath as to 
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their temperate habits. In estimating the value of the 
Bath as a curative agent, however, the special effects of 
caloric on the body are to be taken largely into account. 
The effects of the higher degrees of heat possess a great 
but as yet an almost unrecognized importance. 

The treatment of phthisis has made little or no pro- 
gress for many years. General tonics, as mineral acids, 
iron, and quinine, are found highly useful in this 
disease, as well as in others marked by depression of 
vital power. But, with the single exception of cod-liver 
oil, none of the special remedies proposed have stood 
the test of experience. The utility of the oil is proved 
by the undoubted extension of life in the case of those 
patients who take it compared with those who do not* 
Being convinced that other valuable agents in the 
treatment of the disease may be discovered, this has 
been long a subject of my experimental inquiry. It 
is my present purpose to place before the reader the 
results of the treatment of phthisis by the Turkish or 
Hot-air Bath. 

An opportunity of trying the effects of this treatment 
in the fullest manner was kindly afforded me by the 
Directors of the Turkish Bath Company in J ermyn 
street. A good deal had been said or written in a 
general way about the beneficial effects of the Bath in 
affection of the lungs, but it seemed desirable that its 
action upon phthisis should be patiently tested and 
fairly made public. Although resolved not to allow 
any theory to occupy my mind, it appeared to me that 
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he Bath was likely to prove useful in phthisis for the 
following reasons : — 

First. As the functions of the skin are promoted by 
the removal of effete matters which clog its pores and 
hinder free excretion, benefit might be expected from 
the Bath regarded in a purely hygienic light. Experi- 
ence proves that whatever promotes the general health 
of the patient tends to retard the destructive changes in 
the lungs. 

Second. If, as is highly probable, the perspirations ot 
phthisis are an effort of nature to depurate the blood 
by excretion of offending material, the substitution of 
sweating induced artificially might effect the same end 
in a better and safer manner. 

Third. In cases in which sweating was a marked 
symptom, this, as well as the exhausting fever which 
precedes it, might be replaced by the operation of a 
process agreeable to the sensations of the patient, and 
one which, being completely within control, might be 
regulated according to his strength. 

Fourth. The inhalation of heated air might prove 
beneficial by a direct action on the lungs, as would be 
evidenced by check of the cough and expectoration. 

For several months at first a small private Bath was 
employed, but subsequently the large Bath was used by 
the patients. The temperature ranged from 120° to 
180° F., and the patients remained exposed to it from 
half an hour to an hour or longer, the time being regu- 
lated by the action of the skin and their own feelings. 
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Great care was taken not only to observe any improve- 
ment, but also to prevent possible barm. 

I regret that I am unable to bring forward a larger 
number of results. Several patients commenced with 
the Bath, and, although well satisfied with its effects, 
were compelled to desist in consequence of not being 
able to give up the necessary time to it. But the long 
period during which two of the cases were under treat- 
ment, and the precision with which the facts will be 
detailed, give these cases unusual importance. 

The first patient I shall mention died unexpectedly ; 
but, as will be seen, death was not caused by phthisis, 
and the rare opportunity was afforded of examining the 
lungs of a phthisical patient, in whom improvement of 
chest-symptoms was going on up to the time fatal 
disease of another kind set in. 

J. C is a man of small stature and dark complexion, forty- 

two years of age. His father died of phthisis ; also a maternal 
uncle, and a sister of his own. Early in 1851 the patient had 
cough, and felt out of health. In May of that year he had 
for the first time an attack of haemoptysis. He thinks the 
quantity of blood brought up was not less than a pint. It 
continued to come up in smaller quantities almost daily for 
about three months.' He was at length able to attend to busi- 
ness, although in very delicate health. In March, 1852, haemo- 
ptysis returned, accompanied by the same symptoms, and he was 
under medical treatment until September. In 1854 he was laid 
up from May to July from the same cause. Again in August, 

1858, blood was brought up in such quantities that his life was 
almost despaired of, and he was under treatment until April, 

1859. The cough then became a little better ; but great diff- 
culty of breathing remained. In 1860 he became an out-patient 
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at the Brompton Hospital for Consumptioa, and continued so 
for twelire months, when he left, his breathing and cough 
being unreliered. In 1861 he became for many months an 
out-patient at the Boyal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 
H<e had the old symptoms, and blood made its appearance 
scTeral times, the last time having been in November of that 
year. 

Present state, — Jan. 1st, 1862 : Pale and very thin, but thinks 
himself less so than he has been. Complains of weakness, and 
great dyspnoea even from ordinary walking ; shooting pains in 
the chest, especially through the right side; night-sweats; 
troublesome cough, with yellow sputa. The upper and ante- 
rior part of the right side of the chest is dull on percussion, 
and in the same position crepitation is heard over a consider- 
able space, as also in the right axillary region. He was ordered 
a hot-air bath three times a week. 

Jan. 27th (fourth week of Bath treatment). — ^Has taken ten 
baths ; says he felt benefited by the first bath ; pain and night- 
sweats quite gone ; cough better, and expectoration less ; 
what he chiefiy notices is improvement in his breathing; 
has also a feeling of improved general health, and the bad 
headaches from which he sufiered at short intervals for 
years have entirely left him; bowels regular; except for 
cough and slight dyspnoea, would consider himself well. 
Weighed Jan. Ist, 9 st. 4 lb., and on Jan. 26th, 9 st. 6 lb. 
The crepitation that existed over the front of the right lung 
decidedly smaller, and in the mammary region hardly to b^ 
distinguished. ^ 

Feb. 17th. — Cough and expectoration rather better; 
breathing about the same; appetite good, and attends to 
business more closely than for a long time previously; up 
to present date has taken cod-liver oil and quinine as he did 
before commencing Baths. All internal medicines to be now 
omitted. 

April 2l8t. — Health in every respect improved ; cough and 
expectoration very slight ; some dyspnma on strong exertion, 
but ** nothing like what it was lives in Long-lane, Smithfield* 
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and now walks to and from the bath (about six miles) without 
inconvenience j could not have attempted this for a long time 
previous to taking baths ; the dulness on percussion over right 
apex 6eems less ; crepitation less marked. 

June 11th. — Breathing greatly improved ; cough has lately 
been rather troublesome before breakfast. Sent to Dr. George 
Johnson, who kindly examined the patient, and made the fol- 
lowing note : “ Slight dulness ; feeble respiration and crackling 
at right apex; harsh breathing at left apex.*' 

25th. — Continues very well; removed to Bethnal-green- 
road a month ago ; walked twelve miles on one day this 
week without trouble ; has taken not less than fifty baths in 
all. After careful examination, could detect no crepitation in 
the right lung ; in tlie'infr^elavicular space slight crumpling 
sound and a sonorous rkle; dtdness on percussion hardly 
appreciable. 

Sept. 26th. — In consequence of his improved health, has 
taken no baths except two for three months j one last week, 
and one the week before. Took them as he was not so well as 
usual. Has on the whole gone on very favourably. Physical 
signs the same as on June 25th. Seen to-day by Dr. G. John- 
son, who made the following note : — “ Slight dulness on 
percussion; diminished expansion and feeble respiration at 
right apex ; no moist sound ; respiration at left apex 
harsh, almost tubular, with prolonged expiration j face 
still pale." 

^ Oct. 20th. — Had bath on day he last saw me ; none since. 
About a month ago began to make the bodies of hats, in which 
process ammonia is evolved. On account of his health has not 
worked at this branch of his trade since 1851. At present 
does full work. Can walk any reasonable distance, but ascend- 
ing tries him. Cough troublesome at times. In all other 
respects doing well. Physical signs : No crepitation at right 
infra-clavicular region, but a low and peculiar rumbling sound* 
To resume the Baths. 

Dec. 2nd. — Baths twice a week regularly since last note* 
Breathing and cough considerably improved. Says his general 
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health is good. Physical signs unchanged. Showed me a 
swelling on left side of chest, about three inches below nipple, 
which he noticed for the first time yesterday. It could scarcely 
be called sore, and was not painful. Said he did not feel at all 
weak. Advised him to apply a poultice, and to see me again 
if it did not soon improve. 

7th. — I was sent for in haste to visit him, but he had expired 
before my arrival. His wife told me that from the time of my 
last seeing him he had become gradually weaker until the 
debility was excessive. The swelling continued almost painless, 
although it had increased considerably in size. He had taken 
nothing but beef-tea to support him, as a physician formerly 
consulted had advised him never to take stimulants of any 
kind. His wife added, that he had been of late greatly 
depressed in mind by business affairs. There was no increase 
of cough or other chest symptoms. At eight o*clock this 
morning he managed to dress and get down-stairs ; had some 
tea; returned to bed much exhausted, and died calmly about 
ten o’clock. 

Examination of the hoi/y^ eighteen hov/rs after death . — Body 
in very good condition;* sub-clavicular spaces well filled. 
Three inches below the left nipple was an anthrax two inches 
in diameter, having a very dark appearance, and on its sur- 
face several points of ulceration. Some elevated dark spots 
were scattered about on the surrounding healthy skin. The 
cellular tissue involved in the anthrax was in a sloughy con- 
dition. On laying open the thorax, a layer of fat at least half 
an inch thick was found beneath the skin. The heart was 
larger than natural, and lay more to the right side than usual. 
All the valves appeared healthy. The right lung was a good 
deal smaller than the left, which accounted for the position of 
the heart. There were firm adhesions in various parts, and 
the apex was so adherent to the opposed surface that a 
portion of lung-structure was tom through in separating 
it. Crepitation was impaired, and it had a much more solid 
feel than is natural; this was remarkably the case at the 
summit, but there was no appearance of tubercular matter. 
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The left lung was adherent in places, but less so than the 
right; and it was less crepitant than natural. At the apex 
there was a tubercular mass about the size of a filbert, and 
of a cheesy coxuistence. 

Bemarka . — ^It is plain that death in this case did not 
result from phthisis. So far from being emaciated, the 
patient was in good condition ; and the state of the 
lungs, which contained neither cavities nor softening 
tubercular matter, precluded the idea. It is certain 
that death was due to the debility which is well known 
to occur in cases of anthrax ; and it is probable that 
the timely use of stimulants would have averted the 
fatal issue. The question then arises, did the long ill- 
health of the patient depend upon phthisis ? A review 
of the case admits no other conclusion. None of the 
leading symptoms of the disease were wanting. The 
case was certainly of a very chronic character ; and 
this may be said to weaken any conclusions that may 
be drawn from it. But let it be remembered that, up 
to the time of commencing the Baths, this man’s life 
had been for years only a succession of illnesses, with 
attacks of haemoptysis, and of imperfect rallyings. 
From the time of beginning the Bath treatment until 
his death, a period of nearly a year, there was not the 
slightest haemorrhage, and, until his fatal illness, he 
greatly improved in health. At one of his last visits 
he said to me : This is the first year since 1851 that 
I have not had constantly to take medicine, and use 
blisters.” It is also worth remarking, that the patient 
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regarded the Bath treatment as very agreeable. Crepi- 
tation at the summit of the right lung was perfectly 
determined, not only by myself, but by the independent 
observation of Dr. Johnson. Both of us observed also 
that the crepitation subsequently ceased. No tubercles 
in the stage of softening, or other appearances that 
might have been expected, were found in the part of 
the lung mentioned. But the local crepitation must 
have depended on softened tubercle ; and it can only 
be supposed that the tubercular matter had disappeared. 
I am of opinion that at the place of adhesion an abscess 
of the lung had existed, which having been discharged, 
its fundus became adherent to the adjacent surface of 
the chest- wall. 

A. W , aged seventeen years, a wood-engraver, 

became my patient in October, 1860. His sister, who 
had been a patient of mine, died of phthisis the previous 
month; and he lost his mother also from the same 
affection. He then stated that his health had been 
good until recently, when he found that he was losing 
flesh and strength, and had a slight cough. The 
treatment consisted of cod-liver oil, tonics, and sedatives, 
under which he soon improved, and ceased to consult 
me. In June, 1861, he again consulted me, and 
remained under treatment until he went into the 
country on the 17th of August, where he stayed until 
October 10th, since which time I have seen him at 
intervals. He improved at first under the same^treat- 
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ment, but he has latelj^" grown weaker and less capable 
©f exertion. Slight haemoptysis occurred once. 

20th, 1861 (thirteen months from commencement of 
illness). — Much thinner than when in health; complexion, of 
such a remarkably dusky hue as to lead to suspicion that the 
supra-renal capsules are diseased; feels weak and languid, 
especially in the afternoon; slight night-sweats; very easily 
put out of breath ; cough very troublesome, and attended by 
mucous expectoration. 

Physical signs , — Marked dulness on percussion, and moist 
crackling over the space bounded above by the left clavicle, and 
at a distance of four inches below by a line drawn parallel to 
the clavicle. Ordered the Hot-air Bath twice a week. 

Jan. 24th, 1862. — In nine weeks and three days has taken 
eighteen baths — two per week. Stayed in the hot chamber 
about an hour, and was shampooed on every occasion but one. 
Has latterly taken the cold douche. Continued taking cod- 
liver oil and sulphate of quinine, as he had done for a long 
time previously ; but the cough medicine was omitted, as he 
found it unnecessary; expectoration also much less. The 
attacks of debility in the afternoon have quite left him ; he 
sleeps well; no night perspirations since first bath. The 
appetite is greatly improved, and, w^hat is most remarkable, 
the dusky hue of his complexion has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 

A fortnight ago he had a severe attack of pain passing from 
a spot beneath the left cavicle to the back ; this lasted three 
days. A small blister and poultices of hot bran were employed 
to remove it. 

Physical signs . — Dulness on percussion as before ; no crepitant 
sound whatever on deep inspiration or coughing, but a peculiar 
low creaking sound ; no cavernous breathing or other- signs of 
cavity. 

Feb. 12th.— Shown to seven members of the Society for the 
Study ,of Diseases of the Chest, at Dr. Webb's. With one 
exception, all regarded the results of the Bath treatment favour- 
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ably. The pjentleman in question ascribed patient’s improre- 
ment' to his having worked at engraving two hours less since 
beginning baths ; he works at present seven hours daily instead 
of nine. Chest examined by the members, and absence of 
crepitation admitted by all. 

21st. — General symptoms good. Omit all treatment, except 
Baths. 

March 24th. — Since last entry has had baths three times 
weekly, except one week, when he had them*twice only. Was 
weighed on 9th ult., and found he had gained four pounds and 
a half in a month. ’ Cough rather better ; fine crepitant sounds 
under left clavicle. 

April 16th. — Twenty-first week of Bath treatment; has 
had about fifty baths in all. Is now in all respects going on 
well. Sleeps well, and has no night-sweats ; appetite good ; 
bowels regular ; cough almost gone. Has worked ten hours 
a day for last two months, except on days when he takes the 
bath. 

May 18th. — Doing well. Weighed on 15th ult. 126 pounds, 
without any clothes, and before taking bath. (This mode of 
weighing is to be understood whenever his weight is afterwards 
mentioned.) Sent to Dr. George Johnson, who was kind enough 
to examine him and make the following note : — “ Dulnoss at 
left apex; deficient respiration; large crepitation; broncho- 
phony ; face pale ; night-sweats have ceased. Has been taking 
Turkish Baths three times a week ; soon began to improve ; 
has gained flesh and strength.'’ 

July 16th. — Going on well. Physical signs : Large crepita- 
tion under left clavicle. Bath closed for the present. 

Sept. 10th. — States that he continued very well without any 
baths until about a month ago, when he got pain under left 
clavicile, night-sweats, and increase of cough. Took three baths, 
one per week, at an establishment in the Euston-road, w'ith 
direct benefit. With the exception of about ten days, when so 
unwell, as stated above, and on the days when he takes the 
baths, has worked full time for several months. Ordered 
medicine for cough, as it is now sometimes troublesome. Large 
crepitation as before 
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26th.-~-Taken only two baths since last date. Note by Dr. 
Johnson : Dulnes^ over left upper lobe ; gurgling under cla- 
vicle ; crepitation large, as low as mamma. Expectoration in 
morning.” 

Oct. 29th.— Has lately been occupied two hours in drawing, 
in addition to ten hours at engraving, daily, except on the 
bath days. Cough trifling, with a little mucous expectoration 
in the morning. Takes bath twice a week, with the cold plunge 
after it. Weight on Oct. 1st, 121| pounds. Physical signs as 
in Dr. Johnson’s report. To omit drawing-lessons. 

Dec. Slst. — Increased two pounds in weight between Oct. Ist 
and Hov. 21st, and a pound and a half between Nov. 21st and 
Dec. 30th. Weighed yesterday 125 pounds. Cavity seems 
drier. 

March 11th, 1863. — Is looking well, and a week ago weighed 
126 pounds. Cough has given little trouble ; no night-sweats ; 
appetite very good ; works on an average nine hours a day j 
has taken the baths and cold plunge twice and sometimes three 
times a week. 

May 14th. — Says his cough is better than since commencing 
Baths 5 can go up-hill much better than he could some months 
aga; works and takes baths as usual. He has long been in the 
habit of walking to and from the bath, a distance of about six 
miles ; but his weight has not been sustained lately : weighs 
119 pounds. 

30th. — Not so well as usual for some days ; cough trouble- 
some at night ; working seven hours a day. Physical signs : 
Eight side as before. Left : some dulness on percussion under 
the clavicle, and slight crepitation on coughing. 

June 22nd, — Heemoptysis in small amount came on early on 
the 19th ult., and occurred throughout the day when he 
coughed ; sputa more or less tinged since. Weighed, June 19th 
116i pounds. Ordered a grain of quinine three times a day, 
and to continue Baths. 

Sept. 15th. — Has lost weight considerably; weighed on the 
11th ult. 118 pounds. Has not worked at his trade for 
some time. Physical signs as before. Has left off the 
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quinine. Ordered for tiie oougli a mixture of ipecacuanha 
and morphia. 

I^ov. 19th. — ^Like J. C— , the Bath is a source of enjoy- 
ment to him; his fondness of it and faith in it are indeed 
remarkable. On i Sept. 26th he took, without my knowledge, 
a situation as shampooer, from a conviction that his being eon^ 
stantly in the Bath would prove still more beneficial to him» 
Since then he has been from eight to ten hours daily employed 
actively in his duties. He assures me that he seldom coughs 
when in the Bath, and less at night than he did previously ; 
that his ** chest feels quite easy,” and that his appetite and 
strength are improved, but that he feels a good deal fatigued 
at night from the labour. He takes the cold douche daily, and 
very often more than once. What is most remarkable is, that 
his weight has increased six pounds since he has been constantly 
in the Bath, Physical signs show that the cavity in the left 
lung has become drier; no moist sounds can be heard except 
on coughing, and the same is true of the crepitation at the 
right apex. 

Remarks , — ^This patient has been subjected to the 
Bath treatment exactly two years. I have found ttat 
when he does not drink, he loses by perspiration two 
pounds in weight in the course of an ordinary bath. 
From the commencement up to September 26th he had 
taken not less than 170 baths. At the rate mentioned, 
that would give a total loss of 340 pounds from this 
source. Add to this four pounds a day loss (a moderate 
estimate) during forty-six days that he has been con- 
stantly in the bath, making 184 pounds, and the total 
loss of forced perspiration from both sources will be 
524 pounds. This is more than four times the highest 
obsefved weight of his body — 126 pounds. Some idea 
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may be gained from these figures of the activity of the 
treatment.* As to the result, it is, of course, admitted 
that the disease, which from the physical signs seemed 
arrested at first, afterwards advanced. On the other 
hand, when the Baths were omitted for several weeks, 
the bad symptoms returned, and were to all appearance 
removed by resuming them. Again, when his general 
health and weight had fallen off so considerably, a 
prolonged and daily exposure to the Bath was followed 
by a great improvement in both, and there is reason to 
hope it will be long maintained. 

In testing a new remedy, it is desirable th^t the 
diseases against which it is employed should be well 
developed. If the action of the remedy is favourable, 
it may reasonably be supposed that it would be still 
more efficacious in the earlier stages of the same disease. 

The following is a case of phthisis in its first stage 
tr^ted by the Bath : — 

Feb. 3rd, 1862. — H. W , aged twenty-seven, is an omni- 
bus conductor, but was a butcher until twelve months ago. Is 
married, and of steady habits. His parents are living. A 
brother of his father died of phthisis. He has been out of 
health about thirteen months ; has lost flesh and strength ; had 
some cough with expectoration ; and has had slight hsemoptysis 
at intervals for some months, marked dyspnoea, and slight 
night-sweats. Says he has at present no cough or expectora- 

^ “ It may be laid down, I think, as a general rule, that large 
evacuations by sweating may be employed more freely, and 
with less disadvantage to patients, than by any other secretion.*’ 
— Todd’s Clinical Lectures, 1860, p. 409. ♦ 
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tion, and that the dyspnoea is less troublesome. Physical 
signs j Well-marked dulness on percussion in the right infra- 
clavicular region; deficiency of expansion, and roughness of 
respiration. 

ile has taken cod-liver oil and quinine for about six months 
with advantage ; and in December last he took, by my advice, 
three Turkish Baths, which seemed beneficial. Circumstances 
prevented his resuming them until the 15th January, since 
which time he has liad seven baths. 

May 3rd. — Every bad symptom has disappeared. Re has 
taken no medicine for several weeks, but has had two baths a 
week, with some interruptions, since the last note was made. 
Except when ho takes baths, he works fourteen hours and a 
half daily. 

Nov. 13th, 1863. — Has taken the baths ever since at intervals 
of about a fortnight. He is constantly employed at his busi- 
ness, and is free from pulmonary symptoms. On carefully 
examining his chest, 1 could not detect any physical signs, 
except a slight roughness of respiration at the right apex. 

After much careful and prolonged observation of 
these cases, the evidence that the Bath treatment proved 
beneficial is to myself conclusive. I have been anxious 
that every source of error should be eliminated as far 
as possible, and, at the risk of being tedious, any cir- 
cumstances that seemed to have relation to tlie improved 
health of the patients, such as going into the country, 
curtailment of hours of work, &c., have been carefully 
noted. I am well aware that the statements of patients 
who are subjected to any new treatment are not to be 
hastily accepted. There is a tendency on their parts to 
believe that they are deriving benefit, and if the mind 
of the physician is itself biassed in favour of a remedy. 
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the conditions for erroneous conclusions are complete. 
But even if I had not steadily held this danger in view, 
the length of time during which the patients were 
under observation must have corrected fallacies. As 
soon as it was plain that the Bath treatment could be 
safely substituted for internal remedies, all medicines 
were omitted in order to give the Bath a more perfect 
trial. 

It will be convenient to consider the effects of treat- 
ment in the foregoing cases relative to the prominent 
symptoms of phthisis under separate heads. 

Cough. — The patients who suffered from this asserted 
that the Bath had a decidedly beneficial effect. 

Dyspnoea . — There was marked improvement of this 
symptom in all the cases. J. C especially com- 

plained of a long-standing dyspnoea when he com- 
menced the Baths, and he attributed his power of 
increased exertion as much to ‘^better breath’’ as to 
greater strength. The diminution of dy8pna3a is very 
suggestive, 

Rmmoptysis . — It might be supposed that spitting of 
blood would be induced, where the predisposition to it 
existed, by the stimulating effects of a high degree of 
heat. On reflection this seemed to me improbable, as, 
notwithstanding acceleration of pulse, the stimulating 
action is mainly exerted on the surface of the body. 
The superficial circulation being thereby promoted, 
blood is diverted from the internal organs. The re- 
sult proved that any apprehension was unnecessary. 
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J. C who suflfered so much from hasmoptysis, never 

had the least return of it while using the Bath ; and 

H. W , who had it in a milder degree, continued to 

take the Bath during its . occurrence, not only without 
injury, but with apparent advantage. 

Night perspirations. — The direct action of the Bath has 
been more strongly shown in removing night-sweats than in 
any other symptom. As already stated, this was ex- 
pected on rational grounds. In several other cases I 
have recommended the Ilot-air Bath for this distressing 
symptom. A patient who had been drenched by night 
perspirations told me recently, that after having taken 
a bath which I advised for him he had no return of 
them, and several days had then elapsed. 

Debility and loss of weight. — A strong impression 
prevails t]j|Lt the Bath weakens the body ; and it is not 
uncommonly asserted by healthy people, whose expe- 
rience is confined to a single trial, that they did not 
recover from its eftects for several days. One of the 
following alternatives must therefore be accepted: a 
mistake must be made, from prejudice or other causes, 
by those who in health declare the Bath to be weaken- 
ing ; or else the Turkish Bath is peculiarly adapted for 
the consumptive. As debility is a leading symptom in 
phthisis, patients suftering from the disease would be 
much more sensitive of anything having a weakening 
tendenejT^ than those in health could possibly be. Now, 
not only in the cases detailed, but in several other 
instances which came under my notice, the Bath' #ag 
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from the first pronounced by the patients to be comfort- 
ing and sustaining.^ As far as all outward appearance 
was concerned, that was really the case. To myself it 
is plain that, if not benefickl, positively bad efiects 
must soon have been discovered. It is impossible to 
suppose that patients in whom vitality was so much 
impaired could endure the abstraction of from two to 
four pounds f of sweat twice or three times each week, 
unless these apparent losses were in reality a gain ; 
that gain was evidenced by increased strength and 
weight of body, and improved general health. The 

remarkable increase of weight in the case of II. W 

may be compared with the happiest results of the same 
kind from taking cod- liver oil. 

One remarkable change of opinion has resulted from 
the introduction of the Turkish Bath. Kcsl^five years 
ago it was generally supposed that to pass while in a 
state of profuse perspiration into water the temperature 
of the air in winter, must be injurious, or even highly 
dangerous. The dread of the contact of cold water to 
the heated skin was sometimes carried to a ludicrous 
extent. I well remember, when a schoolboy, having 
been taken to bathe with other boys, and, if heated by 

* It is admitted that in exceptional cases tlie l)atli, when 
taken for the first time, or else at rare intervals, causes tem- 
porary debility, drowsiness, or headache ; but these effects are 
soon dispelled by repetition. Sea-batbin^x, as is well known, 
frequently induces the same results in those unaccustomed 
to it. 

t4 As proved by accurate weighing before and after the bath. 
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exercise, being compelled to wait in a state of semi- 
nudity until the point of regulation coolness was 
attained before entering the water. This refrigeration 
was, of course, the best possible foundation for bad 
results from bathing. It remained, however, for the 
Eastern Bath to prove that the most profuse perspira- 
tion may be suddenly checked, not only without risk, 
but with positive advantage. 

Now, it seemed to me that since my phthisical 
patients endured the influence of heat as well, if not 
better, than the healthy, they would equally resist any 
bad consequences from cold. At first I togk the pre- 
caution of being present, so as to watch the result of, 
the new experiment. That result exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations. The patients declared the im- 
mediate effects to be agreeable, and no subsequent 
catarrhal or inflammatory affection could ever be attri- 
buted to the practice. Not only was this the case, but 
they became much less liable to catch cold than pre- 
viously. This is a very encouraging effect of the bath ; 
for, as is well known, intercurrent attacks of bronchitis 
and pleuro-pneumonia from changes of weather are 
common complications of phthisis, and too often preci- 
pitate the fatal event. Nothing is more important for 
the phthisical patient than that he should be as much 
in the open air as possible. His hope lies in living as 
hardy a life as his condition admits of. In selection 
of climate for the invalid, temperature has been far too 
much regarded. A dry, bracing, winter climate is to 
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be preferred to one which is relaxing. The absence 
of rain and harsh winds is* mainly to be considered. 
According to my experience, then, the hot-air bath and 
cold plunge in a great measure supply the deficiencies 
of climate by rendering patients more tolerant of our 
own changeable seasons. 

The remarkable modifications which the physical 
signs underwent in two of the cases require some com- 
ment. The well-proved disappearance of crepitation in 

the case of J. C was, to say the least, a matter of 

the rarest occurrence ; and the state of the lung under 
post-mortem examination went to show that it must 
have undergone a favourable change. In the case of 
H. ^ ^ crepitation disappeared and returned, as if 
the vital power, aided by treatment, had gained an 
unsustained mastery over the disease. 

I admit that the number of cases is insufficient 
to warrant the inference that the bath treatment 
arrests the depositions of tubercle, or causes tubercle 
already deposited to pass from an active to a passive 
and less injurious condition. Its good effects are, of 
course, to be looked for with most confidence in the 
first stage of phthisis, before breaking up of the lung 

structure has occuiTed ; and the case of H. W is 

highly encouraging. There is enough to make us 
hopeful of further success in future trials of a remedy, 
which has the great advantage of being agreeable to 
the sensations, and refreshing to the mind as well as to 
the body of the patient. In a disease which condemns 
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so many to prolonged suffering and death, and in which 
we have been powerless to save, a treatment cannot fail 
to be welcome which as an agent of cure promises so 
well, and which has been at least proved greatly to 
alleviate suffering. 

If it, unfortunately, fell to my lot to be affected by 
phthisis, I should give the hot-air bath the fullest trial. 



DR. THUDICHUM ON THE CONTENTS OF PER- 
SPIRATION AS DISCHARGING THE MATTER 
OF DISEASE. 

December 26th, 1860. 

My deab Sie, — The secretions of the human skin may be 
divided into volatile and solid. For the sake of convenience, 
we include the water that divides the solids with the volatile 
portion, though it is not always entirely so. 

The volatile ingredients are — 1. Carbonic acid ; 2. Water ; 
3. Some volatile acid, not yet accurately determined. 

The fixed contents are — 1. Urea; 2. Chloride of sodium; 
3. Fatty matter; 4. Earthy salts of some fatty acids ; 5. Small 
quantities of some other alkaline salts. Phosphates and sul- 
phates, always present in any other secretion, I have never 
found in sweat. 

When the contents^f perspiration are so arranged as to give 
the first place to the greater quantity, they take the following 
order: — Water, carbonic acid, chloride of sodium, urea, and 
other ingredients. The presence of water and carbonic acid 
constitutes the analogy of perspiration with the excretion of the 
lungs ; the presence of urea and chloride of sodium with that 
of the kidneys. While the excretions of the skin are analogous 
to some extent to those of the lungs and kidneys, they are not 
entirely so, and cannot be substituted for the others ; for the 
kidneys are alone empowered to remove phosphates and sul- 
phates and acid from the blood, together with colouring matter : 
it is a privilege of the skin to remove volatile acid ; the lungs 
are restricted to carbonic acid and water. 

The dignity of the skin as an excreting organ becomes more 
apparent from a study of the quantities of matter discharged 
by the several organs ; for while the lungs in twenty -four hours 
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dischiirge fifteen ounces of volatile matter, the skin discharges 
'thirty ounces j so that two-thirds of all volatile excretions pass 
by the skill. An almost equal weight of water leaves the body 
through the kidneys, charged with matter peculiar to that 
secretion, particularly urea and chloride of sodium. But a 
very small amount of carbonic acid leaves by the kidneys. 

The lungs discharge^ the products of combustion, of warmth, 
producing food ; the lungs discharge the final products of the 
same, together with some mineral food, and the results of food, 
producing motion (muscle albumen). The kidneys discharge 
the products of albuminous food (sometimes called plastic, 
muscle-forming) in the form of urea and mineral salts, of several 
of which they are the sole channel of exit. 

Considering that the bulk of the sweat glands in the aggre- 
gate amount to two-thirds of that of both kidneys, the quanti- 
tative importance of the solids excreted by the skin cannot be 
doubted. 

If the evaporation prevents the sweat from collecting on the 
surface of the skin, the solids are deposited iu a crystalline 
form round the mouth of the sweat gland. The urea then soon 
decomposes, producing carbonate of ammonia, which combines 
with volatile acid. Such ammonia salts constitute the smelling 
elements of sweat, viz., the most repugnant one. Healthy, 
fresh sweat from a clear skin has a most agreeal^e odour, or 
none at all. 

Suppression of the action of the skin becomes fatal by the 
accumulation in the body of carbonic acid ; the lungs cannot 
do the oifice of the skin because they are too small, because 
they are only intended to ventilate the blood, and to inhale 
oxygen, their principal function, and not the tissues, which are 
so distant and ill-connected with the lungs. The ventilation of 
the bulk of tissue, cellular and muscular, is the duty of the skin. 

Suppression of the function of the kidneys becomes fatal by 
occasioning the retention, as poison in the blood, of urea, and 
those matters which the kidneys alone can excrete. But in 
cholera and other diseases the skin secretes a fluid which con- 
tains enofmoiAs qumtitieM of urea. Thus life is prolonged and 
saved. 
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In kidney diseases, chronic or acute, the hath will cause the 
skin to do extra duty, and prolong or save life. In all pul- 
monary diseases, the body need not succumb to rftention of 
carbonic acid. Cholera in the algid stage need not any longer 
be fatal. Typhus and yello^ fever may be turned in acme, 
now we have the means of controlling those of their symptoms 
or features which made them so fatal. • 

Cancer offers some remarkable features. I found cancer 
juice to be full of chloride of sodium. The bodies of cancerous 
persons contain an excess of this salt. Whatever the relation, 
cancer and excess of salt coincide. Is the kidney unable to 
rid itself of salt because the skin retains its portion P • Is cancer 
of the stomach so common because this organ, surrounded in 
and outside with chloride, cannot escape its irritating influence P 
The cancerous tumours offer features only found in vegetables ; 
alone, of all tissues of animals, it drains a juice when heated. 
Here are questions pregnant with results- when investigated- 
Under any circumstances, the bath will remove conditions 
accompanying,’ favouring, or perhaps producing that awful 
disease, cancer. The bath will rid the body of excess of 
chloride of sodium in the tissues. 

The effects of the bath upon the nerves must be wonderful. 
But these I do not touch. It was my intention only to sketch 
the humeral effects, as it were. The specific vital electrical 
effects must be legion, and equal in importance with the 
material or ponderable. The bath is an engine for the pro- 
duction and maintenance of health ; and I would express my 
eonviction that I consider it to be such, and do not desire to 
limit it to the destiny of a medical instrument. It is for the 
benefit of all men ; the sick, however, will have a large share 
of its blessings. 

I have read “The Pillars of Hercules" with a pleasure 
which no book has given me before. You have done justice to 
our silly self-love and ignorant complacency. Many thanks 
for all the good I have derived from it for my part. 

I am, yours truly, 

J. L. W. Thudichxtm, M.D. 


H. Urquhart, &c. 



CANCER, LEPROSY, HYDROPHOBIA, AND 
APOPLEXY. 

Such experience as the British public has as yet had 
of the curative effects of the bath is confined to chronic 
disorders, or at all events to the acute stages of dis- 
orders with which we are familiar in a chronic state ; 
that is to say, to gout, rheumatism, colds, stiffiiess of 
joints, sciatica, neuralgia, and the like. 

My experience of it began in cases of acute and 
rapid malady, and these when^ already beyond the 
reach of all medical aid. Consequently my appre- 
ciation of it is in reference to the grand and trium- 
phant march of febrile action as displayed in those 
maladies which suddenly overpower the individual, 
and which devastate communities — namely, fever in 
all its forms, intermittent, remittent, putrid, scarlet, 
typhus, the plague, the cholera, and yellow fever. 

When these ideas came to be sufficiently settled for 
me to open the subject to others, I found no one pre- 
pared to admit so much as the possibility of having of 
himself recourse to such means in an acute malady — 
in all such cases being imder his medical man ; and at 
the time I refer to there was no medical man who did 
not treat the bath as empiricism. 
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I was thus thrown back on the necessity of pre- 
senting the matter theoretically, and with reference 
rather to chronic than acute diseases. It appeared to 
me thatf if I could challenge the faculty in reference 
to some particular disorders of a hopeless character, 
and which might on that very account afford the oppor- 
tunity of submitting patients to the test of experiment, 
I should, if successful, be able to carry conclusions in 
reference to acute disorders. So it was that I selected 
three maladies, which were cancer, leprosy, and hydro- 
phobia, to which I subsequently added a fourth — 
apoplexy. 

In regard to the two first, I have succeeded in ob- 
taining something like an experiment. As to hydro- 
phobia, two cases of successful treatment have since 
been reported on as having occurred in France. As 
to the fourth, although no fit of apoplexy has been 
brought into the bath, to be there directly dealt with, 
still its efficiency in allaying the tendency of blood to 
the head must establish reasonable d priori grounds for 
the conclusion I have stated. 

I have selected these four maladies as tests, because 
so dissimilar that if an agent can be found capable of 
successfully dealing with them in common, this con- 
clusion cannot fail to be established — that by extreme 
alternations of heat and cold, you place that body in a 
condition favourable to the developing of its own re- 
sources in the combating of disease. This is all I con- 
tend for in reference to the bath. But it covers every 
case of disorder, whether as merely impairing health, 
or as bringing death from unnatural causes. 
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I would offer this analogy. 

A hospital containing a thousand beds, including 
every variety of human ailment, is restricted in its 
ventilation, in consequence of the ideas and the habits 
of * the country in which it is erected, which lead them 
either to exclude atmospheric air without thought, or 
to do so by maxim. A peasant, ignorant and indoctus, 
comes from a far land, and says to the learned patho- 
logists attending at the bed-sides, ‘‘ Your diagnosis is 
folly, your science i^ empiricism, your drugs are useless. 
I will cure for you your patients, or rather I will let 
them live, if only you will let me throw the windows 
open or break the glass if they have no hinges.’^ 

The physician would exclaim, ** What ! Treat cancer 
and dropsy, treat scarlet fever, treat consumption by 
one and the same remedy ! This is empiricism. Do 
you come here to kill our patients if you fail, and to 
take the bread out of our mouths if you succeed ?'* 
Cancer is a* disorder which afforded little chance 
of making the experiment ; being either in an 
incipient or an advanced state, so as in the first to 
preclude the trial of a new remedy by the hope of 
relief from the old ; and, in the second, being beyond 
the reach of recovery by any means. 

The proposal in such a case of a new remedy was, 
moreover, obnoxious to strong and obvious objection# 
so long as the discussion revolved within the theoretic 
circle, because of the numerous specific treatments 
which had arisen among the faculty itself during 
recent periods, aU of which had proved illusory, and 
had .been, in consequence, abandoned. 
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Next came the difficulty of determining true cancer. 
This, indeed, is an objection in terms only ; as it little 
matters to the patient what the name may be which is 
given to a disorder ; and as the remedy now proposed 
is a general, not a specific one, the chances of success 
i^re at least as great in the ninety-nine cases of supposed 
cancer as in the one case of real cancer. 

When, then, a case of undoubted cancer presented 
itself, in which, after an operation the nucleus had 
been again re-formed, I conceived. I had obtained the 
occasion so long desired. 

On seeing the patient, I at once determined that 
these means in themselves must utterly fail, unless at 
the same time the patient could be aroused out of her 
condition of nervous atrophy, and so constrained to 
abandon habits of self-indulgence bearing upon the 
quality of her food and drink, the frequency of its 
repetition, and the listlessness which hopelessness had 
superinduced in regard to every effort, ’mental or cor- 
poreal. How far I was successful in the means em- 
ployed to this end, the subjoined correspondence will 
show. 

Cancer, alike individual and hereditary, alternates 
with consumption and scrofula and their cognates, indi- 
cating a common origin. These cognates are unques- 
tionably resolvable by the same process as that liere 
applied to cancer. 

Cancer is unknown in countries wdiere the bath is in 
use, as also in countries where, the bath being un- 
known, the temperature is such that excretion by per- 
spiration is active. It is, therefore, to be inferred that 
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cancer owes its origin, like consumption, scrofula, &c., 
to the habits of Modern Europe ; that is to say, to the 
enclosing of the body in warm and close-fitting vest- 
ments, to the exclusion of air from the apartments, to 
the over-supply of food, and to the frequency of the 
efforts called for from the stomach for the purpose of 
digestion. 

This view is further confirmed by the chemical 
analysis of the cancerous matter, which consists, first, 
of a substance analogous to vegetable pulp, and closely 
resembling the matter of poach ; secondly, of common 
kitchen salt, substances in themselves destitute of any 
noxious qualities, and therefore presenting no visible 
diSiculty of absorption, so that by the presence of ex- 
ternal heat the absorbents are brought actively into 
play. , 

At the time of this experiment I was not in possession 
of radiating heat. 


CASE OF CANCER. 

CORRESPOlSi DENCE. 

llickmansworth, August 9tli, 1861. 

Dea-E Sir, — It is now more tlum four months since you 
accompanied me to Rickmans worth, in order that I might 
avail myself of Mr. TTrquhart’s generous and kind permission 
of daily admission to his bath; and" believe me it is with the 
deepest feelings of gratitude and thankfulness to him, and 
likewise to yourself, to whom I am indebted for the introduc* 
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tion, that I now can bear testimony to the mrahiaMe benefits 
1 bare deriyed frpm its nse. 

For upwards of twenty years I have been extremely delicate, 
but it is only within the last ten or twelve that my complaints 
assumed a serious character; at one time regarded as oon« 
sumptive — a disease prevalent in my family; then appeared 
tumours, considered by many medical men to be of a cancerous 
nature. From these severe illnesses, however, 1 rallied ; and 
it was not until about a year and a half ago that, in conse- 
quence of a severe blow received on my breast, decided cancer 
appeared ; and so rapidly did disease manifest itself, that in 
less than three months from the time of the accident an opera- 
tion was performed, being pronounced as absolutely necessary. 
After a tedious recovery, I was for a time perfectly free of 
pain ; but within a very short period my sufferings returned, 
and increased during the past winter. 1 became (at and puffy, 
without strength in proportion. I could not even walk a mile, 
or take the least exertion without cold and clammy perspira- 
tions ; and what little strength I had was rather the effect of 
stimulants thin natural. My nights were feverish and sleep- 
less, and the pain in my breast and arm so acute as to awaken 
me with a start when sleep did overtake me. When not out, 
I was always reclining on the sofa. I was nervous and hys- 
terical ; and, in fact, my every energy seemed dormant, although 
not, perhaps, actually in low spirits. I had followed the pre- 
scriptions given me, but they neither relieved pain nor reduced 
the disease. It was then my friends urged me to leave Jersey, 
where I was residing. On reaching London, I consulted the 
surgeon, who had performed the operation, and likewise seen 
me last September, lie pronounced the disease not only to 
Wve returned, but to have made certain and mre progress, 
although not rapid, in the six months ; and he candidly told 
me that, excepting to try some means to alleviate the pain, he 
could do nothing more for me. This brings me to the time of 
your seeing me, and by the imited opinion of Mr. Urquhart 
and Dr. Thudichum, I was placed on an entirely new system, 
both as regarded the taking the bath, and a total change of 
diet. As regards the former, I may say that for the^«^ month 



treatment S|emed seirere ; imd so great waf v^e pf^tration 
I experienced on my return from tte Wli» t^t mj sp^nta 
(Sank; and I was urged by many friends to give up a treat- 
ment wbick they expected would sborten^ not prolong my 
days; but I bad passed my solemn word, not only to Mr» 
Urqubart and the doctor, but to my brother# that, whateveiT 
I might feel or suder, I would not give in or relax one iota^ 
unless pronounced by them a failure* And now I can indeed 
rejoice that I drmly refused to yield to their solicitations, as 
from that period up to the present time I have gradually and 
steadily progressed towards health and strength; and J am 
now assured by Dr. Thudichum that the disease is perfectly 
arrested, and that there no longer is external evidence of its 
existence, the swelling and hardness having greatly diminished* 
In order, however, to confirm my general health, so recently 
restored, he advises me to continue the bath for some time 
longer ; and I am both willing and anxious to persevere. I can 
now take a good long walk, seldom lie down through the day, 
rise earlier, retire later, rest better and much more calmly ; 
and if pain is not yet altogether gone, it is greatly diminished, 
and not constant. Instead of feeling listless, inert, and in- 
capable of thought or action, I can now employ myself 
throughout the day ; and, in fact, I feel the greatest change, 
both physically and mentally. At first the bath seemed to 
exhaust, but now I come out feeling stronger than when I go 
in, the more so if the temperature be high. If at 13Q® and 
upwards, and the alcove high in proportion, say 200® and above, 
1 experience the most benefit ; in fact, it is a brisk heat, and 
the sudden alternations from the hot room to the cold, that 
seems to be of the greatest benefit to me ; and provided I am 
well heated before I use it, I experience the greatest comfort 
from the free use of cold water thrown over my head, &c. ; 
but if the temperature of the bath be low — that is under ISO®, 
and downwards, I feel the shock of the cold water, and almost 
shiver. In the first instance, it invigorates my. whole frame; 
in the second, I feel a degree of languor when I leave the faath« 
When I came, my right arm was much swollen, and con- 
siderably thicker than the other* By measurement every ten 
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days 0 r iOi 1 gradually ifooaad it dammisiuiig} fad by tba Ist of 
Jwe tliore was a vary tdding diffmace between it and the 
other arm* Sinoe then there has been no dbnge« By ^e 
adyiee of Mr. IFztqtaliart, I hare batbed it iii|^ and moraiag 
in water as hot aa I can bear it» plunging it alternately into ^ 
hot and cold water. At first there loae m perepitaU&n 
fa theet arm. Now, with the exception of a narrow stripe at 
the back, it perspires freely. I think this statement would be 
incomplete were 1 not to say something respecting the change 
of diet. Haring preyionsly lived Mly and fireely, taking food 
often, and of the most solid kind, with wine and aie, X found 
the change to a milk and vegetable diet, with only two meals 
in the day, so trying during the first month, that it became 
necessary to allow me a little meat and a glass of wine«occa- 
aionally when low and hysterical. At first I loathed the milk, 
and felt sick after taking it; and in the evening a species of 
aguish, cold shivering came on; but this last symptom has 
quite disappeared, and gradually I have ceased to care either 
for meat or stimulant, and am now taking the diet originally 
prescribed. In b morning I take sour milk instead of sweet ; 
and this I not only relish, but it does not in the least naa> 
seate me. Many might have thought I would be starved, 
but here I am, at the end of four months only, walking about 
as those in health, active and vigorous. Bven two months 
ago, when I visited London, those friends who had seen me 
previously to my coming here were perfectly astonished at my 
improved appearance, and particularly at the clearness of my 
complexion, and the brightness of my eyes. I think I can add 
nothing more but to reiterate my grateful thanks to yon and 
Mr. IJrquhart for having placed in my power a means of cure 
so simple, pleasant, and efficacious, and of having recalled me, 
as it w^e, from the brink of the grave to the enjoyment of 
life. 

Believe me, Ac., 

Aonxs Bobbbtsok. 

P.S.^I may as well mention that for the first month I felt 
attendance on the bath as irksome, and only a duty ; now I ex- 
perience all the pleasurable sensations described by so many. 
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AnfSitSKHk. 

la th» hmy of tbe moment I oiaitted two oi* ^mbo 
m mj lettor, wMch I think it would be desireble to odd Bf 0 
sort of postsmipt^ vis.« that when in the both, Mr/tTrqahiixt 
fo^mmeaded me to drink milk instead of water, a ehaage 
which 1 have found beneficial as well as agreeable. Another 
irexj great change which 1 hare made is in the clothing I wear. 
When I first came to Eickmansworth it was of the warmest 
description, and I wore much flannel. This 1 hare entirely 
removed, and my dress is now of the thinnest material, and as 
little of it as possible. Again, in allusion to my improvedisleep 
and nights* rest, 1 did not mention that I attribute this im« 
provement in no small degree to my now keeping my bed-room 
window wide open all night, and having only a thin covering 
on my bed. Besides this, I sit in the morning and evening 
with but a light dress on, in my room with either a thorough 
draught, or as much air as possible, with perfect impunity $ 
and 1 am certain that the habit is conducive to health. There 
are other two circumstances which X may add as a summing- 
up and proof of the renewed vigour of my health. In the 
letter I mentioned having become very fat and pufiTy durinf|^ 
the past winter. Since taking the bath, although not really 
thinner^ I have entirely lost that puffiness and feeling of 
swelling and breathlessness. The^ second is, that my hair, 
previously short and thin, has grown longer, and become much 
thicker since I came here. I think now I have mentioned all 
in my case that can bq^iseful to others. 


Eickmansworth, August 2Bth, 1861. 

Dbjji Sib, — I feel that my letter to Mr. would be in- 

complete, as far as you are concerned, were I not to mention 
an additional circumstance, to which I attribute much of my 
recovery, and for which I must ever entertain the deepest 
feelings of gratitude towards you individually. 1 allude to the 
eflects produced on me by what you said on the first day 
my coming to Elverside, and the advice you gave me then, 
and on subsequent occasions. At4the momeiit I ooii|id^red 
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lOpiiiioiiiL exr^eous, and eran felt iiitrt and ditposed to 
resent it ; blit yonr words led sne to ^dect and examine 
into lay previous state of mind; and if, firH, as I am 
ashamed to eonfess^my compliance with l^e presonbed. rules, 
proceeded firam piqued pride, and the determination to prove 
to you that I was not void of energy, these feelings soon 
gave place to a more healthy mentt|^ condition; and reason 
and principle induenced me from tiiat time. These reflections 
likewise led to the discovery, that what I had believed to he 
resignation to the will of Heaven was little else than an apa* 
thetic indifPerence arising, perhaps, from the belief that it was 
useless to try any further remedies for my disease. 

It is, yot/, therefore, that I must regard as the chief means 
of my restoration to health and vigours for I am convinced 
that, had you not roused my dormant energies, and shown me 
my real state, that in all probability, by a continuance of self- 
indulgence, the good effects of the bath would have been of 
little avail. 

Believe me, &c., Aones Eobbetson. 

D. TJrquhart, Esq. 


Biverside, August 31st, 1861. 

Dear Madam, —your letter has afforded me a gratification 
of no ordinary kind, the occasion having been one of the few 
great and painful efforts which I have made in my life. You 
know how’ few the moments were between my placing my eyes 
on you and the commencement of tA endeavour. In that 
interval, however, my mind had been made up that your chance 
of life depended on the chance of my success in wrenching 
yonr spirit. . Mad I failed, besides that failure in itself, you 
would have preserved against me to your dying day an un- 
quenchable hate, so that I should have left you worse every 
way than I found you. You may, therefore, now judge of the 
gratification you have enabled me to experience, to which is 
added the agreeable surprise that you have yourself followed 
the operation. 

Believe me, &c., D. TTequhaet. 

Miss' Brobertsou. 
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65, Soui^ Aadley,*atre^t« Londtito* 

October 1, 3;06L 

‘ Mt DBiB Mibb Eobeetsok, — ^When in March last you placed 
yourself under my care, you had suffered a relapse of the dis- 
order, for which a severe operation had been performed upon 
you only a twelvemonth before. In less than five nionths the 
new tumour had increased from the size of a pea to that of a 
cherry. You suffered severe pain, were encumbered with a 
swelling of the right arm, which made it almost useless, and 
the dii^rder of the blood, of which the tumours are but a local* 
expression* had reduced you to such a state of weakness that 
you could not walk a distance of one mile. Your mind, more- 
over, was in a condition of hopeless indifference, which made 
you very unhappy. 

A persistent use of the Turkish bath, and the adoption of a 
peculiar specially adapted diet, have now, after seven months, 
effected such a change in yoUr condition, that the dyserusia of 
the blood has ceased to produce the amount of morbid material 
which is necessary for the deposition of tumours. But not only 
has the progress of the local disease been thus arrested, but in 
addition, the relapse, which had attained the size of a cherry, 
could at my last examination, not be perceived any longer ; the 
tumor had evidently been dissolved, The arm had lost much of 
its size, and its surface had begun to share in the important 
function of the remaining part of the skin—perspiration. Pain 
had been mitigated* digestion had been restored. Strength and 
well-being had returned to you to such a degree that you could 
walk a distance of five miles, and felt called upon to give 
expression to your altered state of mind, in a letter to your 
benefactor, Mr. Urquhart. 

At this juncture the question arises, whether you Bhoul4 
continue Ihie use of the bath and of the diet, which have 
effected such remarkable results. Considering that you wer^ 
the subject of an experiment, that the experiment has been no 
far successful, but that it is not yet complete by any means, 
I think I am obliged to advise you most decidedly eon* 
tinue the present mode of treatment. Yor though your disorder 
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18 arrestedf and ita local czpreasion ditmnisEed, it is by no 
moans cored* The mjL of a relaipae is constantly threatening 
you, and you woidd jeopardiae your own safety, and the issue 
of the great erpedinent of which 1 wuit to mahe your ease a 
foundati<m, if you were now to return to old habits of liring. 

I am, &o,, 

J. L. W. Thudxchuh* 


This oase ended fatally, but not till after a long 
cessation of the means that had preyed efBsotual, and 
d* relapse into the habits that had been for a time 
amended. 


OASE OF LEPROSY. 

OOABESPONDSNCE. 

Burlington-street, Ashton^undeisLyne, 
June 12, I860. 

BasrOCTSi) Sib,— 1 wrote to you senne months since* staMug 
the disorder of my skin. I gave you a fhll detail of the eon« 
diiion I Was in, and you gave m6 some yery good adyioe. 1 
followed your instructions as well as I could. 

Kow, sir, I am happy to inform you that 1 am Well, and fteO 
item any scurf on my body. 

1 hare been in the Turkish baftt at Staleybridge 195 timesi 
and in one at Ashton, making a total of 207 baths. All who 
saw me before say they nerer saw such a sight 

I fUQS^ Ac., ISAiO StrXMBB. 

B. XJrqfuhart Bsq. 
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Barlington-streeti 

15tli Jiuie» ISdO. 

Eespisot»i) Sib,— I aAi toiry to infom you th«t jroiir original 
lu^ is misUid, rnd I cannot meet with it ; but I wilT try 
to. give you a detail of my oouditiou when first I wrote to you« 
There were mounds on my head like eggs. My neck was 
spotted with white scurf. My arms were covered with scurf 
from my shoulders down to my wrist* My back was like fishes* 
scales, and my belly very red. My thighs were nearly all of a 
scurf, and the calves of my legs very bad. Indeed, I was 
afflicted in every part of my body with this malady. It has 
been about seventeen or eighteen years in making this progress. 

You advised me to refrain from aU intoxicating drinks, and 
oofiee (if not tea). Also you wished me to live making an 
experiment of one month on miUc, which I tried to do. You 
desired me to refrain from animal food; so I did for some 
months* ^ 

1 had wet bandages on my arms, thighs, and legs, with oil 
silk over them, and renewed the bandages three times a day; 
also, that on my belly for some months, I had fresh bandages 
nearly every morning, and found the oftener I had dean ones 
on the better. 

1 am now without the wet bandages. I have continued die 
above process for nearly two years. Added to the above, % 
have had two dripping^ sheets every morning as soon as I have 
got out of bed, one warm and the other cold. 

AU last winter I had three Turkish baths per week, and con* 
tinned this practice tiU the beginning of tlds spring. After 
that I took two, and now I only take one* 

I have had many crises during this time. I have been so 
sore at these times that I could not bear to be touched* During 
this period I have had dropsy in my legs, but soon mended 
from that. Now I am guite free from any scurf on Wyt 
and can walk sa weU as ever. But before it was very paji^ 
for me to walk, and espeoidUy to go up steps* X genera% 
soaped down two or three times whUek the b|^ and 
the shower bath four csr five tim^ before I dressed* / 1 ivpi 
only once loujcging betwam the sheets. I dressed imkediak^^ 
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after oomisg oat df the bath, acad nerer took cold but once- I 
found my ora towels. 

The scurf lias come off me in suc}]^ large takes during the 
night that we have had to sweep the bedroom every morningt 
and a large quantity has come for a ' long time this way ^ 
Indeed, it has bristled like leaves. My duty to you. 

I am, respected Sir, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 

Isaac Sumnsb. 

P.S. — Have stopped in the Turkish bath two hours and one 
and a-half hours at one time. Tried to stop in as long as 1 
could. 


Eiverside, June 17th, 1860. 

Mt Bbab Sib, — I do not know if you are aware that in the 
course of last year leprosy breke out in Norway. I learnt the 
circumstance in Berlin. The Swedish Government having 
desired the attendance of a distinguished physician from that 
city to examine, treat, and endeavour to arrest the malady. 
Dr. Virchow was the physician selected, and, before his depar- 
ture, I earnestly entreated him to try the effect of the bath, 
which is in use in Norway, but failed to make any impression 
upon him. I mentioned to him that there had been a case in 
England, which I had not seen, but in respect to which 1 had 
been consulted. He inquired what the results of the treatment 
I proposed had been, but I could give him no answer. Since 
that period I had heard nothing of this case, and had dismissed 
it from my mind, supposing either that my advice had not been 
followed, or that it had been followed without benedcial results. 

1 have now received a communication from the patient 
announcing hia perfect restoration to health from a supposed 
incurable <Ms6rder hy which he had been afflicted for seventeen 
years. I eheloie two^etters, which cannot fail to be of interest 
to you. I much regret that my iirst letter of instructions has 
notbeen pr^mrved, but lean sum thra'tip in these words. 
Exposure of the body as far as practicable to air and to the 
mm. The total disuse of stimulants, of animal food, ind of 
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<&very aliment excepting milk. WkilBt taking tkebatk ift often, 
for as long a period of time, and as hot as he could endure it. 

In the Arabian Nights/’ (Lane’s translalaon), rol. 1, page 
75, you will find a curious incident of a similar eure,-^a tra- 
dition of the times, when Easterns knew the bath as acuratlye 
agent, which they hare now forgotten. 

Are we never to haye a talk on this subject P The talk when 
we have it must be here. London atmosphere kills conyersa* 
tion, and you must have a bath here before you can know what 
a bath is. 

I cannot conclude with one of our meaningless endings, but 
to you must say— Boman-like — “ Health and farewell.” 

D. Ubquhabt. 

To Erasmus Wilson, Esq. 


17, Henrietta-street, Cayendish-square, W., 
June 28, I860. 

My Dbab Sib, — All honour to the bath. I am not surprised 
to hear that a seventeen years* malady has been cured by it. 
It is a mighty power, easy of control, but needing control and 
judgment; certainly not fitting to be entrusted to everybody 
and anybody. You will soon learn the difierenoe between the 
physician and the quack ; you are the physician, and can esti- 
mate the m'ischievous propensities of the quack. Augustus 
said, that at thirty all men went physicians or fools.” Alack, 
how few physicians there be. The seventeen years* case is 
either one of chronic eczema, in other words, psoriasis, or 
lepra vulgaris, the common lepra of Europe. Both are curable 
complaints, but there is this difierence between them, viz., that 
the former being cured remains cured ; but the latter is certain 
to recur. So that supposing the latter to be the disease, we 
shall hear more of it by-and-by, or probably so. The old leprosy^ 
the elephantiasis of the Greeks, that stalked its hid^us way* 
from the shores of the Nile, through Syria, Greece, Italy, and 
France, to England ; then turned^ about, afid march^ north- 
ward, to Scotland and Scandinavia i that still lingered in ^ 
Hebrides, at the close of |he last century ; and has mdoo; 
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been rey^Iling in Korwaj, Sweden, Iceland, and tlie north of 
Buasia, ia a totally different disease, and, happily, never seen 
in this country now, except when imported. A capital treatise 
on this dreadful disease was published in Sweden in 184i8, and 
it was to suggest a treatment for it that Yirchow’s assistance 
was doubtless wanted. 1 fear that in consequence of the 
dreadful organic mischief existing in the ancient leprosy ; even 
the bath would fail. I have at present under my care a young 
girl suffering under this dreadful malady, and hop^essly 
doomed. 

May Gk>d send you health and wisdom. 

Ebasmus Wilson, O.B. 

David Urquhart, Esq. 


Biverside,* Bickmansworth, 

June 29th, 1860. 

MtDbab Sib, — ^Your letter has acutely revived in me a long 
and somewhat self-reproach, that of not having pursued leprosy 
in the East ; but this I can tell you, that the malady that is 
there held to be such, is perfectly distinct from elephantiasis, 
it is the same in the remote part of the East as in India. 

I have had leprosy in my mind as the beau idial of a neg* 
looted skin, and that will account for the peculiar interest 1 
took in a case within reach; conceiving it to be an extreme 
test of the means by which w^propose to purify the skin. 

In the East it is held to be incurable, but there it is not sub- 
jected to the action of the bath. In the ceremonial laws of the 
Jews, leprosy is not assumed to be incurable, but the contrary, 
as sacndcial ordinances are ordained ; but this is remarkable, 
that the means of cure are indicated in the disposal of the 
leper ; not shut up within walls, as practised now in the East, 
but sent forth into the wilderness, that is to say to be treated 
by means of the rays of the sun, the breath of heaven, the 
waters of the sky, and the alternations of heat and cold. 

You say nothing of the hoped-for enjoyment and instruction 
which my letter to you was intended to propose and expected 
to hasten. ^ 
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It the order of the hath ia to be re-institutedi ^oor grade 
muBt surely be Grand Cross. 

And believe me to be, 

Tonrs faitbfuUy, 

Djlvid Unc^nHiJBt. 

Erasmus Wilson, Esq. 


Up to tbe present time (June, 1864) nothing more 
has been heard of this case, so the cure wpuld appear to 
have been permanent. 


CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

I should not mind my own child being bitten by a mad dog, 
so certain am I that the bath would cure him. Some time 
since I asked a medical man to find me a case of hydrophobia, 
as 1 was convinced that that disorder must yield to the bath. He 
told me that my idea had been anticipated in the only known 
case of cure. A French physician, having been bitten a 
mad dog, and suffering &om the first symptoms of the disorder, 
knowing that medicine was of no avail, and thinking only how 
he could die most easily, had himself carried into a vapour 
bath, there to remain till death. He remained until life. He 
was carried out cured. — JD, TIrquhart at Cork, August, 1856. 

Case reported in Oalignanf e MeBsenger^ Oct 1863, 

Dr. Buisson has addressed the following communication to 
the Aheille Midieale : — 

A single vapour bath is suficien^ t^revent hydrophobia by 
eliminating the virus; nevertl]^le88, Tor the sake of greater 
security, I caused seven to be taken in as many days, at a tern*' 
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perature of from 42® to 48® Elaumur (127® to 140® Falirenlioit. 
Care should be taken to press the wound well while in the 
bath, in order to promote the expulsion* If the disorder has 
declared itself, I only prescribe a single bath, and leave the 
patient in it till the cure is effected, taking care to raise the 
temperature gradually. Hydrophobia may last three days. 
Experience has proved to me that the cure is certain on the 
first day of the outbreak ; on the second it is uncertain, and on 
the third impossible, from the difficulty and danger there 
would be in conveying the patient to the bath, and keeping 
him in. Who would wait for the third day, knowing my 
treatment? Hor should one wait for the outbreak ; it ought 
always to be prevented. Hydrophobia never breaks out before 
the seventh day, so that there is time to perform a long journey 
to obtain what is called a Eussian vapour bath. 


TENDENCY OF BLOOD TO THE HEAD AND 
EPILEPSY. 

It is generally supposed, and naturally enough I admit, 

THAT PEBS0N8 WHO HAVE A TEKUBNCY OF BLOOD TO THE HEAD 
WOULD EUH ©BEAT BISK IN TAKING THE BATH. I Suffer mUCh 

from a high temperature when dressed, being inconvenienced 
and oppressed by a hot day or hot room ; but I can and do 
stand in the hot room of a Turkish bath, without any incon- 
venience with the thermometer at 170®. 

Oct. Ist, 1862. J. Weils. 

I used this kind of bath as a remedy for fulness of blood in 
the head. I £nd not only relief at the time of taking the bath, 
but a permanent amelioration of the symptoms of determina- 
tion. The profuse perspiration on the forehead and hair takes 
away all sense of weight and heaviness consequent on a sur- 
charge of blood in the brain, and makes it circulate evenly 
throughout the frame. Hiis I can testify from experience. 

Nov. 16, 1861. John Cooke. 
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I write to corroborate my former statemeoit of Nov. 16^ 
1861, as to tbe efficacy of the Turkish bath as a remedy 
for fulness of blood in the head, from which many middle- 
aged persons of the learned professions are apt to suffer. 
I am still in the habit of taking the bath twice a week to* 
ensure a cool forehead. I am aware that an erroneous 
impression exists about the Turkish bath causing rushing 
of blood to the head and eyes, whereas my experience is 
that the warmth of the bath causes an even circulation, a 
circulation which is felt even before the heaviness affecting 
iiead and eyes begins to go off. 

Nov. 19, 1863. John Cooke. 

What is the chief danger in the various forms of Bright's 
disease of the kidneys ? Is it not non-elimination of urea P 

But it may be said that apoplexy is very common in this 
disease ; and the Turkish bath should not be used when there 
is a tendency to apoplexy. But what is the chief cause of the 
apoplexy here*? Is it not ursemia P And will not the skin, 
under the influence of heat, eliminate urea ; and thus, in pre- 
venting further toxaemia, if not removing that already present, 
prevent also the apoplexy which depends upon itP — ** Turkish 
Bath," by Dr. Cummins, M.D., Edinburgh. 
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Spfial Cases. 


SPECIAL CASES, 

' IMMTJliflTY FROM POISONS BY A HIGH 
TEMPERATURE IN COPPER MINES. 

Extracts from Eeports of Commissions, Session 1842. 

Diseases of the heart and great Tessels might, h priori, be 
expected to be of frequent occurrence under the above circum- 
stances (inhalation of carbonaceous and mineral particles). 
My own experience leads me to believe that they are rare, if 
we except such degrees of hypertrophy and dilatation as are 
usually fcund in those who have followed laborious occupations 
during a long series of years. Vascular disease is yery un- 
common. The unplethoric condition of the miner, and the 
verp free perspiration maintained during his labour, will serve 
to accoiint for his not being the subject of disease of the great 
organs of circulation to the extent which might have been 
anticipated. — (Dr. Barham, in Appendix to First Eeport.) 

One peculi^ feature attendant upon copper works is the 
devastating influence of the smoke they emit upon the vege- 
tation of 1ihe country around them, over which it appears to 
throw a species of poisonous deposit, at once destructive to the 
herbage and the animals which graze upon it ; and so great is 
its influence felt in the immediate neighbourhood of the works, 
that the verdure of the land is completely destroyed, and the 
most fertile meadows converted into sterile wastes, on which 
scarcely a trace of vegetation appears. 

Notwithstanding the deleterious eflects of the copper smoke 
upon vegetable and animal life, as above described, the inha- 
lation of it does not appear to operate prejudicially upon 
human health, as will be observed by the testimony of 
the workpeople and agents who reside around the works, 
and of the medical gentlemen in the neighbourhood, that 
those dwelling close to the works are generally the most 
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healthy. The doctor attends these people at one-third less 
per month than the colliers pay. Ilus statement is borne 
out by the evidence of Mr. W. P. Evans, the surgeon of the 
works, and of Gr. G, Brice, Esq., M.D., of Swansea, who has 
extensively practised in the immediate neighbourhood of copper 
works for the last fifteen years. 

I may observe that the heat endured by the furnace-men of 
copper works is, both in intensity and duration, fully equal 
to the scorching temperfiture experienced by the founders or 
puddlers of the iron works. 

I have seen the copperman skimming his furnace (a process 
of fifteen or twenty minutes’ duration), standing within six 
feet of its open door, exposed to the refiective heat of the large 
body of molten metal within, and the scum or slag which he 
was abstracting flowing in a stream of liquid fire at his feet — 
a position of elevated temperature which could not be ap- 
proached within many yards by unpractised persons. In this 
position I have seen him go through his laborious operation, 
stretching his heavy iron rabble or skimmer into the furnace, 
until the perspiration ran off his person like drops of rain, and 
the few clothes he wore became dripping wet ; and it is not, 
the men say, until this profuse perspiration appears, or, as 
they term it, they become ** wringing wet with sweat,” that 
they can easily bear the smarting influence of the fire. 

During these severe operations the men usually carry a 
towel on their shoulders to wipe the perspiration off their 
faces ; and as soon as the labour is over, they not unfrequently 
run to a jug of cold water, and drink off a pint or two with 
impunity— a practice which, to them, does not seem to be 
attended with any ill effects. — (Ileport of II. W. Jones on the 
Employment of Children in the Copper Works of Glamorgan- 
shire, p. 679.) 
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INGTJINAL HERNU. 

Oct. 22nd, 1862. 

While residing at Tripoli some years ago, I witnessed sn 
Arab mode of reducing inguinal hernia. The Arab doctor 
placed some lighted charcoal into a small iron shovel, and then 
kept inoving this about in a circulammanner over the seat of 
the tumour, at a short distance from it, and without touching 
any part of the patient^s person. The swelling seemed at first 
to increase a little ; a gurgling sound was then heard ; and, 
finally, the swelling disappeared entirely. 

E. D. Dickson, 

Physician to the British Embassy. 


CATARACT CURED WITHOUT AN 
OPERATION. 

Case communicated by Dr. Bryce. 

In the liionth of September, 1859, 1 had an attack of oph- 
thalmia, with severe inflammation in right eye, and was under 
Dr. Maemurdo as my medical attendant, who reduced the 
inflammation in about six weeks? and I was enabled to do 
without any further medical attendance till about August, 
1860, when it came on again ; and on applying to Dr. Mae- 
murdo, he told me I had cataract in both eyes, and he strongly 
advised me to undergo an operation on the left eye, and have 
it removed at once before I entirely lost my sight. At this 
time my sight was very bad. I arranged to undergo the 
operation, but was unable to fix the day ; and before I could 
do so, Mr. Barnes was taken seriously ill, which prevented my 
being able to leave business for the purpose. In December 
I was sufibring very acutely from rheumatism, and expressed 
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% wiali to Dr. Maomurdo to try the Torkisli batk, wkieli at 
first he objected to, but afterwards consented; and about the 
middle of December 1860, 1 took the first Turkish bath, and 
found so much benefit to my general health, that I have con- 
tii^ued it to the present time, more or less. On taking the 
first bath, 1 left ofi* all medical treatment ; and on calling, in 
July 1861, on Dr. Macmurdo, at his request, he was astonished 
to see the alteration in the eyes ; and instead of advising an 
operation, he advised the contrary, and to keep on as I was 
going, and allow no one to do anything to my eyes. My sight 
improved on first taking the baths, and has continued so to 
this time, except for a short time last summer, when I got a 
severe cold in the right eye ; but on applying to Dr. Macmurdo 
again, he got rid of that, but said nothing about the cataract. 


IMPEOVEMENT OF THE SIGHT. 

Extract from a Private Letter. 

He also said, ** My sight is a good deal afiected sometimes, 
and I- cannot see even with two pairs of spectacles. I then go 
off to the Turkish bath, and when I come home my eye-glass 
is quite sufficient for me, and 1 feel 1 could walk miles. I often 
go to the Turkish bath, for I feel that nothing but that will do 
for me when I require two pairs of spectacles.** 


DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS. 

From a London Practitioner. 

October 2nd, 1861. 

An old case of kidney disease comes to the bath daily ; and 
with the assistance of nitrous acid, exercise, milk diet and 
regimen, I have brought the albumen in the ^enal secretion 
down from forty to four grains per day. 

A colonel, retired, also a sufierer" from the kidney, with a 
most irregular heart, and martyred by neuralgia, had fi>r 

X 
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He was very troublesome, secreting things, &e. He was 
ordered to have the bath at 160° ; to omit the sedative mix- 
ture. He was so feeble that he could hardly stand. He had 
to be carried to the bath. The skin acted feebly ; pulse 70, on 
hirf return. 

May 21. — The bath was continued twice a week at 170°. 
The skin acted better. He was still very feeble. The oedema 
of the logs was less. His mind was no bettor ; he had delu- 
sions, and was incoherent. The albumen was less in quantity. 

June 17. — He was in everyway better. His conversation 
was more rational. He was gaining strength daily. He still 
entertained rather an exaggerated idea of his ability and 
strength, and had a propensity to secrete and collect trash as 
before. He was ordered to continue the bath twice a week, 
and to go to the* carpenter’s shop. The oedema of the legs was 
quite gone. His appetite was hearty. Albumen was slightly 
present only. 

October 5. — A steady improvement had taken place. There 
had been no trace of albumen for some weeks in the urine. 
He was convalescent. The mind was clear and rational. He 
worked steadily in the carpenter’s shop, and was allowed to go 
about the premises alone, satisfied with his position and care, 
and prospect of discharge. 

November 30. — Ho was discharged on trial for a month. 
During the month, he came to Hayward’s Heath to ask for a 
bath. I found him sound in mind and body, and working for 
the Brighton Railway Company, in their carriage factory, at 
thirty- three shillings a week. 

December 30. — He was discharged cured. ^ 

Remarks. — The therapeutic uses of the bath have yet to be 
studied. I believe them to be very great. Of its curative 
power in the early stage of phthisis I have had several 
examples, and I can confirm all that Dr. Leared reports of lU 
action in the early stage of that disease. I long to see the bath 
fairly tried in zymotic diseases. I believe, if used in sufficiently 
high temperatures (170®-200°), that the results will astonish ua 
all. If anything ever can cure hydrophobia, it will be the bath> 
at 200®, continued for many hours. 
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^ Yei, strange to saj, altkotigh three years hare elapsed since 
it was fairly and fuUy brought to the notice of the profession 
by Mr* Erasmus Wilson, and although the public are building 
baths, and using them eagerly and ignorantly, no London 
hospital has thought it worth while to add this potent agent to 
its armouiy. The Newcastle Inhrmary and the. Sussex and 
Devon Lunatic Asylums are the only hospitals in England (so 
far as I know) provided with a bath. 

In the Journal qf Mental Science for July 1861, 1 gave an 
account of the bath at Hayward’s Heath* In the same journal, 
for July 1862, I published some cases of melancholia (with 
refusal of food) successfully treated by the bath, and I have 
since then regularly used the bath in my practice at Hayward’s 
Heath. 

In the case above recorded, I have little doubt that the bath 
saved the patient’s life and restored him to reason. He 
steadily lost ground until he began Its use ; the delusions 
increased ; the bodily health gave way ; oedema of the limbs set 
in, and he was so weak that he had to be carried to the bath, 
and could hardly stand when he came up from it. In six weeks 
he was at work at his trade, and in six months he was discharged 
from the asylum sound in mind and body, and able to earn a 
comfortable living. This cure was t^ only possible result 
which I did not foresee. I thought hrst that the case was 
tending to permanent dementia ; then it looked as if general 
paresis of the insane would be the end ; then it seemed as if 
he were to die from dropsy and albuminuria. I cannot but 
think that the bath was the agent which rescued him from all 
ihe^ perils, and restored him to health of mind and body. 


SCAHLATINA. 

Brighton, March, 1864. 

I have been laid up with scarlatina, infected, no doubt, 
daring iny attendance at St. Mary’s Hall, where it haa 
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abounded. It is mj belief, and so proclaimed, that tbe 
severity of my attack was favourably induenoed--^in bed i^iree 
days only— by the skin^cleansing wbick you so kindly ejected 
for me immediately preceding my attack. 

Chablbs Bbtos. 


CHILD-BEAEING. 

A manufacturer’s daughter bad been married some few 
years, and was wishful to have a child to live. She had had 
several, but all never came to maturity. The father of this 
lady prevailed upon her to try the bath. She was then four 
months in the state of pregnancy. She took the bath twice 
a week up to a fortnight of her confinement. I should have 
stated that in the foraer cases of pregnancy she never was 
able to move about or do an 3 rthing ; but after she commenced 
using the bath she could assist in any household work she 
thought proper, and went through her confinement as well as 
it was possible any one could have done — the child a fine, 
healthy boy ; and at the three weeks’ end she came to enjoy her 
bath, quite lively, and spoke of the bath in great praise, such 
as I never heard any one before nor since. 

This occurred in Bradford, in 1858. 


HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL OOLOITR. 

A gentleman of the name of Booth, Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
who erected a small bath for his own and family’s use, whose 
hair had gone grey, **with the use of the bath for several 
weeks, twice and three times per week, restored it to its original 
colour/* This circumstance was ^communicated to me by thu 
gentleman himself, when I called upon him to look at his bath 
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in 1869. This was found out by the daughter at the dinner- 
table a day or two before he related the circumstance to me. 

John Thistlewhaite was afflicted for many years with scrofula 
all over the face, and the eyesight to such an extent he could 
scarcely see his way along the street without assistance. 
Being in humble circumstances, I brought his case before ihe 
committee ; and they granted him a free ticket for a quarter: 
He took the bath erery other day ; and after the second week 
he could see to read bills posted on the walls as he came along 
to the bath. He now enjoys good health, and is pretty good 
in his sight, so that he can follow his employment, the bath 
restoring him after every other means had failed. He had 
been under the Eye Infirmary in Manchester, Leeds, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; and other treatment, medical and non-medical, 
had been recommended to him. This case I had under my 
charge in Bradford. He is now living in Victoria-street, 
Manchester-road, and belongs to the Sick Club to which I 
belong I BO that I can testify to his case. 


AGUE. 

Worthing, December 3rd, 1863. 

I wish to give you an episode of yesterday in illustration of 
the benefit of the bath in a household. 

1 am liable to extreme and prolonged suffering from the 
cold easterly winds of this period. 

Yesterday I took a long walk. It was a cold, bleak evening, 
and the easterly wind was in my teeth. The well-known but 
iong-Sttspended pain came on in the region of the stomach ; 
and it was with difficulty I reached home at eight o'clock. 

I had an important letter to write for the post. My symp. 
toms of ague had declared themselves. An arm-chair wag 
wheeled before a blazing fire in the dining-room, and brandy 
and hot water ordered. Mrs. Urqnhart siud to me, You had 
better go for five minuteg into the bath, as you are, and so get 
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heated.” I did so. The fire had just been put on. The 
thermometer stood only at 140°. I laid down, feeling indis- 
posed, and unable to get up again, and disembarrassed myself 
gradually of my clothes. The heat rose rapidly: within a 
quarter of an hour it was up to 160°. I was in profuse perspi- 
raliion, and the pain had ceased. Within another quarter of 
an hour, the heat having risen to 180°, all sensation of suffering 
had disappeared, except a scorching of the mouth, as if the 
tongue was blistered. It took one hour more before I got rid 
of this ; in all, an hour and a half; and the heat at last rose 
up to 214°. Instead of the brandy-and^ water, I had about two 
quarts of icy-cold water, besides being soused in the same. 
Instead of a night of suffering, to be followed by weeks, if not 
months, of the same, as during the three former years, I sat 
down at a quarter to ten to dinner, which was followed by a 
good night's rest ; and this day I look forward to be quite able 
for my journey to town to-morrow, and am free from any 
inconvenience, save the sensations of one who has recovered 
from a severe ague. 

My letter last night was also written, being able to dictate 
it during the intervals when I had to come out of the furnace 
within to get the cold blast outside. 

‘You have noted the small platform outside at the door of 
the hot-chamber, between the window and the door, in the 
angle of the garden-wall, so that every blast from the sea, or 
from the north, comes through and falls on it. During the 
hour and a half I must have come out there seven or eight 
times, from three to five minutes each time. Without this 
facility of alternating the temperature, these startling results 
cannot be obtained any more than they can without the very 
high temperature (requiring a rapid circulation of air) and the 
heat by radiation. 

The place where 1 lay you must have remarked. It is closer 
to the furnace than the thermometer, the difference being at 
least. 10°. I was there exposed, at a distance of four feet, to 
the radiation from the red-hot metals ; so that 20° more may 
be added for the difference betweep radiating and transmitted 
caloric ; so that during the last hour of experiment the heat 
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may be well redconed at 2 S 0 ^ ; alternately, dve minntes in 
tliat beat, aM five minatea under the cold sea blast, when not 
under the water^eock. 

Had 1 been at Birerside, With my model bath there, no such 
result could have been obtained. 

Still less would it hare been obtained in the Jermyn-street 
Hammam. The latter I could only think of as a soap served 
up in a golden tureen, and without salt. I trust, however, 
that this will be remedied before long. The obstruction I have 
had to encounter as an amateur from professional men will 
probably now disappear ; and the success of the undertaking 
(as they consider it) will unite for future operations the prac- 
tical and professional man. 

While undergoing this experiment, the words of Mr. Buskin, 
which I mentioned to you, were constantly ringing in my ears : 

What can be more loathsome than a man stewing in his own 
perspiration P " There is a specimen of the dominion over men 
of words. He fortified this by saying, “ You know these are 
your own words, and you cannot deny them.” My words were, 
“A man cannot be cleaner than his own perspiration 5 ” thereby, 
to show the necessity of getting out the filth of his own perspi- 
ration, that itself should become clean. But he ha4 no notion 
beyond this, that perspiration was, and must be, filthy ; and, 
therefore, like all foul things in the notions of this age, to be 
kept and concealed inside. 

The case will not be complete unless 1 add, that during the 
night 1 was awakened with a twinge of gout ; and at the same 
time I perceived a troublesome indication of an eruption on 
my fingers. The latter had gone in again before morning, and 
the indications of gout had ceased. 1 was clearly in for a most 
serious attack. 


25th February, 1862. 

On the night of the 2 drd I underwent the premonitory 
symptoms of an attack of ague, which with me brings on in- 
fiammation of the bladder. I am liable to these attacks in the 
spring, as regularly following on cold easterly winds. They 
have hitherto prostrated me for weeks and months. 
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Yesterday morning I went into the bath at half^ast eight. 
The heat was low. It gradually rose to 150^. ^ When I eame 
out, at eleven o'clock, I was then so much relieved that I waa 
able to breakfast as usual. Gfradually the eflfoct wore off, and 
I went in again at a quarter-past thr^. The heat was then 
186® by the thermometer. By sensation, the heat (radiaiang) 
must have been equal to 230® or 240®. I came out at a quarter- 
past four, again entirely relieved, and was able to dine as 
itsual. 

After dinner I went through all the sensations that follow a 
severe fit of ague, and could at times scarcely credit that 
I had not had one. At a quarter-past ten I went in again. 
It was then at 180®. I came out at a quarter-past eleven, went 
to bed almost immediately, fell asleep, and woke at half-pMt 
seven, without having stirred all that time, and with a feeling 
of health, freshness,* and vigour which I have not known for 
years. My nights are always disturbed. After an hour this 
morning, beginning at 160®, and rising to 180®, I went out to 
walk, enjoying the blast of that cold, bleak, easterly wind, 
which otherwise would have stricken me down as a scythe. 

A friend who went into the bath yesterday after me, and 
who was unacquainted with my illness, afterwards, on meeting 
me, said, ** So you have had a fit of the ague ; but I suppose, 
from the smell I found there, that you have left it in the 
bath." 


CASE OF CHOREA (ST. VITIJS^S DANCE). 

I was requested to see Catherine Carroll, set. 10 years, about 
the middle of last October. For twelve months previous the 
parents had noticed something peculiar about the girl, extreme 
restlessness, &c. This had gone on gradually increasing until 
she reached the state in which I found her. At this time all 
the symptoms of chorea were fully and strongly developed. 
The spasmodic irritability of all the voluntary muscles waa 
exl^me and incessant. When standing, she seemed every 
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instant about to throw herself down ; when sitting, she was 
continually rolling and twisting herself about. At night her 
restlessness was so great that they had to place her in a 
separate bed apart from the rest of the family. If she lifted 
anything — a plate, or cup, or dish, no matter what — she would 
generally let it fall j and not only that, but occasionally It 
would be sent half way across the room, showing the great 
muscular spasmodic irritability that existed. The expression 
of her countenance and general appearance led to the idea that, 
if she was not ikent she was yerging towards becoming an 
imbecile. 

The digestive functions were much disordered, the pulse 
small and quick, appetite bad, and general debility very con- 
siderable. Her temperament is of the nervous type — that is, 
of a pale and somewhat sallow complexion, large black eye, 
and spare habit. 

Her treatment consisted, first of all, in a course of purgatives, 
to remove any cause of irritation which might exist in the 
intestinal canal, such as worms, &c. This was succeeded by 
quinine and a liberal diet, warm body fiannel having been 
already ordered. The spinal column was then rather severely 
blistered throughout its whole extent, and she was put upon a 
course of the chloride of iron, anodynes in the form of morphia, 
and, as an anti-spasmodic, the ammoniated tincture of valerian. 
This treatment was continued for about a month, and to a 
certain extent was beneficial. Her tongue became clean, her 
appetite better, and the anodyne gave her better nights ; still 
there was little improvement in the general symptoms. 

I then thought of the Turkish bath ; and the parents being 
in poor circumstances, I mentioned tbe case to Mr. Attwood, 
who, with his usual and considerate kindness, at once allowed 
me the free use of the bath which he has erected here. The 
first three baths had little effect ; the fourth, however, excited 
a free perspiration ; and good results began to show themselves, 
the first sign of which was her passing better nights without 
the anodyne. So the case went on, the general irritability 
gradually subsiding, until it altogether disappeared. About 
three weeks ago 1 advised them to discontinue the baths ; and 
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at tlie present date I may say that she is in perfect health# and 
as strong as any girl of her age and natural constitution. She 
took the b^ths for about six weeks ; generally two in the 
week. In all, she had either thirteen or fourteen, the tem- 
perature being about 120®. 

* She was exceedingly weak when she first commenced with 
them, but only in one instance had she to be taken out before 
the usual time. This occurred at the second bath. With that 
exception, she remained in each about half an hour, and seemed 
to experience great comfort. 

1 look upon this case as being an extremely satisfactory one, 
and affording unquestionable testimony of the efficacy of the 
Turkish bath as a remedial agent. Many cases of chorea 
undoubtedly arise from the presence of worms; and when 
such is the case, unquestionably the first obvious indication 
must be to dislodge them ; but then in those instances the 
bath would be proper ; for so great a constitutional disturbance 
as chorea to be caused by the simple presence of worms, to 
which aU children are more or less subject, is sufficient evidence 
that there must be something abnormal present in*the system 
or in the blood, the removal of which, and the consequent 
purification of the blood, can be readily and efficiently effected 
by means of the Turkish bath. 

I may add that not only the parents, but the neighbours 
about, have again and again expressed to me not only their 
pleasure to see such an improvement in the girl, but their sur- 
prise at the rapidity with which it has been accomplished. 

Eobebt Lano, Surgeon. 

Tow Law, January 15th, 1863. 


SWELLING OF THE JOINTS, etc. 

Case of a Sergeant of Police. 

Paddington, Nov. 2nd, 1863. 

Sib, — The following are the particulars of my illness from 
March, 1859, to September, 1859 : — 
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I had fbt tniuijr montlis preYious to March, 1859, felt great 
pain in the back and legs, great swelling of the veins and feet, 
and contraction of the muscles of the legs ; the fingers would 
swell to an unusual size in an instant, and as quickly disappear. 
I walked, or rather hobbled, in very great pain, which wgs 
chiefly in the feet. The colour of the skin below the knees 
and round the loins was of a parchment-like colour, and I fre- 
quently felt the sensation in the legs and feet which is termed 

going to sleep,** and vicdent throbbing in the calves of the 
legs. My appetite was very good, but still I wasted so rapidly 
that I was reduced almost to a skeleton in May, 1859. I could 
scarcely wear a boot or shoe, and when walking I felt a burning 
sensation round the feet. 1 thought at this time that if I could 
take some kind of bath which would produce a free perspiration, 
^it would have a beneficial effect. With this view, I consulted 
a medical gentleman, who spoke of sulphur, vapour, and lamp 
baths, saying that he had no doubt such baths would prove 
beneficial. I was speaking to a friend a few days later, and 
he recommended me to try the Turkish bath in Bell-street, 
which was conducted by Mr. Evans, and the only public bath 
of its kind then in London. I entered the bath, and perspired 
from the face, neck, and shoulders, lut not one drop of perspi* 
ration came from the loins or legs. I continued to bathe daily. 
The swelling increased, the pain becoming more acute, chiefly 
in the feet ; and as I was then performing eight hours* duty 
nightly, it was with great difficulty and pain I reached home 
in the morning. After partaking of my breakfast, it was with 
still greater difficulty (owing to the contraction of the muscles 
of the knee) that I could get upstairs to bed. When I rose 
up, my feet would be swollen to such an extent that the shoes 
(for at this time 1 could not wear boots) which 1 had taken ofi 
in the morning could not be worn by me for an hour or two 
until the swelling had gone down. About the third week a 
rash came out on the insteps of both feet, and disappeared in 
a few days. About the fourth week the feet, for the tot time, 
began to perspire. The loins and legs at this time perspired 
rather freely. Puring the fifth week large lumps began to 
descend the legs from the body. X fslt no pain in these lumps 
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except tkat tke pain, when they entered the feet, was xnneh 
greater, and a contraction of the muscles when they reached 
the bend of the knee. ^ 

Eight or ten lumps descended each leg during the fif<^ week. 
About the sixth week several small boils began to gather on 
tiie insteps of both feet, from which a large quantity of matter 
was discharged. As soon as the discharge had ceased I felt 
very great ease, and in a week or two was quite free from pain. 
I took the bath till Christmas, gradually reducing the numbers 
from six to one bath per week. 1 still frequent the bath, and 
have enjoyed very good health up to the present time, and 
firmly believe that the bath was the means of saving my life. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Benjamin Yabnals. 

Mr. Johnson. * 

J. S., aged 33 years, afflicted with chronic rheumatism for 
five years, finding no relief from medicine, took the Turkish 
bath daily for three months at Mr. Cusden's, Canterbury- 
terrace, Kennington, S.W., and for the last three years have 
continued so doing twice a week. I am now perfectly cured, 
and enjoy good health. When I first went to the bath my 
joints were swollen, rheumatic pains in all my limbs, had par- 
tially lost the use of my left arm, and my head was fixed, so 
that I could not turn it. I consider my cure is entirely due to 
the use of the bath, and have found my general health so much 
improved since I have taken the bath regularly, that I shall, 
D.V., continue its use while I live. 
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COREESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urquhart to Sir John Fife. 

« 

WoRTUiNG, November 3, 1863. 

My dear Sir, — 

I HAVE to announce to you an event which, taken in 
conjunction with the opening you have made in hospitals, 
promises to lead to the introduction of the Bath into 
the parochial and county establishments throughout 
the land. 

I have just returned from a visit to the Lunatic 
Asylum of Sussex, where the Bath has been in operation 
for about a year. I went to it expecting to find 
low temperature, repulsive filth, and unventilated 
cellars. I found these chambers light and airy, and a 
temperature of 180^ I 

Dr. Bobertson, the physician and manager, had 
indeed, begun with the “130^’^ of the judicious men, 
brick flues and the common prejudice against iron. 
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Employing, however, in some repairs, a builder who 
had formerly worked for me, he ofiered, at his own 
charge, to change the flues, substituting iron ones, and 
to replace the others if not approved of. Dr. Robertson 
was glad to have the opportunity of testing the other 
process. To his surprise, he found the higher tempera- 
ture so obtained was more bearable and more agreeable 
to the patients and to himself. Thus has the radiating 
element been partially introduced; and whilst the 
temperature is so much raised as to be more than 
doubled (taking as point of departure the general 
temperature), the cost in fuel is diminished one- half. 

Dr. Robertson had already seen my Bath, but not 
before his own had been constructed. Having expe- 
rienced the difference in effects between 130*^ and 180°, 
he was prepared to accept my suggestion as to raising 
the temperature to 200° and to 220°. 

I was struck by the importance he seemed to attribute 
to the mention I made of having never known a case of 
injiiry arising from any amount of heat. From this it 
would appear that people still continue to believe that 
they have got something to fear. The same illusion 
may prevail at Newcastle, and prevent you from making 
in the Infirmary due use of the means you possess. 
What I said at Hayw^ard’s Heath may, therefore, be 
also serviceable for you. 

Just as I was leaving, I found, from looking over 
his “ Case-book,’^ that ‘^administering the bath '' meant 
taking it once a week! Indjged, generally, I found 
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the words “ onoe a fcatoight : but for this, I should 
have been left in ignorance of the infinitesimally amftll 
amount of power exerted to produce the beneficial 
results which he had to report. I begged of him not 
to consider the Bath as a remedial agent, unless used 
at least once a day at a heat of 200^; the patient 
being exposed to it for periods varying frdm five to 
ten minutes, so as to make up one hour. 

For the present, and until his new Bath is con- 
structed, he will not be able to get more heat; but, at all 
events, his Case-book will reveal the difference obtained 
by the frequency of the operation. 

It was a most pleasurable day that I spent at Hay- 
ward^s Heath: there was none of the vague, unmeaning 
speculation with which one is always met by medical 
men. 

In reference to this malady (Bright's Disease), I may 
mention that I saw at Hayward's Heath a case of 
perfect cure. The patient had been entirely given over. 
I saw the man, and heard his own statement.* 

Believe me, &c,, 

D. Urquhabt. 

Sir John Fife, M.D., &c. &c. 


* This case has been sinee printed in the British Mediettl 
Journal, 
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Nswca8T1iB-ok-Ttkb, Niyi>ember 21, 186S. . 

My MAE Ste, — 

It is quite evident from your observations on the 
temperature of the Bath, and the frequency of its use, 
that we only have the institution in its infancy, and 
that a minute description of your own might be of great 
service in enabling others to comprehend the extent 
of its proper application. 

I am particularly interested in your correspondent's 
observations on the symptoms of apoplexy or paralysis 
in albumenuria from retention of urea in the circulating 
blood ; having myself recently discovered that similar 
symptoms occurring in the convalescence following 
diphtheria came from the same cause, and expecting in 
such cases to find the Turkish Bath the most efficacious 
mode of treatment. 

Faithfully yours, 

John Fife. 

January 13, 1864. 

My deae Sie, — 

The only satisfactory answer to your letter of Novem- 
ber last would be to take you into my hot closet, or rather 
to let you take in a suffering man and observe the effect 
on him. This being impossible^ 1 sit down with the 
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intentioa of describing tbe meems nsed^ and the effects 
produced so minutely, that it shall be in your power 
to reprodnce the like with ; although I am 

ready at a word to go to Newcastle fcnr a week, whi^h 
would be more than sufficient for the reconstruction of 
the Bath in the Infirmary. 

I enclose a plan of my — ^let us call it — Sweating Closet 
at this seaside cottage. 

There is a fiirnace; two couches, one raised and 
reoeiying the close and full radiation of the red-hot 
metal, the other moyeable in the floor ; also a tank, to 
which you descend two steps, there being a slab to 
prevent splashing. You may have in it hot, tepid, or 
cold water, as well as streams of hot or cold water, from 
pipes arranged so that the stream gushes out as from 
a rock. The water is heated simply by being in tanks 
close to the ceiling. The water in the tank may be 
three feet deep; but one foot to twenty inches is enough 
for sitting in, or baling over you, — an agreeable opera- 
tion, and famishing a necessary diversion, when by 
cause of malady the Bath has to be endured for many 
hours in the day. 

The floor is in cement. There are no flues. From 
a common laundry stove, an iron pipe conveys the 
smoke across it. There is no plate glass, but only a 
double sheet of crown glass let into the wall for a 
window. 

I use coke instead of coal, so as to keep the pipes 
dean, that the heat may be given off: no coal is used, 
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eftm for ligbtiiif the fire. At a beat ittm Wf 

to 230*^9 niglit and morning, the fi^el ocmtnmed will, 
not amount to more than one-half of what ia required 
for an ordinary fire. The ventilation is by eootkm 
from below. The air is drawn into the fnmaoe : thmw 
is a constant and rapid circulation up one side and down 
the other. Entering the fomace heated^ the combus- 
tion is more perfect, the bad air is consumed, and 
the saving of heat enormous. fresh air being 

admitted from above, it comes in its passage downwards 
to the bather to breathe. 

There are three plug-holes adapted for the convenienoe 
of the bathers ; so that when a high temperature is 
required for a long time, they can refresh themselves, 
or even envelope the whole head in a hood and breathe 
as in the open air. 

There is no difficulty whatever in thus obtaining 
perfect command of the circulation. The suction being 
everywhere inward and do%mward%, crevices are easily 
stopped. The door must, however, open outwards, and 
with a screw hinge, or a flap pivot out of the perpen- 
dicular : the edges being bevelled, the door falls-to dose 
at every point. The command of the admission of 
air is such, that I am independent of the use of the 
damper; and when the door and plugs are closed, the 
draft through the fiimace and flue is stopped. 

An invalid can be carried in on a bed or chair. The 
platform on the outside is on the level of a window that 
can be thrown open to a current, of air; or theante-^i^ooia 
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be cloecid, elKd by leaving tb^ bath doors open, 120^ 
nan be obtained. There is but am stbp from the hottest 
jpeint to the open air or into the tank. 

The cocks have particularly to be attended to. The 
taming part must be equal to the running part, other* 
wise the water will come out wabbling. A space suffix 
dent for washing mvLSt be allowed between the cock and 
Ihe basin : neither of these points an English tradesman 
understands. The cocks must be large, so as to admit 
of a full stream. The escape from the tank must also 
be free, so as to change the water rapidly. It is 2i inches 
diameter. 

In stating the cost to be not more than half an 
ordinary fire, it has to be observed *that refuse coke or 
braise answers better in a stove, and does not cost more 
than half. Therefore, such a fire can be kept up for 2d, 
a day. But even were the expense equal to several fires, 
it would be an economy : by means of it, all the passages 
in the house can be heated, and even several of the 
rooms, besides having always at hand a drying closet. 
I have myself, not only dispensed with seven fireplaces, 
hut taken them out. With our open fireplaces and 
straight chimneys, fully 20 parts of the 24 of heat is 
lost: managed in this way, 20 parts of the 24 are 
retained. Such an apartment would be an economy 
and an advantage in any house, wholly irrespective 
of the uses of which I am at present treating. On the 
other hand the incalculable benefit to the sick from the 
Bath can never be otherwise realized ; for the patient, 
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secure thjem, must have it tiiider the same rooi^ so as to 
be able to go in at any hour of the day or nighti and to 
have it within reach in case of an acute disovder# 

. This closet has been oonstruoted in the rudest fashion 
and at the lowest possible cost. I found that my Bath 
at Eiverside deterred rather than invited imitations^ as 
people thought less of the advantage than the cost, and 
fancied that it required a thousand pounds to get a 
wash« This closet^ with all the fittings for the supply 
of water hot and cold^ and the building of three of the 
walls, has cost £37« 

This is the sixth Bath I have constructed for my own 
use. All these have been built with a view to making 
experiments, or for testing ideas that had suggested 
themselves daring the construction of previous ones. 
This is, indeed, the eighth, for one of these underwent 
three entire transformations. This one will not, how- 
ever, be the last, though the most perfect of any yet 
built. There is still one great improvement to be made 
to come nearer tQ the rays of the son, the type as well as 
the source of this means of action on the human frame. 

This Bath is the only one I have constructed specially 
'for invalids. It was made in view to the confinement 
of a lady nevertheless, it thus loses none of the utility 
or the charm that may be sought by the healthy* Wheh 
I come back to it after absence and the use of other 

* Lady Mary W. Montagu says, *' Child-birth, so terrihla 
with U8, is regarded by the Tinkidi women as of no mCm 
moment than a slight cold.’* « < 
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Ba&f, •m 4^ beat, it is like getting tm tbe beck of a 
liunwigb'bred filter having had to tide a cart horse. 
It is of eernoe at every moment and at all temperatures. 
Yon come m fimn a journey, say before dinner ; you go 
in not heated, when it may stand at 120” ; you dress in 
that ohaxming temperature, with streams of h<rt or odid 
wider, or' the tank to revel in. So, also, you may dress 
in it in <he morning. My regular practice, when not 
requiring it for health’s sake, is to go in on getting up 
and (m gomg to bed, dressing and undressing there. 
Five to ten minutes suffice to bring on the flow of per- 
spiration. After that, a plunge in the cold water, and you 
come out ftesh, glowing with a sense deanliness, 
health, and strength, which no other operation can 
eonv^ to the body. You are then indiflerent to the 
heat of summer and the eold of winter. If time is an 
dbgect, the waste of time is thus no objection. 

I wfll give an instance of its use as a substitute for 
exercise. One wintry day, foeling the want of exercise, 
I was deterred by the aspect of the. skies; there was 
.ilee^ and a bleak easterly wmd blowing: so I bethought 
me of gmng into the Bath, instead, iox half an hear. I 
found it pertienlarly agreeable. Instead of half an hour,* 
an hour and a hi^ had flown ^ ; so I looked at the 
tim m ometar, and observed tiiat the Bath stood at 
and the tank at 76”. 1 had been passmg. ftom Hm one 
to the otiier^eay ten minuies out of the tank, and five 
ndnutm. in ^ alten^fofy- I notoi^ these po^tl 
famishing a datum line, giving^ wv^hfut. strum, the 
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eoiiil'aated toi(^ix£dnts of file aiid 

I left Beith mvigorated as 1 mii'lit bttve be^ 
AfaUop «f ifteen miles und^ & biright sim ea tbe 
l^unet; Boims. 

Whea I <|aate tiie degrees of heat I use, I am dia> 
believed. ToheexpoaedtotheradiatioiiofTed-hotmetal 
«t the distance <rfles8 than fow feet, seeans imposrihle; 
it Bittst appear so even to those most conversant witih 
the Bath as at present in use ; and this it why I oom^ 
menced with saying that your inquiry could only he 
aarisfactorily tuaweted cotBiz^ here and judging for 
yeutu^. 

A medical man of tide place, who has been in die Imhit 
of going in with patimits, went to the Harnniam hi 
Immyn Street, expecting to find tlmre something much 
better. His astonishment was great when he fimad (M 
he stated in a letter to the Chairman of the Ccm^iady) 
that he was more inconvenienced there in the “ hot tbote 
at 173^ in five minutes,” than he was in mine “ at 230° 
in fifteen minutes.” 

How as to the rdative effects in tickness of radiatiag 
and trsjmmitted Caloiio. About this time last yewrj I 
received a letter from a medical man, informing aad 
that the aupmnteadent <ff the Hammain, .Mr. Jidmaon, 
was dying. He has for years been unaUe to live ont 
Cf the Bath, from an affection of the lungs. He was 
ttnfferhig from a brondxial cough, trhieh had hee^ifi 
iq^asmodic, and. so eonatant as to deprive him «f fitl 
rest and sle^. This came on whilst daily m h 
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aciydl in spite of it, lie being in it all long. This 
would appear to be conolosiye that the Bath was 
ineapehle of amending relief. The snedicdl man 
thought so. I knew that the heat in Jermyn Streep 
was insufficiant in itself, and, besides, was not radiating. 

went up to town, and, after seeing him, promised that 
if he could only bear the journey, I should send him 
back in a week able to resume his work. This promise 
was fulfilled to the letter. On the eighth day he did/ 
resume work. 

He andyed here about half-past 5 p.m4, was put into 
the bath at 6, remained there till 11, and then slept 
an unbroken sleep for eight hours. The thermometer 
ranged from 200^ to 220^. 

This jgpreat heat is here endurable for the following 
reasons: — 

1. The heat is radiating. I cannot pretend to treat 

this great secret of Nature : to work out this problem, 

a Liebig is required. This I can say, that such beat is 
more endurable than common heat. There is a liveli-* 
ness about it which transmitted heat lacks. You are 
consciouB of an electrical action. It is to transmitted 
heat what champagne is to flat beer.^ 

2. The rapid circulation of air. This depends on the 

* In Jemjn Street, in the hottest ehamber, there is a psrtisi 
radiation. Vnien the other chamber was raised to the same 
degree (there being there no radiation at aB), that is, 175^, it 
was felt to be more oppresshre than the other when SS 
degrees higher. 
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gimt heatibaig powers and the s&rmg of tibat heat hf 
the air escajwg beW, and not abore^ 

3* The extreme dryneaa. This is obtained by iim 
great heat itself ; by the rapidity of circulation; by the 
water operations being carried on at a low^ line^ bo 
that there is very little evaporaticm ; and ^ally, by 
great care in preventing any evaporation whatever 
beyond the indispensable escape from the body. 

Of this latter, the quantity is greatly diminished by 
passing out and in every five minutes^ so that half the 
body evaporation takes place outside. Alsoby carrying 
out the clothing, on which you have lain whilst per- 
spiring. 

Perfect drpness of the air is indiy^enaabh to the enAtring 
of a high temperature. 

This dryness of the air is also of service for absorlniig 
and drawing out of the body the miasmiata of disease* 
Belief is obtained only in so far as those miasmata flow 
in a liquid or gaseous form* When the Bath is abso- 
lutely dry and very hot, there will be, as it were, a 
sudden discharge from the patient of fetid odours. 

The practice of the Bath refines the olfactory nerves, 
and renders them capable of perceiving smells othmr- 
wise imperceptible* A wide field of observatkm is 
thus opened in the quality of their odours and their 
fluctuations. Nor is this all: the state of the body 
can be known beforehand for hours and even dmpu 
You may thus get warning of an impending attack^ 
just as a sailor is, warned of a, humoane by tha baia* 
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iMter la Ihe dborm-glaas. I9w milor «(m, indeed, <ml]r 
make Us veesel snag, and so await the blow ; bvt ^ 
Mid fdipieian, with eakric as his semiitt oan ward off 
and disperse the storm. 

I^is diyness is further requisita for dlectrieal isola* 
tion. With Tapour in ^e ohamber, an atmosphere is 
eiraatod injurious to health, and oonduoive to disease. 
It is the Tory condition in which low putrid and typhus 
forers flourish. The electrical spark will not ignite 
in sui^ aa'atiiioe|diere, and the magnet will lose its 
settractiue power. We ail know the difl^noe of our 
own sensations on a dryr and on a damp day. 

This point is so plain and simple, that it is sure to 
he misunderstood and perverted among those who 
cannot see, but will object, and who refuse to accept 
Unlees they can invent. Each must have something 
new to say in regud to anything he qseaks about, so 
that a aelf>evidettt truth is either disregarded or folsified. 

fimne thirty or vaate years ago, a certain fire^king ’* 
niaed much wonder by exhibiting hhnself, going into 
an ovai with a beefsteak and cooking it,~-it was 
believed that no mortal being could endure 300°. 
When, in one oi the Midland counties, an old working 
ehemist managed to put a saucer filled with water into 
the ovmi. Long before the beefitteak was cooked, the 
" fire-kh^ *’ nuhed out in wild dinmy. The moistiitS 
foam the be^tieak had not snpj^ed a dose of nK^stuM 
snffieient to nafler the 300° uam^uraUb. The eva|N»- 
ration firam. the saoeer had supf^bd it. 
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fhe difficulty of keeping the ckamber dry k imry 
gfeat Tou will perceive it to be eo^ if you xefleet ipr 
a moment on the amount of fluid that may be dirnwa 
itom a man at 200^ or 250^ 

Tlie ordinary loss through the skin (lunge mdusive) is 
about 2 oz. an hour. I have increased it ninety fold^ that 
iS) 8 oz. per nginute, or 11 lb. an hour. This amounts to 
Hearty the whole of the aqueous portion the Uood in 
circulation. I speak of the raie at which sweat can be 
obtmned : of course^ this beat can be endured only for a 
few minutes at a time. 

Before mentioning the plan I adopted for rating the 
flow of perspiration, 1 must fiist observe that the greatest 
accuracy is requisite as to the thermomfi^. Also the 
word ** Bath*’ must be discarded. If you spoke in the 
abstract of ** calomel, ” no sense would be conveyed 
as to your treatment of any case where that substance 
was used, as it might equally mean a grain and a 
hundredweight. So, instead of Bath/’ we must speak 
of Aeai by degrem^ and of time by mimiee. Then, to aa- 
eortain the heat, the thermometers must be placed so as 
to discriminate between the levek, the distances, and be 
in sufficient numteis (always detached Irem the waUs) 
to give certain knowledge of tiie varieties of tempeiatiine 
pervading the whole area. The difference in level ef 
one feet may give a difference of ^0 degress in the 
thermometer. When rad^tting oalcaio is employed^ iket 
discrimination is srill more diffieult, especially es here 
there is a differen^betweentlmesali|iidtheanE^^ 
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On tihe first occasion of te^ng the amount of per* 
apirationi the thermometer stood at 232^ behind the 
jDouch where I lay, the heat radiating so that the zeal 
heat must have been a certain number of degrees aboye 
the apparent heat, say 15^ 1 used a large folded 
sheet to collect the sweat. In five minutes the sheet 
taken out weighed 2 lb. 5 oz. : the sheet dped weighed 
1 lb. 5 oz. To test the loss by eyaporation, the^eet 
was hung up in the Bath double, so as to represent the 
eyaporating surfaces of skin and doth. In fiye minutes 
the sheet lost 6 oz. Thus in fiye minutes the sweat 
and eyaporation amounted to 21 oz., independently of 
the loss by the lungs. In my case the constant use of 
these high temperatures has superinduced a faciliiy of 
percolation; but it will not be too much to set down 2 oz. 
per minute as the rattf at which perspiration can be 
obtained, although it is impossible to maintain it for 
more than fiye or ten minutes at a time. 

Taking the watery part of the blood to amount to 
12 lb., that quantity has to be got rid of for the purifica^ 
tion of the body. But this quantity cannot be sweated 
out, as the blopd would become incapaUe of circulation 
and the heart be oyerpowered: water must then be 
progressiyely supplied; which being polluted in turn, it 
will require for the washing and rinsing of the particles 
of the blood an eyaporation of at least ascore of pounds, 
finch an operation wOl occuj^ a whole day. It is on 
this ground that 1 consider the <mly treatment by the 
Bath rational, complete, and not empirical, to be the 
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patting tbe pa^at into the Bath to xonain th^ hntQ 
^red, 

' This^ lioweTeri kas reference to diseaaes to in^hiok 
physicians now apply the term Blood-poisons/^ No 
doabt^ a rery slight diminution of the amount of this 
polluted fluid will afford immense relief^ and ofton allow 
nature to work her own way to the throwing off of the 
disease : but it being in our power thus easily to cleanse 
the whole body, it stands to reason that we should 
employ it. 

I have further satisfied myself by this long and 
daily experience that the currents are constantly 
depositing their contents, as we see in streams and 
rivers, at the points of weakest circulation — ^that is, at 
the extremities of their course, and especially where 
the configuration of the body involves returns of the 
currents on themselves, as in the fingers and toes. 
These are the parts chiefly liable to gout. With us, 
indeed, the feet are more subject to it than the hands, 
which was not the case with the Romans : but while 
our hands are exposed to the sun and air, our feet are 
shut up in leather cases. The Romans suffered more 
from cheiragra (hand-ache) than podagra (foot-ache). 
The feet of the Romans were as much exposed to the 
light and air as their hands. 

Were there no such deposit of the poisonous matters 
(urea, &c.), relief would not be afforded under ten or 
twelve hours’ perspiration ; but relief is often afforded 
in a ijuarter of an hour, or even in five minutes. 
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The hiealihy hody is ndt inodoroue. It k endowed 
with a sweet odour» described^ by those whose organa 
are sensitive enough to detect it, aa reaemUiiig fresh** 
aawn fir boards* 

At the emimion ordixmry temperature, the body may 
be inodorous in all its parts, and the breath also ; and yet, 
on going into a tempmature of 220^ in fire minutes a 
alight imieli of gout will come out in the feet and the 
breath* (I am describing what has occurred to myself 
a few hours ago.) Half an hour later, and after 
being in at the high heat ten minutes more, the smell 
of gout may become, yery strong in the feet, legs, 
thighs, breast, stomach, breath, and back. The smell 
of herpes may have come out in the hands, the arms, 
and shoulders. Half an hour later, and after having 
been twice under the great heat, the smell may have 
been taJ^n out everywhere. Now this result could 
not have bemi obtained if the whole circulation had 
to be purified, as for thk, there has not been sufficient 
time. The result can only be attributed to there 
being a local deposit towards the surface and in the 
skin itself. 

Supposing the experiment had been carried farther ; 
then, after the inodorous zone has been passed through, 
we would come to the aromatic one, or that of perfect 
health. X have observed that when, from the presence 
of malady, I have spent eight or ten hours in the Bath, 
and the sweet odour has come out, then I have had fhe 
sleep of an infant, light, continuous, and refreshing, 
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testing for eight honrsi, and unaoeoinpanied hf any 
dbange of positm*. 

In these experiments I should be wholly at aea 
'Srithout this guidanee of smell ; without it woi^ be 
impossible to tell when the eiect was pfodnced, or 
when you had to stop, for sensation is no guide. It 
would, indeed, be impossible to sustain the attenticmL 
By means of the nose, which detects at mme all ik» 
yarieties and yariations of the morbid state, and notea 
and rates the action thereon of the cleansing power, 
you proceed with that certainty of intellectual s%lit by 
which the steersman, magnet-led, feels his wssy m the 
darkest night. 

Nor is the use of this guide restricted, as that of the 
needle, to each passing moment of time. It is endowed 
with the prophetic power. It will tell what is to come 
as well as what is, and with equal certainty. The 
future is brought up in the present, not as a coming 
dread superadded to present suffering, but as a pro* 
speotiye eyil which, by being anticipated in the mind, 
can he averted from the body. 

Before pulsation was discovered, it would have appeared 
a fantastic notion, had any one announced that the day 
would come, when wise, staid, and learned men would 
rit down, with watch in hand and finger on the wrist, to 
discover therewith the working of the concealed agencies 
of the man within. Still more fantastic will appear 
the notion to-day, that the time will come when the 
pulse win be reckoned hut asja trifling index, and that 
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the grave and veteran leech, no longer able to train hie 
own nose, will have to be accompanied by a child to 
jBoent his patient and inform him of his state. 

This is the third and last of my discoveries, and, like 
the previous ones, was not fallen on by chance. In 
regard to the effect of pure heat on disease, I had 
reasoned to a conclusion before commencing to experi* 
ment. So also in regard to radiating caloric. Again 
I had concluded before I had obtained the practical 
confirmation that each malady must be possessed of its 
emanation in smell, and that the human organs, if 
retained in their sensitiveness, must be capable of 
distinguishing it. 

I watched in a child nurtured in the Bath for this 
result. It came about his fifth year ; at his eighth (the 
present time) he can be relied on entirely as if the eye, 
not the nose, were at work. I have had other boys 
similarly trained, with results, not indeed equal, but at 
all events encouraging. But what is most so, is that 
the adult can be so trained. This has happened in the 
case of the servant who has for some years served me 
as bath-man. 

There is scarcely a visitor of mine, during the last 
three years, who cannot bear testimony to what I now 
assert. Hundreds have witnessed the same at the 
Hammam, in London. Conscious, however, of the 
incredulity with which such a statement will Be 
received, and as is always at first evinced by medical 
men, I will quote some instances both of the detee* 
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lion of actual dise^, and of its annoimcakent befote- 
hand. 

During tbe past summer^ I was one day at the Ham« 
team. There were about a dozen persons conversing 
together, members of both Houses. General K~— 
entered and joined the circle. He complained of great 
suffering, and said he had come up from the country 
for a Bath, in the hope of getting one night^s rest. I 
called the boy, who had not heard a word of what had 
passed, and told him to pick out any one in the circle 
who was iU. He walked round, not approaching nearer 

than two feet, and stopped short at General K , 

pointing, as it were; — I should rather, however, say, 
turning away and making wry faces. 

Some weeks afterwards, I was again at the Hammam. 
Again there was a circle formed. Mr. Huntley (who has 
built the Bath at Sydney) was complaining of a severe 
•attack of gout which had flown to the stomach; he 
laid his finger on the spot where the pain prevailed. 
I stopped him, again called for the boy, instructed him' 
as before. He pointed at Mr. Huntley. I then told 
him to find the part. He smelt him all over, and 
pointed his finger at the very spot to which Mr. 
Huntley’s own finger had just before been pointed. 

In November last, T was again at the Hammam. 
Mr. Co^^ing, a farmer from Spalding, one of the most 
remarkable cases of cure of ** Bright’s Disease,” was 
describing his former state and sufferiiigs, and his 
present relief : he was proceeding to say that the paine. 
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lingered only in one paii^ I stopped him thpre, myrng, 
will tell you where your pains are Seated.’^ I c^ed 
the boy, and pointing out Mr. Copping, said, Tell me 
if he is ill, what is the matter with him, and where 
he suffers.” After running his nose up and down, he 
answered, He is iU; but it is not gout, nor herpes, nor 
ague (the only diseases with which he is familar) : it is 
something different. I don’t know it, and it is very 
bad here,” pointing to the region of the left kidney. 
Mr. Copping, in amazement, exclaimed, That is the 
tery spot !” * Two eminent medical men were present. 

Gout attacked me first two years ago. It took me 
unprepared. The odour was as yet unknown ; at least 
by its name. It was, therefore, fully developed before 
I yielded credence to the assertion of my medical man. 
I had not yet got into the free use of high heats, nor to 
the full alternations, as at present, of hot and cold. I 
was, indeed, then in the infancy of these matters. 
However, by such means as I then employed, the positive 
suffering was stopped after six hours. 

The second attack came in a month. I was still 
without forewarning ; but otherwise I was better pre- 
pared, and the malady went through its phases (laying 
me up for ten days) without pain endured or rest lost. 
Two medical men watched closely the operation. One 
of these, Dr. Collet, writes in reference to itrr-^' What 
has particularly to be observed is, that the attack has 
been gone through under this great heat without the 
ordinary accompaniment of pain, and its consequent 
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depression,” The other, Dr. Sharpe, in oommaa;tmg 
on the case, farther observed that the attack was no-; 
attended “by loss of sleep or of flesh.” 

. I now arrive at the period of prevention. The boy 
on whose nose 1 relied, had learnt to discriminate the 
peculiar smell, and to give to it a name. The two 
former attacks had followed at the interval of a month. 
The period in the month was coincident with an extra 
demand on me for labour, occasioned by a periodical 
publication coming on the top of regular and continuous 
work. With the third and subsequent months, I have, 
at the corresponding periods, received notice of approach* 
ing gout; and thereupon I have at once dealt with 
myself as if the malady had been already developed, — 
that is, remaining daily in the Bath for hours, as much 
as six and a half, and never coming out until the 
smell has disappeared. In every case the attack has 
been averted, and no sensation of my own had indicated 
so much as its approach. 

I have, however, to cite three exceptions. Never 
was there such an illustration of the maxim, “The 
exception proves the rule.” 

These occurred when away from the Bath. Twice 
I got back after the symptoms had appeared during 
twenty-four hours. On both occasions two or three 
days sufficed' completely to restore me. On the third 
occasion these symptoms had lasted forty-eight hours; 
and though the pain was stopped so soon as I got into 
the high heat, still I was dis^ibled from using my foot 
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freely, eithW for walking or riding, for seven or eight 
days. 

From this yon will see the grounds I have for 
believing that I hold my tenure, not of health only, 
but of life also, by heat ; and that tenure would be of 
little value if I had to wait until my own sensations 
informed me of a supervening malady. 

I cannot conclude this letter, inordinate as is the 
length to which it has already grown, without at least 
ene word on the important matter of absorption. 

Taking the Bath regularly as I do, I can always tell 
the quantity I perspire by the quantity I drink. I can 
also estimate by the same means, in an approximate way> 
the heat, and the time I have been exposed to it. When, 
however, I came, in fighting the gout, to use the cold 
water, my calculation was disturbed. So also, when, being 
already thirsty, I went into the cold tank and remained 
there some time, the thirst subsided. Proceeding there- 
upon to observe closely, I discovered that I had not only 
to deduct the time spent in the cold water from the sum 
of drink, but that I had to reckon that time the other 
way, in this fashion : that five minutes in the tank, the 
water being at 65^, compensated, in so far as drink was 
required, for five minutes in the chamber at 230*?. 

Up to this time the whole question of absorption had 
been to me a puzzle. No medical man with whom I 
had hitherto spoken, had gone beyond the assertion that 
absorption was always going on ; this opinion being 
based on the ejffect on the evacuations of Baths, and 
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lotidzis containing cliemical ingredients. I had refused to 
Uccept this solution^ attributing such effects to endosmose 
and exosmoscy by reason of which the contend of fluids 
^6 exchanged^ although the fluids themselyes remain 
unaltered in volume. I spoke, however, to persons who 
had never heard of endosmose, or who fancied it meant 
a transmission of fluids. 

It now appeared to me that I had discovered the law 
of absorption, viz., that it was correlative with exuda« 
tion, depending bn the alternations of temperature ; the 
vessels expelling the fiaiid at a high temperature, and 
absorbing it at a low temperature. Also, that their faculty 
of absorption was equal to their faeailty of exudation: 
consequently, that both functions were performed by the 
same vessels. Otherwise, indeed, absorption would 
require a distinct set of vessels in the skin, which are 
wanting. 

At first I apprehended that the cold would diminish 
the discharge of poisonous matter: the reverse appeared 
to be the result. This explanation imgg^ted itsdf. 

The pain, the malady, the gout, the ureaj, or whatever 
term may be,given to the undisdbarged residue of diges- 
tion, must, though chemical, have a corporeal existence, 
and occupy space. When compared with the minutest 
vascular and cellular lining, this space will stand as mere 
specks on an outstretched plain. To remove these noxious 
particles is the duty of perspiration; but the currents 
of perspiration (though numbered by millions) are bist 
paztial and flnite streamy, with dildcplty aearifoing fcs; 
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finding, and deondoig oat these particles* If these 
eorrents hS at times retshsed^ the particles will he stirred 
ap, and be more easily carried out by the returning stream* 

Excuse my Tenturing to eqpeak thus on such matters* 
Ignorance, as a rule, renders ipeech presumptuous. In 
this case, howereri it is ignorance alone that famishes 
to me the right to sp^k, or can supply to you the in- 
ducement to listen. Bad I been learned, I should not 
have travelled beyond the circle received ideas. It is 
wbat I have experienced in myself, not what 1 know of 
what others have done, that can sfione be of value to you; 

In every line I have been writings I have had a design 
against yourself. I want to constrain you into making 
the resolve to have in the Newcastle Infirmary the 
counterpart of what I hate here, and so gain for your 
12,000 yearly sufierers what I myself possess. If you 
did so, it is not tens of thousands, but tens of millions 
who wouldbe benefited; for the results obtained you, 
extending over such numbers, and coming with such 
authority, must at once put down alike the interested or 
ACprejudiced opposition of medical men, and the weak 
illurions of patients and the public. After all, it would 
only be going back a century, when 
(look at the sensible and indigenous name, compared 
mth the *‘Roman Bath,^^ the ‘‘OrientalBath/^ **Thermo- 
Therap 80 a,*’‘&c., of the would-be schemers and imita- 

^ The ** Sweating Houses^ of the Irish still exist. A man of 
ninety-two, in the county Louth, told me that in Ms youth every 
respectable fisrmer i:‘ad a ** Sweating Boom.’* 
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tors) were attached toinfirmaries^ aad these heated to 
250^« For in Sir Jos^h Bankers experiments that 
heat is mentioiied^ without comment^ as obtained in the 
Sweating Boom of the Liverpool Infirmary. 

For the treatment of diseme^ the Bath and the patient 
must be under the same roof 

This can he obtained only in Hospitals, Infirmariesi 
Unions, Asylums, and Barracks, or in the mansions of 
the wealthy. 

The Newcastle Infirmary, if it does not take the lead^ 
will be left behind. The process in its perfect form will 
start up in imheard-of places, and new medical men, and 
most probably from the number of the present opposen 
and scoffers, will suddenly taring to eminence on the 
very scaffolding raised by those first pioneers whom they 
at present revile. 

Not only at Newcastle is the matter in your own hands 
as regards the Infirmary, but you have further this great 
facility, that the whole faculty there are with you. Com* 
pared with other medical men engaged in the samecause, 
you repose on a bed of down— a position superinducing 
slumber at times. 

1 have had for some time in my mind a plan which I 
desire to submit to you; and that is, a Consumptiw 
Hospital^ not only to be endowed with a perfect Bath# 
but one in which the rays of the sun shall be called 
into play, and the whole directed to the correction of the 
vicious habits in the individual which are conducive to 
the development of that disorder* 
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TMs idea arose from my having been induced by Dr*: 
Pollock to visit the Consumptive Hospital at Bromptoh^ 
We were engaged there in discussing how a Bath might 
be added; but I came away, not with the desire that thi^ 
should be effected, but with a far different one. It became 
my ambition to build a Consumptive Hospital. I should 
almost regret to see a Bath introduced in such establish* 
ments on their present footing. 

It is not to be expected that, until the knowledge of 
the benefit becomes general, the money could be raised 
on philanthropic grounds ; but the way might be opened 
for it by a proprietary Consumptive Hospital, intended 
for the wealthy, who at present send, or desire to send, 
their sick relatives to Montpelier and to Madeira. 
The pecuniary results of the Hammam in London, and 
its rapidly-extending use by the higher and wealthier 
classes, hold out inducements to make the attempt, if 
any earnest and sincere persons would make abeginning, 
being themselves moved by worthier considerations. 

In a recent letter, you regretted that the Bath was not 
more generally known. Unfortunately, since Baths have 
been opened, the sense of their importance has decayed. 
This is, of course, attributable to the spurious imitation. 
We have prevented a general disgust by getting one 
proper Bath built. But what is one Bath, when, for 
anything deserving the name of public benefit, they 
should be counted by tens of thousands; and these not 
proprietary ones, but charitably and munificently en- 
dowed for the public use, — at leAst, of the working 
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classes ? What we have accomplished is bat a sample. 
Having a whole people to cleanse, that bnilding stands, 
in reference to the national need, as woidd do the 
landing of a bushel of wheat at Gloucesto in reference 
to the public hunger, were there famine in the land. 

Believe me. 

Faithfully yours, 

D. XJndTJHABT. 

» 

P.S. — find I have omitted to say, in reference to the^ 
cited cases of gout (as in all other cases), that no medicine 
of any kind was administered. 


(Extract.) 

SIR JOHN FIRE TO MR. DRQUHART. 

NtwcasdU-on- Tyf^e, 

February 14| 18M. 

Perhaps your pamphlet might go forth to the world 
with greatest effect independmit of any introduction by 
me. But if you think otherwise let me know. 

It seems to me that the failh, and hope, and zeal 
which shine through your style may make a better 
impression on the public mind than the qualified and 
guarded statements of sceptical science. 
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ANTICIPATION BY DB. W. STOKES OF THE 
DETECTION OF MALADIES BY SMELL. - 

A pupil of Dr. W. Stokes informs me tliat^ in his course of 
lectures at Dublin, in 1848, after pointing out that the discorety 
of Laennec, in reference to auscultation, had only realised the 
anticipation of Hippocrates as to thoracic dropsy (when a sound 
as of boiling rinegar could be detected by applying the ear to 
the chest) went on to remark that ** pathology, when carried 
to greater perfection, would probably enable us to detect the 
existence and conditions of many maladies, no, less than auscul* 
tation did in reference to those diseases in which the dis* 
toxbance of mechanical processes in connection with the fluids 
enabled that organ to become perceptive. Thus, at some future 
period, the nose may, from the mere surface of the body, be 
able to detect the difference between pneumonia and bronchitis 
— ^that is, disease of the substance of the lungs as distinguished 
from disease of the ducts.” 



Introduction of the Bath into the 
Lunatic Asylums, and the Naval 
and Military Hospitals. 

There are -tVo peculiarities of insanity which point 
to the Bath as a remedy. These are inertneas of the 
skin, and a disagreeable odour. The p^wer of heat to 
mnoye both being established, we may infer a powm*- 
ful and beneficial action through the symptoms on 
their causes. We are, however, no longer restricted to 
the region of a priori reasoning ; we have entered on 
the field of experiment. 

SUSSEX LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Lunatic Asylum, Haywabd’s Hbath^ 
February^ 1863. 

My dear Mr. Urouhart, — 1 gladly comply with 
your request that 1 should send you a few lines re* 
garding my experience of the use of the bath in the 
treatment of mental disease. In the ** Journal of Men^ 
tal Science for July, 1862, 1 published a short paper 
** Cases illustrating the use of the Turkish Bath in 
the treatment of Mental Disease,’’ in which I endea^ 
voured to give an account of my use of the bath (recently 
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erected here) during tlie previous six months. The 
temperature at which my observations (about thirty in 
number) were then made was 145^ to 160®. The r^ults 
as detailed in that paper were most encouraging, and 
such as to have induced me to continue tlie use of this 
powerful remedial agent in my practice here. Another 
year’s experience has, however, modified, as one might 
expect, my views on several points connected with the 
remedial use of the bath. Thus I have passed the 
test you have often spoken of, of 160° ! I now as often 
use the bath at 170^ as at 160^, and I am slowly 
feeling my way to your temperature of 200®; and 
I have no maimer of doubt that, until I arrm at the 
use of these higher temperatures^ I am not in a position 
to learn or judge what the hath can accomplish in the 
curative treatment of disease. Next, I have abandoned 
the expensive fire-brick channels, by which I, in the 
first instance, heated the bath, and have substituted the 
direct radiation from iron smoke-pipes, the furnace also 
being in the hot room. I find that much higher tem- 
peratures can now be borne by the patients than with 
the former brick flues, I am also gradually using the 
bath for longer periods. I began with twenty minutes 
once and twice a week. I have now got to an hour’s 
length, and am progressing herein also. I fully realize 
how much I have to learn yet of the therapeutic uses 
of the bath ; how little I know of its operations. 

As regards the use of the bath in the treatment 
of mental disease, I continue to entertain the most 
favourable opinion. As yet we have no specific in 
the cure of insanity, such as quinine is for the cure 
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of ague ; and I for one do not loot for such* . Insanity 
is a disease depending on, and associated with, various 
functional disorders, and especially with the perverted 
nutrition of the organ of the mind. The treatment of 
these pathological conditions consists not in the mecha- 
nical administration of specifics, but in the rational 
application of the principles of medicine to the special 
symptoms of each individual case. Thus to illustrate 
my meaning by a case. A patient is suffering from 
an attack of mania, with great restlessness and inco- 
herence of thought and violence, with increased action 
of the heart, and congestion of the head and suppression 
of the catamenia, and of the secretion of ±he skin, which 
is rough and dry. The indications of treatment here 
are to restore the balance of the circulation, and thus 
to regulate the, secretions and the supply of blood to the 
brain, and so to restore the healthy action of the uterus, 
the skin, and the brain. Experience teaches us that 
such a result will only follow the slow and steady use 
of remedies influencing the action of the heart and of 
the nervous system. Of such remedies, few are more 
powerful in their action than the bath ; and I find 
that the continued use in such a case of this remedy 
will, through its soothing action on the nervous system, 
and the relief it affords to internal congestion by de- 
termining the blood to the surface, modify, if not cure, 
the symptoms of mental disease present. 

My experience of the use of the bath has hitherto 
been chiefly limited to cases of chronic mental disease. 
In one instance of acute mania, depending apparently 
x)n recent small-pox, I ffound immediate relief of the 
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maniacal symptoms follow the administration of the 
bath. My jg;reat success has been with cases of melan* 
cholia^ with refusal of food, and loss of strength and 
fiesh. I have a record of more than a dozen such cases 
of melancholia which have materially benefited by the 
use continued over a period of two or three months of 
the bath twice a week. 

In several cases of melancholia, complicated with 
phthisis in its earlier stage, a great improvement both of 
the mental and physical symptoms has followed the 
treatment. 

In irregularity of the uterine functions, which in 
young girls is sometimes complicated with mania, I have 
found in several instances a cure follow the restoration 
through the agency of the bath, of the healthy uterine 
action. 

Setting the mental symptoms aside, I would here say, 
that if the bath had only this one remedial power of 
restoring suppressed menstruation, its value in reducing 
the ills resulting from our high civilization would still be 
great. I have within the last two months discharged two 
young girls cured, who for many months suffered from 
maniacal symptoms, connected with irregular menstrual 
action. 

When you were at Hayward^s Heath the other day I 
showed you a patient, M. W., who was admitted here on 
the 23rd of February, 1863, apparently in a state of 
confirmed dementia, unable even to tell his name ; rest- 
less and destructive. He was much reduced in health, 
and there was dropsy of the lower limbs, with albuminous 
urine of a marked character. The patient gradually got 
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worse^ and after he had been a month in the asylum, 
I sent him to the bath almost as a forlorn hope. The 
result of a month’s treatment of the bath, twioe a 
week, was that the dropsy disappeared, that no trace of 
albumen is now to be found in the urine, and that the 
man is apparently conyalescent. You will remember 
seeing him here at his work as a carpenter* 

These few words on the use of the bath in the treat* 
ment of the insane would be incomplete were I to omit 
to notice a specific power to remove the noxious secretion 
of the skin so frequent with the insane, and which, in 
the asylums of twenty years ago, one could recognize as 
distinctly as the smell of a dog-kennel, and which still 
sometimes refuses to yield to ordinary ablution. The 
bath entirely removes this unpleasant complication. 

Lastly, the bath is a remedial agent grateful to the 
feelings of the insane, and which they do not, like other 
means of washing, associate with the idea of punish- 
ment. Were the bath at Hayward’s Heath large 
enough for the purpose (which, unfortunately, it is hot# 
having been built at a small cost, £40, as an experi- 
ment), I should entirely replace the ordinary hot- water 
baths used twice a week for cleanliness — ^with the bath** 
as you always term it. 

Believe me, sincerely yours, 

C. L. Robertson, M.D. Cantab., 

Medical Superintendent. 


D. Urquhart, Esq. 
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. In tlie Fiflkli AmLiml Beport of tlie Sussex County LunaUe 
Asylunu just issued. Dr. Lockhart Bobertson publishes some 
important remarks on the Turkish bath as a curatire agent. 
He relates a case in which a patient was admitted with symp- 
toms of mania, complicated with dropsy and albuminuria of the 
most serere character. The patient was in a desperate state, 
menaced with madness and paralysis, and apparently dying 
from the extent of kidney-disease. Dr. Bobertson states that 
the bath saved the patient’s life and restored him to reason. 
Dr. Bobertson observed that the medical uses of the bath have 
yet to be studied. He believes them to be very great. Of its 
curative power in the early stages of consumption he has had 
several examples. He longs to see the bath fairly tried in other 
diseases. He believes, if used at suficiently high temperatures 
(170° — ^200°), the results will astonish us all. If anything ever 
can cure hydrophobia it will be the bath at 200° continued for 
many hours . — The Lancet 


Dr. Power, in answer to a question, stated that the success 
of the Turkish bath in the house was even greater than he 
expected, and he was almost afraid to state his opinions of the 
success that would attend the use of it, for fear, in the event of 
any subsequent failure, his opinion might be quoted against the 
bath as having been founded on a very short trial. Out of four 
patients, however, regularly exercised on by it, one had been 
dismissed cured, and the other three were working regularly, 
which they have never done before . — Cork Examiner, 
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OOLNEY HATCH. 

Other asylums are now following the example of 
those in Sussex and Ireland. I subjoin an extract from* 
a letter which I addressed to the medical superin- 
tendent of the asylum at Colney Hatch, bearing on the 
peculiar adaptation of the Bath to such establishments. 

I may here mention that a similar bath for the Great 
Naval and Military Hospital at Netley is shortly to be 
constructed. It cannot fail thence to spread to the 
other Government hospitals, as also to the barracks and 
to vessels afloat.^ Thus, in a short time the British 
army may be in possession of this cleanser of the armies 
of Borne formerly, and of the Turks to-day ; and the 
British navy enjoy the luxury which was shared in by 
those of Syracuse, Carthage, of the Ptolemies, and of 
MithridateSp 


23rd May. 

Bear Sie, — S ince Monday last I have at every interval of 
leisure been engaged in planning an adaptation of the bath to 
the purposes of your institution. The bath, and that by radia- 
ting heat, must of course be there ; but, in addition, you require 
a large available space for the daily washing of your patients, 
with abundant supply of hot and cold water, in a hall with an 
Indian temperature. 

♦ A bath on board passenger vessels will probably be found 
to have the effect of stopping 

AA 
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1 hare on Saturday entered IbUy on this matter with Mr* 
Wood, and he has carried away the dimensions so as to be able 
to have a plan proposed for submission to your Board to-^ 
morrow. 

I consider the advantages so self-evident, that no words are 
required : still there are economic considerations which I would 
urge, as these may assist the Board in coming to a decision 
on the point now raised, which involves an increased expen- 
diture in oneway, but brings a veiy large reduction in another. 

The plan originally submitted to you was based on an expen- 
diture of £300. The present is for £500. 

For this you will have a structure which will become the 
model for the asylums, hospitals, unions, and barracks of the 
three kingdoms. 

You will have your present washing rooms (30 or more) set 
) free for other uses, and no need of constructing more. 

Yon will discharge yearly not 25, but 75 per cent, of your 
patients. You will save nine-tenths of your hospital charges. 

You will dispense entirely with stockings. 

You will reduce by one-third the amount expended on clothing 
and blankets. 

You will reduce the amount of food consumed. 

It is not, therefore, an increased charge of £500 that is pro- 
posed, but a reduction of yearly expenditure to the amount of 
tens of thousands. 

With the prospect brought before you of such benefits in 
respect to the objects of the Institution, — the treatment of 
insanity, and with the evidence by which it is even already 
supported, you can scarcely put aside its consideration, nor 
escape from the necessity of a trial in a more or less efficient 
manner. 

Such an edifice cannot be obtained without cost, and labour, 
and care. 

The Hammam in Jermyn-street, which by the best judges — 
the Turks — ^is held to be the most perfect in existence, affords 
you the model, and if yours required an equal outlay, it would 
be but natural. I ofier you, however, a far different prospect. 
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, During the last four yeara, and while engaged on this and 
similar buildings, I have fallen on expedients by which the 
results can be obtained in a far higher degree, and at infinitely 
less cost. 1 could construct the same to-day at a third less. 

. The Hammam, however, has cost for the building pari 
$10,000 (£20,000 in all). The area is 7000 square feet. I pro- 
pose to give you a building with an area of 1,500 feet, at a cost 
of £500, and will undertake to pay the difference in case of 
excess of expenditure. 

In this is, however, not included the swimming basin, which ' 
you will see in the outlines taken away by Mr. Wood, and to 
which I suppose you can devote the spare labour of your 
people. 

You will thus have a place of recreation and exercise for your 
patients, such as the Gymnasia of the Greeks, and the garden 
prepared for himself by Pliny in the villa of Tusculum. 

You will also have a bath, which, like that of Etruscus, will 
be visited by the siln during every hour of the day. 

Multus ubique dies radiis ubi culmina totis 
Perforaty atque alio sol improbus uritur eestu.’* 

As you dispose of the patients* time, and can arrange relays 
fk>m six in the morning till eight at night (and herein lies your 
facility), you can pass 700 patients through the operation of the 
bath daily. For mere washing you can pass them through it 
at the rate of 250 an hour. 

The charge for fuel will not exceed Is. 6d. per diem. I will 
not speak of soap or linen, as those charges you bear already. 

As to the effect in lunacy, we have, besides inductive reasons, 
the results obtained in the lunatic asylums of Cork and Sussex, 
which show a greatly increased proportion of cures. But in 
neither of these establishments is the bath of a power in any 
degree approaching in efficacy or accommodation, in cheerful- 
ness and enjoyment, to that of which I now submit to you the 
plan. 

In the Eeport of the Newcastle Infirmary the saving of drugs 
is particularly insisted on as one of ihe benefits obtained by the 
introduction of the Turkish Bath. Although theirs is of the 
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pidtriest and meanest construction, yet they expressed them* 
selves in these terms : — ** The bath became a species of Elysium, 
where ache and pain vanished as if by magic/’ 

The whole will be arranged panoptically, so that a superin- 
tendent, himself unseen, can, with the exception of one apart- 
ment, watch every patient. With the resources of your estab- 
lishment, the whole may be completed in four weeks. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

D. UsQUHABT. 

E. Shepfabd, Esq., M.D. 

P.S . — 1 have referred back to a report I received some time 
back from the Medical Superintendent of the Sussex Lunatic 
Asylum, and find it so useful in your case that I have sent it te 
be printedi and you will receive copies by this evening’s post. 



Heat-Rays, Sun-Rays, Electricity, 
and Vital Power. 

“ Coal is but bottled Sun/* — Stephbnson. 

That such degree of temperature in the air or in 
bodies as we call heat is different from the heat that 
travels through the air, everyone knows. The inquisitive 
mind will doubtless seek to ascertain in what that differ- 
ence consists, and the first step he makes will also 
be the final one. It consists not in its nature, but in its 
motion. Then a wholly new field of inquiry opens. 
.The motion proceeds, not from its nature, but from 
something foreign to it. The ray is discharged just as 
the cannon ball; it is the nature, not of the bullet, 
but of the gunpowder with which we have to deal. 
Heat discharged in this fashion is said to radiate; 
that is, the heat is treated as rays, and is thereby assi- 
milated to light, which is sensible to us only as rays. 
But the rays of heat become at a certain point illumi« 
nated, and pass into light just as the dark metid 
from which they flash becomes luminous. The identi- 
fication is complete. Heat and light differ only in 
degree. 
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Then comes the question, ^^What is KghtP'^ I do 
not mean in its scientific character, but in its useful 
application to man; and among the endless variety of 
these uses, What is light in its restorative capacity 

When the difference between heat as temperature, 
and heat as rays, was brought home to me by my life 
being prolonged through the accidental substitution of 
the one for the other, after the efficacy of the first had 
failed, thisquestion was forced upon me, and 1 answered 
it in somewhat the following manner : — 

The rays of heat when they attain to brightness have 
the same speed as those of the sun. Electricity has 
tn equal speed with both. Electricity can produce 
both heat and light. Electricity is life. The three 
fluids having common properties, and being inter* 
changeable, it follows that some portions of the virtue 
and use of each in the economjwof the universe must be 
present in the other, heat converting itself into projec- 
tile, and being as it were an artillery sweeping q)ace, it 
follows that, having the power to produce this projectile, 
I gain the powers of the sun himself. 

We can produce light, and consequently rays, by the 
combination of the opposite qualities of electricity. These 
rays are at once sun-rays and radiating caloric. These 
rays, Mling on an opaque body, disappear. The light 
is lost ; the heat also, in a greater or less degree, is lost. 
^Striking the body of a man, they are neither (in their 
whole mass) transmitted, nor reflected, nor refracted, nor 
absorbed. They must, therefore, be transformed ; that 
is, decomposed ; that is, resolved into their dements, the 
negative and positive electricity. If so, they must 
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tnmsfer.to this human body a dose of Tital power. 
Thus, while transmitted heat raises only the tempera- 
ture of the body, impinging heai^ does something more 
.than raise the temperature of the body. 

I was one day adducing evidence on these points, 
when a medical man present said, No man can treat 
such an idea as empirical after the experiments of 
Professor Tyndall/^ 

On this, I sent for Mr. Tyndall's book, ^‘Heat as a 
Means of Motion/’ published last year, and found how 
much I might have spared myself of idle argumentation. 

That work, however, deals with the rays of heat 
only as acting on dead matter, on vegetation and 
healthy life. Expecting to elicit from the author what 
might have been in his mind respecting their action in 
a restorative sense, I apj^ed to him, and received the 
following reply: — 

** I may say that I have lived mentally on radiant 
heat for the last five years, but 1 have made no experi- 
‘ ments as to its effect upon the human system. This is 
a matter which can be decided by experiment alone ; 
but if I wanted information upon the sutgect, you are 
the man to whom I would in the first instance turn. 
Now that you direct my attention to the subject, I will 
bear it in mind, and I may possibly thus obtain some 
strong Ught as regarding the rtUiomk of the thing.”* 

Conceiving that this work establishes the scientific 

^ In axM>ther letter he says: — ^^The preference you give lo 
dry over moist air is, 1 ihink, jtstified hj philoso]^ as well 
. as practice.*' 
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grounds for the results which I have gropingly ob- 
tained, I call on all those whose duty it is to find the 
best means of meeting disease — ^that is, medical men— -to 
study it before disregarding, on preliminary or abstract 
grounds, the testimony I bear as to the results which 
I myself have obtained. 

I sut^in a passage on the agency of the sun, begging 
the reader to bear in mind, while perusing it, that I 
place in his hands the faculty of calling down this 
power, of using it familiarly, and of applying it to the 
relief of his own bodily suffering, or of those of hia 
relatives, his fri^ds, and his fellow-creatures* 

“ Precisely the sa/me considerations which we have formerly 
applied to heat we have now to apply to light. It is at the 
expense of the solar light that the decomposition of the carbonic 
acid is effected. Without the sun the reduction cannot take 
place, and an amount of sunlight is consumed exactly equivalent 
to the molecular work accomplished. Thus trees arc formed, 
thus the meadows grow, thus the flowers bloom. Let the solar 
rays fall upon the surface of the sand, the sand is heated, 
and finally radiates away as much as it receives ; let the same* 
rays fall upon a forest,, the quantity of heat given back is leas 
than that received, for the energy of a portion of the sunbeam* 
is invested in the building of the trees. I have here a bundle 
of cotton, which I ignite ; it bursts into flame, and yields a 
definite quantity of heat ; precisely that amount of heat wa* 
abstracted from the sun, m order to form that bit of cotton. 
This is a representative casei every tree, plant, and fiower, 
grows and fiourishes by the grace and bounty of the sun. , 

“ But we cannot stop at vegetable life, for this is the source of 
^1 animal life. In the animal body vegetable substances aro 
brought again into contact with their beloved oxygen, and they 
burn within us as a fire In a gprate. Ibis is the source of all 
animal power ; and the forces in play are the same, in kind, a* 
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those whicli opeirate in organic matter. In the |)!ant the dock 
is wound up ; in the animal it runs down. In the plant the 
atoms are separated ; in the animal they recombine. And as 
surely as the force which mores a clock’s hands is derired from 
the arm which winds up the clock, so surely is all terrestrial 
power drawn from the sun. Leaving out of account the 
eruptions of volcanoes, and the ebb and flow of the tides, every 
mechanical action on the earth’s surface, and every manifesta- 
tion of power, organic and inorganic, vital and physical, is pro- 
duced by the sun. His warmth keeps the sea liquid, and the 
atmosphere a gas : and all the storms which agitate both are 
blown by the mechanical force of the sun. He lifts the rivers 
and the glaciers up the mountains ; and thus the cataract and 
the avalanche shoot with an energy derived immediately from 
him. Thunder and lightning are also his transmuted strength* 
Every fire that burns, and every flame that glows, dispenses 
light and heat which originally belonged to the sun. In these 
days, unhappily, the news of battle is familiar to us ; but every 
shock and every charge is an application, or misapplication, of 
the mechanical force of the sun. He blows the trumpet, he urges 
the projectile, he bursts the bomb. He rears, as I have said, 
the whole vegetable world, and through it the animal ; the 
lilies of the field are his workmanship, the verdure of th^e 
meadows, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. He forms the 
muscle, he urges the blood, he builds the brain. His fleetness 
is in the lion’s foot ; he springs in the panther, he soars in the 
eagle, he slides in the snake. He builds the forest and hews it 
down *, the power which raised the tree and which wields the axe 
being one and the same. The clover sprouts and blossoms, and 
the scythe of the mower swinges, by the same force. The suni 
digs the ore from our mines ; he rolls the iron ; he rivets the 
plates ; he boils the water j he draws the train. He not only grows 
the cotton, but he spins the fibre and weaves the web. There 
is not a hammer raised, a wheel turned, or a shuttle thrown, 
that is not raised and thrown by the sun. His energy is poured 
freely into space, but our world is a halting-place where his 
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energy is conditioned. Here the Proteus works his spells ; the 
self-same essence takes a million shapes and hues, and £nall;^ 
dissolves into its primitive and almost formless form. The sun 
comes to us as heat \ and between his entrance and departure 
the multiform powers of our globe appear. They are all special 
forms of solar power— the moulds into which his strength is 
temporarily pouredi in passing from its source through 
infinitude.’*** 

To know the part the sun or any other agent has had 
in your formation and growth is not of the remotest 
value to any human being ; but to know how you can 
use the sun, or any other agent, for the cure of your ills 
or the prolongation of your life, is of the very greatest 
value. 

We have already on several occasions had to remark 
that the most recent scientific discoveries had been 
anticipated by the earliest traditions, and also that these 
traditions had appeared evidences of an ignorant and 
a barbarous condition, because the interpretation was 
impossible until science in these respects had become 
capable of understanding them. 

Another instance of the kind is furnished by the 
discovery that space is not empty, but is pervaded by 
what may be termed the inert matter of light, and con- 
aequently of heat. 

We have thus to the foUr elements of common speech 
a fifth to add, that fifth consisting in empyrean atmo- 
sphere, distinguished from that which we breathe. Now 
the number of the elements of the earlier systems, — that 

* T^dali*8 ** Heat considered as a Means of Motion/* pp. 430 

—433. 
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is, of tli« askonoinio leligiooB, — was not foor, bat fire; 
•od the fifth is this Teiy matter of light and heat and 
motion, now rediscovered. 

. The religiotis and philosophical systems of the aoeimit 
Hindus have classified these elements by their attributes. 


as appreciable to the five senses 

of man, commencing 

with the dsther, as follows : — 



iEther. 

Air. 

Fire. 

Water. 

Earth. 

Sound. 

Sound 

Sound 

Sound 

Som^ 


Touch. 

Touch 

Touch 

Touch 



Form. 

Form 

Form 




Savour. 

Savour 

Odour. 


The Sansmt' name for eether is dkdia, from the 
pr^x d, towards, and shine ; therefore implying 
"everywhere shining;” hence it also means epaoe; 
Ahfiia being supposed to pervade the universe. 

On this point, as in so many others, we have in 
Gkeece, the reflection of Hindostan, as recorded in the 
adjuration placed by .^ischylus in the mouth of Pro- 
metheus. 

He is appealing to the powers of nature against the 
tyranny of Jove, and he does so in this order : — 1. .Sther. 
2. Air. 3. Water. 4. Earth. 6. Eire (the Sun). I 
subjoin the passage, as wonderful in various ways. 
Prometheus was chained on the Himalaya, — ^not cm the 
mountain range between the Caspian and the Euzine, 
to whidi the original name of the " Mountains of the 
dash” (Gaucasus) has been transferred. It is to the 
latter, however, at this moment, that apply the words mr 
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prediction of the Greek poet. To render the application 
literal, it soffioes to alter in the last line 6 t 6 t to 
when the sense would ran, “ Behold what things I, a 
nation, suffer from the nations !”* 


* 8<of Kol rax^tpot itpoal, 
n&rafiStP rc iroi^(«v rtKVfjdrmp 

*Aj^pt$/jiou yiXatr/ta, irafifivirdp re yv, 

ICal rhp irapSwnjp k6k\ov ^Xtov Ka\w» 

*'Viea6e pL ola vpos Beeiv irtio'XO’ Beds, 

^*0 divine -3Etlier, swift-winged breathings, fountains of 
rivers, and countless smiles of ocean waves. Earth, of all 
things mother ; and all-seeing circle of the Sun, — invoke. 
Behold, what things I, a god, suffer from the gods ! 



Part 11. 

Action of the Bath 


On Horses and Cattle. 




Second Part. 


The Bath in the Farm. 

The iise of tlie bath for cattle has been almost 
restricted hitherto to the training of horses for the 
race-course. The results suffice to establish a claim 
on the attention of the farmer, the breeder, and the 
landlord. 

If, in the training of horses — an art perfected by the 
care of so many and such able men — ^this process is 
accepted as a means of rectifying errors> and of obtain- 
ing power for the aninlal, independently of food and 
exercise,^ it must be for working cattle and the farm 
stock at least of equal value. If so> unquestionably the 
profits of labour and capital and the rent of the land 
must be augmented by the general introduction of the 
bath on farms. 

It is now eight years since the value of this process 
has been fully and experimentally established, and yet 
I have in England and Scotland only one farm bath to. 
cite : it is that of Lord Einnaird. I do so with peculiar 

* See note at the end. 
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satisfaction, as this is the only case of an idea worked 
out independently. 

The universal difficulty I have had to contend with 
has been the aversion to, and dread of, high heat, by 
which alone you can operate on disea^. To this dul- 
ness of sight is superadded defective construction. 
They cannot get high heats, and then they say, Any- 
thing above 130® is injurious.’^ Lord Kinnaird has got 
heat, and has dared to use it. His thermometer ranges 
up to 212®, and consequently he can stop disease at 
once if acute, and more speedily relieve it if chronic. 

In Lord Kinnaird's bath for cattle, there having been 
no trouble either with patients or medical men, the 
necessity for high temperature for the cure of grave 
disorders has been ascertained. The words of a report 
in the ^Scottish Farmer,^ 1862, are: — ‘The heat re^ 
quired in oases of pneumonia needs to be very great — 
— ^up to 200® to 212® — ^boiling point, in fact. At a less 
temperature the curative effect was not visible.^ ’’ * 

^ In respect to pneumonia, A14erman Mechi says, in a 
recent number of the “Gardener's Chronicle" (June 
4, 1864), “ What is wanted is attention, or the Turkish 
bath." The Turkish bath is “ attention," and nothing 
more. If any one will attend to what, in the given 
case “a cold," ripening into pleuro-pneumonia, is 
wanted to relieve nature and baffle disease, he will of 
necessity fall on the expedient of heat, or, in other 
words, a warmer climate. If his attention is profitable, 
he will also discover that, by the proper use of fuel and 


* Prospectus of the Jermjn Street Hammam. 
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tlie proper construction of amt apartUient^ l&e can obtacin 
at any spot, for any time, any amount of climate tbat 
be inay desire. 

Professor Gamgee, in either the April or May num* 
her of the Veterinary Beviei^,*’ estimates the annual 
loss of cattle in Great Britain from pleuro-pneumonia 
alone at £6,000,000. 

Animals that are slaughtered for the use of man, 
ought not to die of natural — or, more properly speak* 
ing, unnatural— death. If they die, it is through mis- 
management, and the loss incurred is but the penalty 
attached to neglect. From the subjoined statement 
of the results of four years’ experience on an Irish 
farm, it appears that no death had occurred either on 
the farm itself dr on those adjoining it. It is not, 
therefore, theoretically only that I conclude, but ex- 
perimentally also, that the bath would save to the 
country the loss at present yearly suflFered in farm 
stock. 

I owe to the courtesy of the pl*oprietor of the Field 
the communication of as yet unpublished returns of 
the yearly loss in farm stock. The following passage 
in the appended report is from the pen of a veterinary 
surgeon : — 

“ The Turkish Bath, not only as a medicinal agent, but also as 
a preventive of disease, deserves consideration, and we cannot 
help thinking the hot-air chamber is almost as necessary an ad- 
junct to the extensive stock-keeper as to the veterinary surgeon, 
and for the simple reason, that in it we have an agent which 
exerts more powerful influence thap. any derivative, ox-purge, 
or blister, without lowering vital power 5 for it carries oflT, or at 

BB 
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any rate diminislies, the amount of any yirus that may circulate 
in the blood, and by this means cleanses the system, and rendexe 
it better able to throw off disease, and to resist the attacks 
of it.” 

Upon such data as are at present within our reach*, 
the yearly loss appears to be, exclusive of epidemic 
years, two and a half per cent, on cattle, and five per 
cent, on sheep. Reckoning the whole of thia to be 
saved by the general use of the bath, still it would 
amount but to a small part of the gain. The saving 
in sickness, alike in the cattle and sheep that would die 
as in those that do recover, must be taken into account, 
and can scarcely be placed at less than twice the 
amoimt of value of mere life preserved. We may 
estimate the . saving on farm stock at ten per cent., 
independently of veterinary charges, which are esti* 
mated by Alderman Mechi at sixpence per acre. 

Next comes the increase of animal power, whether as 
applied to labour or exhibiting itself in flesh and in 
milk, and this may be estimated at one-third. In the 
subjoined report, six pounds of flesh are stated as being 
put on under the action «f the bath, for four pounds 
without it. 

Under this head we may safely estimate at ten per 
cent, the increase in the value of farm stock, giving us 
a total of twenty per cent, on the whole amount of live 
animals. 

These results might be indubitable and yet unattain- 
able. Were the expense considerable or the construc- 
tion elaborate, years might elapse before the mass of 
agriculturists could expect to profit thereby. Such 
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would haye been the prospect had I been writing four 
years ago. Now, however, the cost is reduced to 
almost nothing, and the value of the heat is multiplied 
many fold. I subjoin in a note a letter that went the 
k)und of the Irish papers at the beginning of this year, 
showing that any farm may have its bath by means of 
a spare loose box, an old stove, and fifty shillings in 
money.* 

* ACCIDENT TO A HOE8B IN A TUEKISH BATH—A WAENINO. 

Carysfort House, January 5th, 1864 

SiE, — On Wednesday last the coachman hearing a disturb- 
ance in the bath in which there was a horse, opened the door. 
The animal showed great uneasiness, and with difficulty was 
got out, on which he was seized with frightful convulsions, 
threw himself down in the stall and stable, and in this way 
rolling himself over and over, made his way into the yard, 
where he was secured, and prevented from destroying himself, 
by the combined efforts of about a dozen men. The impression 
which was produced was that he was seized with madness. 
Mr. XJrquhart happening to be here on a visit, pronounced at 
once the case to be one of asphyxia. On his inspecting the bath 
this was confirmed — the air entering only under the door, and 
so reaching the furnace below. The horse had been in two 
hours and three quarters, at a temperature from 180® to 190®. 
This was the first bath for horses constructed on Mr. 
Urquhart*s new plan, of a furnace with the draught from 
within, so as to ventilate by suction, and which, consequently, 
requires that there should be an air-passage from the highest 
point, and that it should be hermetically sealed below. A cow 
had been in the bath some days before for a much longer time 
without injury, probably in consequence of carrying her head 
lower. The accident may prove a warning against such over- 
sight in future. This form of bath, combining so much economy 
both in structure and fuel, is at the same time so much 
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The appreciation of the process has so rapidly ex- 
tended during the last few mpnths, that it may be 
anticipated that no long period will elapse before a bath 
will be considered a necessary appendage to every farm 
of two hundred acres and upwards, and of every veteri- 
nary establishment. 

The bath commends itself to every farmer on six 
several grounds : — 

1. Cure of sickness in cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

2. Saving of mortality in young stock. 

3. Fortifying the horses engaged in ploughing and 
draught. 

4. Increasing flesh and milk. 

5. Increasing the productiveness of stock. 

6. Collateral advantages : drying harness, clothes, 
saving damaged grain and seeds, saving of sickness to 
farm servants, and also to the farmer himself and his 
family. 

It was in Ireland that the experiment of heat was 
first tried, or rather recommenced, on man. Naturally 
it was there first tried on animals. It began with 
horses, it was extended to cattle, and the results have 
been made known by the reports of agricultural asso- 
ciations. These results, surprising as they appeared, 
are still wholly inadequate to represent the effects 

more efficacious, that it must come mto general use. The cost 
of turning a loose box into this sort of bath does not exceed 
£1^10s. for labour, and about £2 10s. for laundry stove and 
sheet-iron pipes. 

Your obedient Servant, 

B. Fooks. 
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obtainable by beat: for these baths were at best but 
timid gropings in the dark. The report which I sub- 
join bears on a bath which originally had also but small 
power. Even with the knowledge in the proprietor 
the necessity of a high temperaturei he has not 
been able to raise his above 180^ and the heat is not 
radiating. 

By the experience of this Irish farm, we have four 
years without death in that and the neighbouring farms, 
nor was there sickness. Diseases were arrested on the 
appearance of the first symptoms. Now this result is 
peculiarly instructive, from the general deterioration of 
Irish stock during these four years, as shown by the 
following extracts from the ofiScial returns ;* — 

Total value of live stock in Ireland ; — 


1859 £35,368,269 

1863 29,997,646 


Decrease . . . 5,370,713 

While thus the farms in question in the north, as 
likewise other farms in the south, were emancipated 
from the average loss in casualties and sickness, the 
other farms throughout Ireland were suffering that 
average loss, say four per cent, yearly, or sixteen per 
cent, in the four years, together with a further loss on 
the four years of nearly twenty per cent. ; so that in 
this period of time, had the bath been general in Ire- 
land, the public fortune under this head alone would 

^ Parliaiiientsry Papers, ** Agricultural Statistics— Ireland,** 
for 1863, 
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have been increased by nearly £10,000,000, or say 
£2,000,000 a year.* 

The same proportion would be far below the maik 
for England, either as regards average or stock ; the 
number of stock being higher to the acre, and the pro- 
portion of sheep, among whom the loss is double, being 
only as one to six ; so that, reasoning on these data, the 
saving in Great Britain would be £10,000,000 per 
annum. 

The farmer would doubtless not be influenced by 
general considerations : he would look to his own farm, 
and would have to view the matter in this shape : My 
stock amounts to £500. Is it worth my while to incur 
an outlay of £5, and a yearly charge of £10, to insure 
it against loss, and to increase its productiveness, 
together amounting to from ten to fourteen per cent.P^' 

Why should not every farm of 200 acres adopt this 
precaution P When the Turks adopted the bath, they 
made it a rule that no habitation should be placed at a 
greater distance from a bath than three miles. Yet 
their baths were serviceable only for the breed of men ; 
by their process of heating, an expensive edifice was 
required, with expensive fuel. What the English 
farmer can obtain by means of a loose box (which re- 
mains as serviceable as ever) and an iron stove, a 
Turkish village could obtain only by the outlay of £200 
or £300. 


* This is independently of veterinary charges, which, if 
estimated according to Alderman Meohi’s scale, would exceed 
a quarter of a million per annum. 
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TRAINING OF HORSES. 

In the first Dialogue, »page 1, it has been shown 
that the objects of training consist in iiealtfi and mud. 
To those passages the reader is referred. 

The proper treatment for a horse is the proper treat- 
ment for a man, and is to be found in the educational 
maxims of ancient times, viz., to accustom the body to 
bear the extremes of heat and cold, and to endure pri- 
vations in regard to food. Our practice is the reverse 
for man. Naturally enough we have applied the same 
rule to the horse. We clothe and house him so that he 
shall not know the extremes of heat and cold. We feed 
him often. The horse, like the camel, is indigenous to 
the high and cold regions of the Tartarian, ranges. 
Nevertheless, he flourishes in hot and dry zones. He 
has attamed to the highest perfection in those into 
which he has been introduced. Our own breed is im- 
mediately derived from the Tafilet Barb and the Godol- 
^in Arab. 

Trainers have closed their stables and sheeted up 
their animals. This was seeking heat by excluding 
air. As men wrapped up their bodies from the sun, 
and closed by glass their apartments from the air, and 
have so brought upon themselves morbid sensations 
and countless diseases, so have the like practices engen- 
dered in the horse similar diseases, and the like liability 
to disease. 
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It is, then, pare heat that the horse wants, and not 
muffling. Bat cold has also its virtue. By creating an 
artificial climate we obtain the benefits of both, and so 
acquire the power of transporting a horse to the wastes, 
of Arabia for a certain period of the day, and of 
restoring him to his native bracing cold for the re- 
mainder of it. 

We have experienced to the fullest extent the benefits 
of this operation in man, even to the cure of the most 
hopeless and inveterate disorders. But we should 
gravely err if we placed, in this respect, the man and 
the horse on the same footing. The facility of acting 
on the horse is much greater in consequence of his 
volume relatively to that of man. 

A large portion of the food is expended on the 
production of animal heat. The smaller the size of the 
animal the larger is the surface in proportion to its bulk, 
and therefore the greater the escape of heat. A canary 
in proportion to its size and weight ccmsumes many 
times as much food as a man. Heat escapes far more 
rapidly from the man than from the horse. The effect, 
then, in the form of saving food, is for the horse very 
considerable. It is thus that the horse is enabled to 
inhabit the regions adjoining the limits of eternal 
snow.^ Consequently heat, externally applied to him, 
has so much greater power than on man. In the cold 
regions of Tartary, or the hot ones of Persia, Meso- 
potamia, the 11‘edjd, or the African deserts, he is seve- 
rally brought to the highest perfection by heat or cold. 

* See Moorcraft's Journal in the Himalaya and Tibet 
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I look therefore to the Bath as capable of fkmisMnp a 
finer breed of harm than hoe a$ yet been obtained. Fw 
this end^ however^ it is not the adult animal that has 
temporarily to be subject to this action, but the foal and 
the eolt. From the moment of birth, and during the 
period of growth, it has daily to be immersed in the 
torrid, and restored to the arctic zone, without protec-» 
tion or covering ; the aim being to fortify the muscle, 
develop the frame, and brace the nervous jwwer by 
balancing the double and apparently opposing agencies 
of cold and heat : in a word, using the elements at once 
which separately are afforded by the Plateau of Pamer, 
or the Ri^f of the World,* and the plains of the Sahara 
below the level of the ocean. 

Were any trainer or proficient in stable lore asked 
this question, “ What has domestication done for the 
horse he would, probably answer, “We give him 
regular instead of uncertain food; we protect him 
against the severity of the weather; and, lastly and 
chiefly, keep him in health and strength by the curry- 
comb, supplying a requisite to well-being, of which, in 
the natural state, he is entirely destitute/^ 

I have disposed of the first two points of so-called 
amelioration. As to the third — the currycomh— we 
have not followed the rule we have laid down for 
ourselves. We have never thought of clearing the 
^scarf-skin off our own bodies. We have taxed our 
invention, then, in reference to the horse, and only 

* Tbe Turkish name for this disirict is Eoofof the World'^ 
^Bam i fhmiah. 
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to inflict on him an injury equal to, if not greater, 
than that which, through unreasoning and stupid 
routine, he has suffered at our hands on the two other 
points. * 

Any one may find in any popular book on the skin 
erery detail respecting its structure and its functions ; 
that is, whatever may be available for the acquisition of 
knowledge, but nothing serviceable for the correction 
of common and injurious habits. 

I suppose the reader to have referred to some such 
work, and therefore to know that there is a double 
covering to the body, the one the skin, or, as it is 
called, the *'true skin;^* the other the cuticle, or the 
covering of the skin. 

Now, the process of reformation or reparation of this 
cuticle differs entirely from that of the rest of the body, 
which consists in the deposit by the blood of particles, 
whilst the same blood carries or washes away the used-up 
matter. 

The cuticle is reformed by exudation from the nume- 
rous papillae covering the true skin,” and is carried 
off externally by friction. 

Excess of friction prompts the discharge from beneath 
of the gelatinous matter of the cuticle. Carried to any 
extent, this is disease of the nature of leprosy. In the 
mme manner corns and bunions are produced, pressure 
being substituted for abrasion. 

The skin of the horse is far more delicate than that 
of man, and consequently he is supplied with a natural 
coat for its defence. In his natural state, the small 
amount of cuticle he has to get rid of is carried off by 
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tlie conjoint effects of perspiration, rapid motion, and 
constant exposure to the air and the wind. 

Domesticated, of course his coat becomes clog^ied/ 
.and means have to be taken tp free it. These means 
have been taken in the origin by man, and they are yet 
to be found practised in the East. We in Europe, 
however, at least in modem times, have stepped beyond 
the object, and by inventing for the skin of the horse 
an iron instrument of serrated form, we produce a 
condition of quasi-leprosy; when we clear from its 
teeth the accumulation of scarf-skin — the evidence of 
our stupidity — ^we exclaim, How clever we are to have 
invented a currycomb, and how happy the horse to have 
intelligent grooms hissing at him ; instead of having to 
go and rub his itchy haunches against boulders of 
granite or stumps of trees ! 

** With regard to the horse, in parts of Central Asia, 
where an animal is expected to gallop twelve or four- 
teen miles without rein being drawn, it is necessary to 
put it through careful training, and especially to work 
off the fat. For this purpose the horse is daily sweated ; 
and the test of prime condition is the absence of acridity 
and viscidity in the exudation. The taste determines 
the former. The latter is judged of by collecting a 
little of the secretion between the thumb and fore- 
finger, which are then held up to the light and slowly' 
separated, when viscidity appears in threads long 
drawn out. No currycomb is used, but the horse 
is shampooed with the baU of the hand.^^ 

This passage, contained in a letter from Captain 
Burton is the only one I have got to quote from either 
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writers travellers eonveying instructiQn in regard to 
the horse in essential matters* I know nothing more 
mdancholy than horse literature^ &om the earliest essay 
with which I am acqu^ted^ Le. that of Xenophon^ 
down to the'monographs of General Daumas and Alri- 
d^Kader* The only exception that I have to make are 
incidental notices as regards points of natural historji 
such as are found in Moorcraft^ Sir John Malcolm^ 
&c. There is, indeed, a volume of Colonel Smith 
in the ‘^Library of Natural History,” but it is no 
more than a collection of materials which have them- 
selves to be critically examined before being used* 
The regular works on the horse are relieved from 
barrenness by perversion, bringing to bear upon the 
animal in disease all the aberrations of therapeutic 
science in regard to man, and supplying instruction 
for his management calculated to produce the disorders 
upon which therapeutic empiricism has to act. The 
recent protest of Admiral De Rous against the whole 
system has, nevertheless, been received with respect 
by trainers. Men imquaUfied by scientific acquire- 
ments have now found a royal road to the truth. A 
friend of mine, who was one of the first to employ 
the bath in the stable, thus writes, in answer to 
questions as to the results which he had obtained 
during six years^ experience : — 

** 1. Tbe skin is eleanseij rAS more completely than by any 
other method of grooming. 

2. The system relieyes itself, through the skin, of every 
kind of impurity. 

The anifl^is enabled to bear, with perfect impunity, 
ihe greatest altematious of heat and cold. 
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” 4 . The appetitei bo &equeatiy a poor one *« traimiig, is 
increased, and digestion promoted. 

“ 5. The lungs are brought into strong play, mthmti inr 
WOBed action of heart and pulse, 

^ 6. What is commonly called inside fat of heart and lungs is 
removed, and the wind consequently greatly improved j and 
this without the fearful wear and tear of legs and eonstitu* 
tion, now so universally practised to attain that object. 

“ 7. Aloes and other drastics become superfluous. 

*'8. And lastly, whereas, in the opinion of the first trainers 
of the day, by the present system, it is impossible to bring a 
horse fit to the post more than once or twice in the year for a 
great race, by the use of the bath he may ever be in the 
highest state of condition. I have now only stated what I 
believe I clearly proved, in the conditioning of five horses, 
without physic, and with’ the bath, to the satisfaction of a 
veterinary surgeon, my groom, and myself. But a few words 
may be necessary to the uninitiated, as to how the bath should 
best be used with eflect. It should never be given less than 
once or twice a week ; as much more frequently as you please. 
The temperature {especially for disease) should be a high one, 
varying from 140° to 180°. The admission of fresh air into the 
bath should be plentiful. The animal should be thoroughly 
shampooed on the muscles of the back, thighs, and arms. He 
should be thoroughly washed after sweating, occasionally with 
soap, and always with water hot and cold ; and having com- 
pleted the process, he should be taken into the open air (the 
colder the atmosphere the more beneficial to him) without 
clothing^ and receive as much exercise as is necessary. Above 
all, he should return to a thoroughly cool and well-ventilated 
stable ; and if requiring warmth, by exhibiting cold in his ears 
or legs, he should receive it from clothing and bandages, and 
NOT hy the exclusion of fresh air from his box. The benefit 
which a clean skin derives from exposure to fresh air, after a 
high temperature, is such as nobody can describe who has not 
experienced and felt it, The advantages of such treatment, 
where either the legs are doubtful or the constitution delicate, 
are too obvious to require furthef explanation. Let anybody, 
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who is so^tical as to the effects of a Turkish bath, properly 
giyen to a horse, ride the animal as soon as he comes out of 
one, and judge for himself. I have repeatedly seen a veterinaiy 
surgeon examine the pulsation and action of the heart, mid 
pronounced that there was no increase whatever of either,, 
though the action of the lungs in the bath was greatly promoted, 
and I maintain beneficially, from the inhalation of pure hot air. 
If the horse is kept in a thoroughly cool and well-ventilated 
stable, grooms will object to the less shining appearance of the 
coat; but this objection will scarcely hold wilh anybody who 
knows that a hot stable and nitre will produce a brightness and 
gloss which by no means indicate perfect health. There is less 
cough and disease to be found by fifty per cent, in the cab-stands 
of London, though the horses are badly groomed and exposed to 
all weather, than in the choicest horse training or racing estab- 
lishments. Affections of the kidneys, whether chronic or acute^ 
are at once relieved by the bath, to say nothing of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and infiammatory attacks of all sorts.” 
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THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The other domestic animals, the camel inclusire, 
with the exception of the pig, stand in the same cate- 
gory as the horse. They are equally natives of the 
Tartarian levels, or very cold countries. So long, how- 
ever, as they remained in their native seats, they were 
endowed with an under-covering of down or fur,* which 
has disappeared as they have spread over lower and more 
genial districts. These have all attained to greater 
development in hot countries, showing that heat (not 
that of the close stable and byre) is beneficial for them. 

Cats and dogs are on the Himalaya also furnished 
with this down. 

Barn-yard fowls of all descriptions are either migra- 
tory by nature, or natives of warmer climates than 
ours; so that for them the bath, on mere historic 
grounds, must be assumed to be highly conducive to 
their development and fruitfulness, in a climate the 
standard of which is so far below their own. 


* Hence is derived the local name of the Himalaya—TJndes 
— or Una desa, wool country. The same is the name of the 
country of the algoin and alpaca— ‘Andes. The goats of 
Angora— Una gori, wool mountain-*-retain tie under-down. 
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THE PIG. 

The pig stands by itself, or in the same category as 
man* It does not belong to the Himalaya, or at least 
not more so than to the Atlas, the Pyrenees, the Taurus, 
the Alps, or the loi^ regions of all the earth, Tt 
resembles man also in its food, in its internal structure, 
and in the taste of its flesh.* It has also a skin like 
that of man, elaborately formed, so as to be able to dis- 
pense with hair or wool. It is very cleanly by instinct, 
whenever it is allowed the opportunity. It is very 
sensitive to atmospheric influences, as all hunters of the 
wild boar well know.f They feel the necessity of the 
removal of the scarf-skin, and therefore enjoy scratching 
and rubbing, as no other animal does. By domestica- 
tion, it has acquired rounded shapes and more succulent 
flesh, the scantling of the skeleton being, however, 
generally diminished. This change has to be attributed 
to a more regular supply of food, and to protection 
against extreme inclemency of weather. They have 
not, however, been subjected to the closing of doors and 
windows, either at night or during the day, as has been 
the case with horses and cows. 

* In the Feejee Islands human flesh in the shambles is desig- 
nated “ Long pork,” the joints being similar, save that they are 
longer. 

t On the north-western coast of Africa I have found it next 
to impossible to start them with an easterly wind blowing. 
They would allow the dogs to run in upon them, and stood at 
bay in their lair. 
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The pig, therefore, is the animal for which I foresee 
the greatest benefit from the bath. It is not only its 
maladies, more injurious to man than those of all other 
animals combined, to which an end is put at once ; but 
‘the sweetening of its flesh, the facilitating of the forma- 
tion of that flesh, the restoration of its dimensions, and 
the whole at a greatly reduced expenditure of food. 
Now, when the prolific nature of the animal is con- 
sidered, an estimate maybe formed of the profit of such 
an appendage to a farm-yard where pigs are kept. 

I trust it is not too late to point to the picturesque 
but thriftless old breed of Irish pigs, the large dimen- 
sions of which might be filled out to the plumpness and 
succulence of those of Wiltshire. 


cc 
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ON' THE BATH FOR THE TRAINING OP 
HORSES. 

By the Hon. Admiral Be Rotjs. 

{TimeSy March 26th, 1863). 

“ Thanks to Mr. Urqnhart (to whom this country is more 
indebted than to any living man for the introduction of 
Turkish alias Eoman baths) a new era has arisen : the present 
barbarous system of preparing horses to race by drastic purga- 
tives, hot clothing, hot stables, and four and five mile sweats 
will be ameliorated, and we may look forward with confidence 
to a revolution by the aid of hot-air baths, which will enable a 
trainer to bring his horses to the post in first-rate condition 
without subjecting them to a destructive apprenticeship. 

“ The bath invigorates a horse’s frame, gives increased action 
to his liver, improves his appetite, cleanses the pores of sup- 
pressed perspiration, and fortifies the skin from extreme heat 
and cold; the joints become more supple, the sinews more 
elastic ; and the heart, lungs, and kidneys being freed from fat, 
horses are able to take the strongest exercise, without suffering 
fron^j internal fever. Eheumatism, sore shins, and cutaneous 
eruptions are speedily subdued by hot air. Under this system 
no horse ought to be exercised in heavy clothes. In my opinion, 
it is always objectionable to gife a horse a sharp or very long 
gaOop when he is clothed, and looking to hot air as an agent, 
we may keep our horses sound /or thrice the estimated jferiod of 
their present efficacy ; the veterinary surgeon and the saddler 
A ill send in diminished bills : this will balance the expenses of 
t Uo bath, and will save large sums of money to the proprietors 
of race-horses. 
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** Of all animalB in tlie world tkere aire none Abetter endowed 
by Siiatiire to endure the yickaitudea of disniate than a horae. 
From the burning deserts of Arabia to the coldest regicms of 
Europe, Asia, and America, they enjoy the most perfect health 
and rigour. Why are we, then, to treat them in this temperate 
dime like exotic plants f If, from the day a foal is dropped, he 
is nerer shut up with his dain in a close hovel, except during a. 
severe frost ; if the same practice be adopted after he is weaned 
till he is taken into the stable to receive his education, there is 
very little risk of his catching cold, cough, or any disease, all 
those indispositions arising from young stock being condned in 
a close, unwholesome box, and then being suddenly exposed to 
cold winds. 

** When the yearling colt is removed to a well-built, warm 
stable, you would suppose that, if he enjoyed perfect health 
during his days of liberty, in the open air, rolling on the wet 
grass, — if this mode of life agree with him, and added daily to 
his growth and strength, that, as far as fresh air was concerned, 
you would allow 'him all the adv^antages which nature can 
bestow. From a life of freedom, housed in an open box, inha- 
ling pure, fresh air, he is confined with his head tied up to a 
manger in a close stable, the windows jealously opened by day, 
as if the air was injurious to his health, and carefully shut on 
an average of 13 hours during the greatest part of the year. 
As a foal he roughed it in the paddock during the cold winds 
of February ; 18 months afterwards he is clothed and shut up 
in a warm, close room. Before the colt is reconciled to his first 
lessons of servitude, a woollen rug is strapped round him, to 
add to the naturally infiamed state of his blood ; and, to crown 
his misfortunes, from having always had free access to water, 
the trainer restricts him to two draughts per diem ; it signifies 
nothing whether the weather is hot or cold, — the stable regula- 
tions, like the laws of the Persians, are inviolable. The trainer 
drinks ten times a day if his throat is dry, but he never calcu- 
lates that his horses may be more thirsty than usual if the 
thermometer in his fusty stable rises to 90”. It has been 
proved over and over again that if horses in a stable have free 
access to water they will not drink* as great a quantity as when 
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water is offered to them twice a day (excepting in stdtry 
weaiher) ; bebanse the horses, having more sense than their 
master, drink a whole pailful to lay in a stock to meet the exi- 
gencies of feverish thirst, and the interior demands which 
nature may require in the long interval of destitution, This 
saves trouble, but it is in direct antagonism to the principle of 
training men to run or to fight, who are never allowed to take 
a large draught.*’ 
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FOUR TEARS* EXPERUNOE OF THE BATH 
ON AN IRISH FARM. 

m J. E. SCEIVBN, ESQ. 

My experience embraces borses, cows, sheep, pigs, 
dogs, cats, hens, and chickens. It extends over a period 
exceeding fonr years. The bath has twelve feet six 
inches square of clear standing room ; it is nine feet 
six inches high. The floor above is tiled, and used as 
a com kUn. Here are all descriptions of grain, and such 
can be safely and economically dried. A similar build* 
ing, including furnace flues and a double roof over all, 
would cost about £150. 

The cost per annum for fuel, washing, attendant's 
wages, and repairs, is £30. The fire is never out. 

I have found great apprehension entertained of the 
amount of water required, by persons desiring to have 
baths of their own. I therefore desire to state how 
little that expenditure amounts to. 

In a report to the Board of Works, I have given the 
following details for one week : — 


Men - - - 25 

Women - - - 19 

Horses . . - 6 

Pigs . . * 7 

Dogs - - - 4 


60 


At this time I had no sheep. 
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Water, cold - - - 180 gallons 

M Hot - - - 80 „ 

Scotch coal - - - 26 stone 

Average temperature - - 140® Fahr. 

At first my labourers declined going in, on the 
ground’ that they lost enough by work, and could not 
stand any more perspiration. One of them broke down 
on a hot day, when mowing. I said to him, '‘Now 
you are done for a week or so, you may as well try 
the bath/’ He went in, and had a vigorous sham* 
pooing. The next day he took the lead in the meadow. 
That night the space could not accommodate the 
applicants. 

Cure after cure having been effected, the want was 
so felt, that a public bath was built in the neighbour* 
hood, under my instructions. 

The first horse I had to attend to for five days 
myself, as none of my men would venture im. The 
horse after an hour or so MLowed me round the apart* 
^ment, and would not rest unless he had his muzaie on 
my shoulder, or was licking my hand. He recovered 
from a bad strain in the loins. Weeks after he recog* 
nised me on entering his stable, and licked my hand. 
I asked a friend, sceptical of the horse^s attachment, to 
go up to him. The animal rejected his caresses, and 
followed me with his eye. 

This is no exceptional case. Horses, cows, sheep, and 
pigs, all show their satisfaction, and return to it with 
pleasure. 

At^first it was supposed iha|; it would bo dimgeroua 
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’ to put a dog in, as not bei^g ablo to perspire, be might 
go mad. 

My first case was a water-sjpaniel, subject to rheu- 
matism* It was very difficult to get him out ; when be 
sees anyone going in, be goes too, and lies down in the 
hottest corner. 

I shall divide the subject into the five following 
beads : — 

I* Treatment of disease. 

II. Protection against the effects of exposure, and 
approaching disease. 

III. Increase of power for labour and productiv^iess 
in flesh, milk, and offspring. 

IV. Subsidiary uses on tlie farm. 

V. Benefit to the farm servants. 

I. Treatment ' of Disease, — Subjoined is a list of 
diseases in which I have obtained successful results : — 
Bronchitis, strangles, colic, dysentery, indigestion, drop- 
sical swellings, distemper in pigs, sturdy in sheep, 
jaundice in dogs, mange in horses and dogs, sore mouth 
and feet in sheep, garget in dairy stock, swelling in the 
head of calves. 

Hare I would cdl attention to the nwessity of high 
temperatures to effect cures. All the eases of rapid and 
decisive cures have been at what are ordinarily called 
, great heat, 170^ to 180®. My bath was unfortunately 
constructed before the discovery of the cheap expedient 
by which heat of a so much greater curative vdlue can 
be obtained. Stdl, no case has arisen either m my 
^own farm or on those of my neighbours who have 
ax>plied to me, that has not readily yielded, and theee 
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cases include all the diseases incidental to horses and 
farm stock. 

Horses.— The most violent forms of ^^hats** are 
quickly got under. Fifteen minutes in the hot room 
produce relief; and a recurrence of an attadc after 
entering is very unusual. 

A horse belonging to a dealer in the neighbourhood 
was* cured of strangles^ and sold within one month : so 
far from being reduced by the operation, he was 
brought out in high condition. 

Under this head, an important item is the accidents 
common to horses in ploughing and carting. One of 
my work mares, heavy in foal, fell under a load in soft 
ground, and after violent plunging was released with 
great difficulty. She was helped into the bath imme- 
diately, and in three days was at her usual work. A 
fine ffial was bom in due time. 

An entire horse belonging to a neighbour becom- 
ing restive while ploughing, threw himself, and was 
severely strained, as well as cut. His owner brought 
him immediately to me ; and without any dressing, he 
resumed his work in a few days. 

Gases of this nature are so numerous, and their cure 
so certain, that no impression is xnade on my memory 
now. 

The import of my experience has been indeed esta- 
blished throughout England as to running horses, but 
not as to working horses. It appears to me very 
surprismg that the means employed in the one case 
should have been disregarded in the other, and that too 
where the plmghh.emeermd. 
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Com . — If only for the cure of one disease — distem- 
per — this subject demands the attention of eveiy stock 
owner in the country. 

Lord Einnaird's experiments on distemper in cattle 
are so conclusive, that I shall quote a report from the 
‘^Scottish Farmer, Sept* 1862. 

** Lord Einnaird’s Bath at Millhill, designed for the treat* 
ment of cattle, is largely made use of by the people in the 
neighbourhood. The curative properties of the bath have 
already been demonstrated ip a marked manner in the case of 
severtd calves suffering from scour, &c,; but still more wonder^ 
ful is the influence it has had upon two or three feeding stots 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia. Out of three patients, two 
that we saw have every appearance of progressing towards 
perfect health. They eat well, walk about with seeming com- 
fort and ease, the cough has lost its nasty metallic sound, the 
discharge from the nose is stopped, they are no more hide- 
bound, and their coat has no longer the staring aspect of 
disease. The third patient, a larger animal than the other two, 
is not yet so far recovered, but the beast is a great deal better 
than it was. The heat required to produce a favourable impres- 
sion in oases of pleuro needs to be very great— np to 200 to 
212® — boiling point, in fact. At a less temperature the curative 
effect was not very visible. In other diseases, less dangerous, 
but, if neglected, hardly less fatal, the bath has been found a 
‘perfect cure.* It ^ be erected and carried on for a com- 
paratively trifling ooSr— one that, we think, would repay large 
stock owners to expend.*' 

Dysentery among dairy stock, so injurious to their 
milking, yields readily to heat. On the fourth day 
after the loginning of an attack, 1 have frequently had 
cows back to their full milk. 

Heat in the skin, and loss of appetite, are got over 
the day they appear. 
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Hardness bx the udder, and stoppage of the, teat, are 
thought little of here. These diseases require careful 
shampooing, 

I have never had a fuUy developed case of black 
.quarter ” since the hath has been budt. Before that, I 
lost several fine calves bj this disorder. 

In swelling of the head in calves, we have found it 
'most effectual. 

Sheep. — Two cases are wortjiy of record. One was 
a wether suffering from dysentery for three weeks, 
'emaciated at times, suffering intense pain, and bleating 
pitifully. When put in, the thermometer ranged from 
150*^ to 180^: he chose the hottest part of the floor, and 
lying down seemed quite happy. He was left there 
several hours daily, and when turned out with the 
.flock, rapidly put on flesh. 

The second is a case of ‘‘sturdy” (water on the 
brain)— the most intractable, if not incurable, of all 
diseases. To say a sheep has it, is to ccmdenm it to the 
laiife. 

One animal evinced the ordinary symptoms, going 
yicdently round in a ring, moping by itself, and neglect* 
4ng its food. It was let in, thermoiroter 160® to 170®, 
daily for three weeks, when it was turned out with the 
rest of the flock. Two months later, as I was going 
TOund with a Mend from a ^lebrated sheep ^strict, 
and long accustomed toexamining the best flocks in the 
bountry, he pointed out this very sheep a good speci* 
men of my flock, both for health and conditioxl. 

Firmly oonyinced as my herd is of tibe ^cacy of the 
bath in disease of cattle, he urgedme not to nmke the 
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expenment in tliis case, as it was sure to &il> and ktse 
me whatew the animal might bring for mutton. 

Fios. — On no animal hare I got more satkfaictocy 
and deciaite results than <m pigs, whether fattening or 
hrood sows. Distemper is rajudly relieved; the spc^ 
n^earing (m the skin in two hours. I have had no 
fatal case of this scourge. And the same thing I may 
say with reference to those of my neighbours who have 
sent their pigs to me. The rule is to keep the pig in 
till the spots appear. Throwing alternately hot and 
cold water over the animal is useful in developing the 
apots. 

When only a few hours old, the two youngest pigs d 
a litter of fifte^ appeared to be dying. The byre-man 
put them in for some hours, and brought them again to 
the litter. 

He repeated this frequently for some wedcs till they 
were able to hold their own with their dder brethren 
^B^hese two pigs were dead three times, but for the 
bath,” was his answer to an objector. 

, Previous to the appearance of this litter, the bow had 
,bemi repeatedly put in, for a hurt fiom a horse. 

hrst distempered pig I experimented upon wise 
nne of a litter of &tting hogs. He weighed one 
stone heavier than any of the same litter. 

Doos. — I have had some remarkable cases (^jaundice 
t&et distemper. One pointer, dur^ treatment, beeaam 
m> £}nd of the bath, that, whmr kt loose, he ran to the 
,'door, and scraped at it. He was shot over for years 
.afterwards. 

. A setter that had lost his scent after distmper wm 
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Bent to me for treatment. He recovered condition 
rapidly, being put in three times a week. His scent 
was quite restored. 

The development of the power of scent by the bath 
is a subject pregnant with important results, as regards 
the detection of disease, as shown in Mr. TJrquhart’s 
pamphlet, Oonsumption arrested by the Turkish 
hath.” 

II. Proteetm agaimt the Effects of Eoi^osure, and 
approaching In reference to this branch. Pro- 

fessor Gamgee, in his work on Dairy-stock, says : — 

** So far as my inquiries hare eodended, I believe dairy- 
stock owners, whether in town or country, may find the 
bath the cheapest, safest, and most desirable appendage 
to their premises that has yet been suggested, if only as 
a mere cleaning apparatus.” — Page 237. 

As a therapeutic agents the hot air chamber holds an 
intermediate position between evacuants and stimulants. 
It is undoubtedly a general tonic, because it fits impA^- 
tant organs for the free and healthy exercise of their 
functions, and thus operates beneficially on the blood, 
on nutrition, and hence invigorates the body. That it 
is evacuant, no one can doubt, that has witnessed the 
kind and quantity of cutaneous secretions, whether in 
man or animals. 

"Viewing the subject* as a veterinary, I unhesita- 
tingly say that we have in heat the most effective 
diaphoretic, the most active depurant, and the most 
efficient means of producing healthy reaction that we 
have yet had at our disposal. It is a great addition to 
our therapeutic means. We needed a satisfactory meana 
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# acting on the akin of lower animals in M)rile and 
other diseases, and here we have it.” — Page 244. 

** Cows are subject to blood disorders, to fever, iuno 
tional disturbance of the skin, and other secreting 
organs ; to organic cutaneous diseases which are apt to 
become chronic ; to rheumatic affections, and a large 
number of inflammatory disorders. In the long category 
of diseases included under the foregoing heads, we shall 
find one and all pertain to the kind likely to be much 
benefited by heat.* But it is to weird q/f disease, and to 
preserve healthy that among dairy-stock, particularly in 
large towns, the bath mi^i prom of great service*^ 

Under the head of Positive Disease, I am not able to 
quote an instance, on my own farm, of lung distemper. 
This is attributable, I believe, to the preventive power 
always at command; the rule being to put every 
animal in on the first s 3 rmptom of sickness. 

The horse-dealer I referred to before, on being asked 
if horses accustomed to the bath caught cold readily, 
answered : — 

** There is not a horse sheeted in the place. The top 
halms of the stahle-doors are always off. The horses are 
always ready for work. Tou will not hear a cough in the 
worst season. Whenever they are severely worked, or 
eoposedy they are put in, and that sets them all right?^ 

On one of the open nights last winter, I asked my 
steward, how many horses he had had in at once. He 
reminded me of a wet windy day that we had sent four 

* The writer used a Greek word. 1 have thought it better 
to put the English equivalent. 
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homes to some distestee, and kept them standing Tory 
much exposed. On their return late at night, he put th# 
men and hors^ in at onee. The men dried their dothes, 
and went home refreshed and warm. The severity of 
the day had no effect npcm either men or horses. 

When we consider the number of such days in the 
year, and the loss by sickness in eonsequence, the 
advantage of such a preventive will be manifest. 

III. Increme of Power , for Labour and Productwe-> 
in Flesh and Milk and Offspring , — I could give 
numerous cases of broken-down horses* trained by the 
new process, because they were useless, and could there- 
fore be experimented upon, and several years added to 
their working lives. 

The first case so treated iii England was a maara 
that had been given up because her feet and legs would 
not stand the training. She was brought into a splendid 
condition in a few weeks without a gallop, and hunted that 
and succeeding winters as well as when in her prime. 

"We are enabled to dispense with the use of medicine 
in getting horses into condition off grass. The results 
in the availability of the horse for i^rvice are so mani- 
fest, that I do not dwell upon them. 

Having been disappointed of a foal from a mare I 
prized, I resolved to try on her the effect of the bath. 
I was led to this by hearing of some cases in human 
beings, from which it was to be inferred that the use of 
the bath hod removed confirmed barrenness The result 
justified the expectation. Not only was a foal obtained 
in due course, but the foals have not ceased during 
three years. 
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In regard to mnscular power, I will begin by stating, 
that amongst men it has been now most Mly 
established, that the bath develops it in an extraordktary 
degree without any corresponding consumption of food, 
f^rom this 1 inferred that the condition being improved,, 
the effect would be no less in regard to the carcase of the 
animal when dead, than in respect of its power when 
alive. 

Three years ago, I made the experiment on two cows, 
and found that where they had gained one stone in 
weight previously, they gained eighteen pounds when 
put in three times a week. They became quite free 
from heated skin, and improved in appearance and 
hpdling. 

In this case I took means to measure the results. 
But equal results, though not accurately measured, have 
since been obtained. The gain being thus one-third in 
fleshy we may assume that there will be an equal gain in 
labour. 

When the resources of nature are expended on milk, 
we may expect not only an economy of food, but a 
large increase of dairy produce, because the secreting 
organs of milk are so immediately affected by action on 
the skin, close to which the lacteal glands are situated. 
I have no experience to report in this respect, my atten- 
tion having been but recently caEed to the subject ; but 
the grounds are so evident, and the results obtained in 
women so striking, that there remains no doubt on my 
mind that the gain in respect to milk will not fall short 
of that in power and flesh. 

IV. Subsididry Urns m the Farm. — In our damp 
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climate, the power of drying grain or seed, with safety 
and economy, is too obviously an advantage to require 
comment. 

Last harvest, by means of the hot room and the kiln 
over it, I was enabled to save the produce of two acres 
of beans that was heating, and on its road to destruction. 
It was thrashed in the wet weather, and the beans 
carried at once to dry. In a few days a great part of a 
heavy crop was ground into meal, and fit for use. 

Every one familiar with the ordinary mode of kiln- 
drying grain, knows the danger of producing diabetes 
in horses, arising from the admission to the grain of 
the fumes of burning coal. Here the process is carried 
on in pure air, and with equal facility. 

*\^e lose one million sterling a year in flax seed, 
chiefly from the difficulty of saving it. Had every farm 
the facility of drying flax seed at once, and without the 
delay of using a public kiln, we might be that much 
richer in feeding stuff. 

So much risk attends the process of drying flax straw, 
preparatory to hand scutching, that it is carried on in 
open temporary sheds, when a wet season retards, and 
sometimes stops, the operation. Here it could be 
aocomplished at the time when labour oh the farm is 
impracticable, the produce brought to market in better 
condition, and many weeks earlier. 

I am happy to say that some small farmers in my 
neighbourhood have applied to me for instruction how 
to convert a farm office into a bath. 

The injury to horses’ shoulders and backs from wet 
collars and saddles is avoided. The hamesd put into 
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the drying room at night is gradually and thoroughly 
dried by morning. 

Incidental to breaking in young horses, I have found 
their shoulders much more rapidly made by sweating 
them constandy during training, and the restiveness 
arising from soreness and stiffiiess avoided. 

How many corn sacks would be annually saved by a 
convenient place to dry them in quickly P 

To the laundry also it is an addition of great 
importance. 

V. Farm Servants . — The preservation of health among 
farm labourers is no small matter. My farm servants often 
work willingly through wet windy days, well knowing 
that an hour in the hot room will send them home in 
dry clothes. This habit gives them also the power of 
enduring cold : so also amongst my visitors. Many have 
dispensed with flannel, some even at advanced ages. 
All find themselves in better health, freer from rheu- 
matic pains, and firmer in muscle. One of my labourers 
was in the habit of wearing a flannel waistcoat and 
drawers, two waistcoats and trousers, and a heavy csoat. 
Two years ago he left off the flannel, and now wears but 
one waistcoat, one pair of trousers, and seldom a coat. 
He says he is ** suppler than he was ten years ago, 
and can now resume his potato-diet, which he had left 
off from an enlargement of the stomach. 

Improvement in digestion is one of the most marked 
results in man as well as in animals. More them two 
years ago, a man came to me suffering from disease of the 
stomach, inability to retain food, and dropsical swelling 
of the legs. His first few visits were made in a cart. 

n D 
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After a fortnight, he walked to the bath, and ia now 
in the enjoyment of robust health. 

During a temporary absence from home, a neigh- 
bouring farmer suffering from dropsy visited the bath. 
He had previously requested my permission; but as the 
case was a severe one, I advised him to wait till I returned. 
On my return, my bathman told me, with dismay, that 
he feared the dropsical man had not reached home 
alive, that he had not been able to make him perspire, 
and his legs becoming more swollen, they hurried him 
out, and got him into the cart as soon as possible. The 
third day the cart drove up, and, leaning on two sticks, 
my bathman saw the object of his fears walk to the 
door. The night after his first visit, he had eight hours 
of unbroken rest, and was able to get out of bed, and 
sit at the fire, I took him in at 150*^, and for two hours 
shampooed him, at first gently; by degrees he could 
bear considerable pressure. The swelling diminished, 
and his joints became more flexible. A short time 
afterwards, I was saluted by a tall athletic young man, 
in whom I recognised my dropsical patient. 

A case of typhus fever is illustrative of the necessity 
of . high temperature to disease. The patient was 
afraid of greater heat than 120®, and with it became 
worse. He became nearly incoherent. A few days 
afterwards he was with difficulty brought to me, when 
he was kept in for two hours at 180®. His clothes were 
purified on the heating apparatus* He described the 
effects by »a.ying : He could not help taking off his 
coat, and running,’’ on his way home. He was at full 
work in four days. , ) 
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I may here mention the account given me of the 
sweating houses,” by an old gamekeeper. 

In the county Fermanagh I could take you to ten 
or a dozen of them. They are built in the form of a bee- 
hive. Turf is burnt on the floor, till it is clear ; then 
they close up the hole, and leave it for a time. When 
you are going to take the heat, the turf ashes are swept 
out, and the floor covered with rushes. You go in, and 
get towels and wipe the sweat off, and so on, till it is 
time to come out. Some knowledgable body is there 
that tells you wheij. to come out, and you then jump 
into a stream of water ; or if there is no natural stteam, 
water is led, and a hole made for it. There was a man 
there, a strong (rich) farmer, and he built one for him- 
self, and brought water through it in pipes. These 
houses were first made by the ancient Milesians, long 
before your bath was thought of.” 

This rude form of bath, now only found among 
the mountains and islands, must have existed long 
before the Romans introduced into the sister country 
their bath, accompanied by every luxurious appliance ; 
and when the departure of the Roman conquerors 
deprived the Britons of their bath, the Irish had the 
sense to preserve their unarchitectural, but efficient 
structures. What is most remarkable is, that during 
the English occupation no Englishman seems to have 
had so much as the thought of entering one of these 
sweating-houses. There they were, with their beneficial 
effects before their eyes, and they saw nothing. Now, 
indeed, they are written about, but merely as an 
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architectural cariosity, and because of the introduction 
from the East of a similar usage. 

Since I obtained from Mr. ITrquhart the knowledge 
on which I have acted with so much profit to myself, he 
has carried out his experiments to, at that time, wholly 
unexpected results, alike as to economy and efficiency. 
Having undergone the experience by being in a chamber 
heated up to 250®, I enjoyed a new sensation from 
the heat sent off in rays from the red-hot stove. It 
reminded me of a practice of former years, when 
studying engineering in Lancashiije. After a day's 
hard work, I often Went to the forge, and exposed myself 
to the glowing heat of the air furnaces for some half- 
hour ; and found the stiffness and ffitigue dispelled, and 
so much vigour supplied that I sought vent for it by 
throwing off my coat, and taking to the hammer and 
anvil. 


The author of the foregoing paper is now applying 
himself to test by experience, in regard to labouring 
horses, the grounds laid down in this volume in respect 
to the debilitating effects of frequent feeding, allowing 
his horses but two feeds, and some only one feed a day. 
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EXPERIENCE OP^ SUNSHINE ON THE BODY. 

(Extract from a Letter.) 

I WAS first led. to reflect on the probable adyantage 
to health of exposure of the body to the atmosphere by 
reading the observations of Dr. Franklin in favour of 
this practice^ which he frequently adopted. 

In the water cure, Priesnitz used to say that air was 
quite as important an agent in the cure as water. 

Some years since, after a long and debilitating illness, 
I went to the baths of Gastein. At these baths. Dr, 
Proel, a clever physician of much experience, strongly 
urged me to aid their action by taking, what he called, 
air baths in the neighbouring pine forest. He was in 
the habit of recommending this practice to his patients, 
and those who, undeterred by the seeming eccentricity 
of the proceeding, followed his advice,, derived muc^ 
benefit. 

Conforupng with Dr. ProePs instructions, I used 
frequently to remain during a'couple of hours undressed 
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in -the forest, carefully, however, seeking shade as well 
as shelter. Judging from sensations of returning 
health and vigour, and the instinct I acquired for this 
original mode of cure, I confidently assert that my 
health derived the greatest benefit from my contact 
with the open air in this primitive guise. 

When last upon the Continent, I was again induced 
to take the air bath ; but I determined on the additiqn 
of another element of power — ^full sunshine — which, in 
former instances, I had carefully avoided. The weather 
being seldom favourable, I was jinable to make more 
than four trials abroad, and one on my return to this 
country. On each occasion their effects and results 
were precisely the same. 

I am easily affected by the sun ; the consequence 
being headache and derangement of stomach. I found, 
however, when the body was entirely exposed to the 
sunshine, and without even the head being covered, or 
the pit of the stomach, an equally sensitive part, being 
sheltered from the rays, that I was not in the slightest 
degree unpleasantly affected. But on resuming my 
clothes, or even a portion of my clothing, I instantly 
experienced the symptoms I have alluded to, and was 
obliged quickly to get into the shade. I reversed the 
experiment, and proved the fact. 

The sensation of sunshine on the body is very agree- 
able. Genial warmth, not heat, is felt. A gentle 
moisture on the skin causes it to feel cool under the 
rays ; but I noticed, on covering any portion of it with 
a single fold of light clothing or linen, th^t the heat 
on that part became intolerable. 
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1 remained in this sunshine bath’* from half an 
hour to an hour and a half, on different occasions, and 
when the temperature of the day was that of ordinary 
summer heat. 

Within an hour after having concluded the sun bath, 
symptoms were manifested which were repeated every 
time without variation. First, pricking and itching all 
over the body. This was succeeded by great redness 
and soreness of the skin in some places, with a slightly 
erysipelatous appearance. At the back of the thighs 
the muscles became rigid and corrugated under the 
skin, which became sore and manifested all the appear- 
ances of nettlerash, which, on examination, it was 
declared to be by a medical man. To describe my 
sensations plainly, I felt as if I were sitting in an ant’s 
nest. 

I was not relieved of these symptoms for a couple of 
days. But I applied no remedy. I did not again 
make trial of sunshine until they had disappeared, 
when precisely similar results occurred. 

Shortly afterwards, I was so fortunate as to meet one 
of the mifet celebrated physicians in Europe — Dr. Scan- 
zoni, of Wurtzburg. He was much interested in my 
narrative, but he anticipated my statement respecting 
the head, &c., not being affected by the sun. He ob- 
served that the influence of the sun, so powerful on the 
nervous organism of the skin and consequently upon 
the circulation, being equally diffused over the whole 
frame, the action of the blood would not be determined 
merely to the head. Without venturing to quote the 
words of this intelligent and most eminent man, I 
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would say that he gave me to understand that the 
greatest power is practically the most ignored by me- 
dical science — that it ia unreasonable not to believe that 
the great centre of action in nature can exert vast 
influence on the human organism and devdop the 
energies and resources of life* 

I mentioned to Dr. Scanzoni that you had cured a 
condemned consumptive patient by exposure to the sun 
and without recourse to medicine. At this he ap- 
peared not in the least surprised. 


D. B. 
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No. 2. 

AlfTICIPATION OF THE EEMEDIAL VALUE 
OF HEAT, BY DE. GOSSE, OF GENEVA, IN 
1826. 

GeneTa, Oct. 25th, 1864. 

On opening witli Dr. Gosse the subject of the Bath^ 
he answered me : Tell me that it is introduced into 
Europe, but tell me nothing more. I know all the 
rest, and have known it before you were bom. I have 
even put it in print, though nobody attended to 
I must also record another sentence of his : — 

Look at the armies df Rome, without sickness and 
without ambulances ! Had ther^ been the hospital 
service of modern times, it is impossible that we should 
have had no traces of it, in the military as well as the 
political writers. , Had there been such loss from sick- 
ness as occurs in our armies, we should have had re- 
ferences to it, as in the accounts of our own campaigns. 
On this point, however, it is not negative testimony 
only on which we jjave to rely. Their armies passed 
through the extremest trials in regard to temperature. 
They marched from the east to the west, from the 
north to the south, — from Mauritania to Parthia, and 
fmm Africa to England, — ^without the facilities of com- 
munication by roads as to-day. Yet the numerical 
force of a legion, on arriving at its destination, is not 
supposed to vary from that of its departure horn 
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Borne. This wonderful superiority over our modem 
armies they owe to two things : first, to the use of the 
Bath ; and, secondly, to their wearing an animal sub- 
stance — ^wool— next to the skin ; and not a vegetable , 
substance, such as linen or cotton ; by which means 
air was admitted, and electricity not lost.^^ 

I replied : You have forgotten a third ; which was, 
that they only ate once a day.^* D. U. 

From ^^Des Maladies RhumatdideSf^ hy Dr, Gosse^ 
Oe'oem and Paris, 1826, page 59. 

But the excitant which plays the most important 
r6le in the phenomena, whether of health or of disease, 
is caloric — ^a fluid imponderable and incompressible, 
which pervades all bodies and vivifies all organized 
existences. The reduction of the quantity of this fluid 
brings, as we have seen, weakness and disorder, whether 
general or local, in all nervous functions. It is, there- 
fore, incontestable that its increase must augment their 
energy and contribute to the restoration of their equi- 
librium. No other agent can, therefore, be compared 
with this one, in the treatment of rheumatoid dis- 
orders. It is, so to say, the sou|^of this treatment; 
and all other means can only be regarded as subordi- 
nate. Who can tell if even those substances which 
we define as excitant are not indebted to its presence 
for their properties ? At least, we find amongst them 
principles eminently combustible, and which disengage 
a considerable quantity of light and of caloric, as also 
substances possessing a great affinity with the develop*' 
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ment of electricity* However, restricting ourselves for 
the present to the mere effects of the sum of its accu- 
mulation, it is clear that we should make application 
of it chiefly in the intervals of congestion, and at the 
spot most distant therefrom-* Nevertheless, in ^me of 
these cases— chilblains, for instance — its local and im- 
mediate application is the most powerful of means for 
dissipating them. Its moderate action is equally in- 
dispensable for overcoming the consequences of inflam- 
mation, If the fibre be relaxed and humid, and the 
constitution lymphatic, dry heat is preferable. If 
either, on the contrary, nervous or vascular irritation, 
with a temperament nervous or sanguineous, it is de- 
sirable to combine moisture and heat. 

The efficaciousness of these means for restoring the 
action of the Mn explains the immense advantages 
derived by the Greeks and the Romans from the use 
of the Bath — advantages possessed in our times by the^ 
daily use 0# the like by the Russians and the nations 
of the East. We have the more to regret the negli- 
gence in referendfe to such establishments of the middle 
parts of Europe, that our more variable climate mul- 
tiplies rheumatoid affections, and renders them more 
inveterate. We ought to put up prayers that the 
European Governments may favour the introduction of 
such public establishments, and so bring within the 
reach of the citizens unendowed with fortune, this real 
panacea for the larger portion of the evils that assail 
mankind.^’ 
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No. 3 . 

OPETOG OP THE HEW SWEATING-ROOM 
AT JERMIN STREET. 

Fbou the Manaqbb of the Middlesex Lunatic 
Astluh. 

Colney Hatdi) Oct 13, 1864. 

My dear Sir, 

We have made the great experiment at the Hammam. 
Mr, Johnson was good enough to invite Mr. Wood (our 
engineer) and myself to try the perils or delights (as 
the case might be) of your room heated purely by 
radiation, a great success. The room was at 

a temperature of 205* when we entered, and felt much 
less oppressive than the hot-room (of transmission) 
upstairs, at a temperature of only 170°. / 

This is a very striking circumstance, and was equally 
Noticed by Dr. Goolden (who fortunately happened to 
be present) and Mr. Wood. 

I cannot see the occasion for raisinig (except for any 
extraordinary cases) the temperature of the radiating- 
room above 180*. At about this it would be perfect. 
I think I shall arrange for our hottest room to be one 
of purely radiated heat. You will be happy to know 
that our plans for the Bath at Cobiey Hatch and the 
specification, are now in the hands of the contractors for 
the purposes of an estimate, which I may hope to 
obtain in a few days. We shall then commence opera- 
tions without delay. Believe me, &c., 

E. Sheppabo. 
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886 . 

Improvement of Breed 

of, 377 . 

Domestication of, 377. 

Use of Currycomb, 377. 

Treated by the Bath, 

Letter on, 380. 

Letter of Admiral De 

Bous, 386. 

Hydrophobia, Case of, 299. 

Increase of Animal Power and 
Flesh by the Bath, 370. 
Injurious (alleged) Effects of 
the Bath, 94. 

Insanity, Case of, 306. 

Effects of Bath on, 347. 

Insobriety, Evils of, 31. 
Invalids, Construction of Bath 
for, 318. 

Joints, Swelling of th^, 315. 
Eidneys, Disease of the, 305. 
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Learedf J)r., Ejqaerience of the 
Bath, 249. 

ou the Treatment of 

Phthisis, 259. 

^ Leprosy, Case of, 294. 

Lunatic Asylmns, Introduction 
of Bath to, 347 . 

— Cork, Beport of, 352. 

Sussex, Eeport of, 352. 

Mahomet opposed the Bath, 6. 

Maladies detected by the Smdl, 
334, 346. 

Meed, One, a Day beneficial to 
Health, sufficient, 108, 154. 

Medical Men object to the 
Bath, 44. 

Indifference of, 196. 

Military Hospitals, Introduc- 
tion of Bath to, 347. 

Milk, Effect of the Bath on, 53. 

Diet, 92, 154. 

Millingen, Dr., Letter from, 
216. 

Montague, Lady M. W.,- on the 
Bath, 6. 

Morocco, The Bath in, 256. 

Mythology, Heat in, 2. 

Nature’s Thermometer, 36. 

Newcastle Infirmary, Report 
of, 197. 


Northumberland, Duke of, Tea* 
timony of, 203. 

Objections of Medical Men to 
the Bath, 44. 

Ovarian Dropsy, 55. 

Pain, Muscular, its Cause and 
Remedy, 74. 

Morbid Sense of, 91. 

Patients, Non-perspiring, 99. 

Perspiration in Horses, 18, 20. 

not Weakening, 19, 

21 . 

and Disease, 110. 

committed to our 
care, 114. 

washes the Blood, 
117. 

Dr. Thudichum on, 
280. 

Perspire P Why does Man, 

211 . 

Pigs, Effect of Bath on, 384. 

Pliny, walked naked in the 
Sunshine, 7. 

Poisons, Immunity from, 302. 

Politeness and Cleanliness, 30, 
185. 

Poor may enjoy the Bath, 184, 
207. 

Private Baths, 203. 

Process in the Turkish Bath, 
166, 



Bazification and Pollution, 22 ; 
tLeir Canonical Sense in 
early BeHgions, 26. 

Eadiating Heat, 328—412. 

Bays of the Sun, Effects on the 
naked Body, 247. 

Begulations of Bath at Birer- 
side, 129. 

Beligious Purity, 23. 

Bheumatie Fever cured by 
Heat, 32, 35. 

Bheumatism, Case of, 93. 

— Medical Treatment 

of, 161. 

Bich should assist the Poor, 209. 

Biverside, Conversations at, 1, 
60. 

Bath at, 121, 204; 

Bobertson, Dr., Experience in 
Lunatic Asylums, 347. 

Boman Bath, 60. 

Origin of, 64. 

Use of, 180, 190. 

Bussian Bath, 194. 

Scarlatina, Case of, 308. 

Scott, Dr., of Bromley, 10. 

Shampooing indispensable, 27, 
190,246. 

Shampooing, Benefit of, 93. 

Sheppard, Dr., on Badiating 
Chamber, 412. 

Sight, Improvement of, 805. 


Skin, Value of, 11, 40. 

the, digests, 229. 

Bemoval of Dead, 283. 

Smell, Maladies detected by, 
332. 

Soldiers of Borne, 69, 409. 

•of Turkey, 81. 

Sprains, GDreatment of, by Heat, 

8 . 

Stomach, the, Man’s Ghreatest 
Enemy, 22. 

Strigil, the, 172, 184. 

Sun's rays. Effects of, 5, 7, 357, 
405. 

Effects of, in Con- 
sumption, 7, 408. 
Sunstroke, 2. 

Sussex Lunatic Asylum, 347. 
Sweating-houses of the Irish, 
6, 62, 403. 

Sweating-room in Jermyn- 
street, 412. 

at Worthing, 

322. 

Swelling of the Joints, 315. 

Temperatures Alternate, Use- 
ful, 83, 106. 

Temperature, High, not dan- 
gerous, 82; gives Immunity 
&om Poisons, 302. 

High, Heoessary 

for Animals, 391. 
Thermometer, Nature's, 36. 



Thudickum, Dr., on Perspira- 
iion, 28B. 

Toogood, Dr., Experience of the 
Bath, 27. 

Training Horses, 19, 375, 386. 
Tropics, Use of Bath in the, 66. 
Turkish Baths, Spurious, 97. 
^ of Construct- 
ing, 158. 

Phthisis healed 
by, 259. 


Washing, Manner of, in the 
East, 186. 

Waste of Fuel in England, 135. 

Water, Economy in, 186. 

Watson, Dr., on the Gastric 
Juice, 150. 

Wear and Tear, Use of, 232. 

Wilson, Mr. Erasmus, Experi- 
ence in the Bath, 9, 44; on 
Heat as a means of cure, 13, 
38; account of the Bath at 
Eiverside, 121. 


Vigour, Development of, 80. 








